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OT TTTTe GAT ORSTHELE GOOD WORK AT ALL COSTS 
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81, Barking Rd.,Canning Town, E.16 
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casual, and many families, 
after paying rent, have less 
than 5s. a week per head. (France) 
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By The Hon. Secretary, Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Help Society, 81, Barking Road. 5 /- 
Canning Town, E.16 
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La Revue Anglo - Americaine 


publiee sous la Direction de L. CAZAMIAN et C. CESTRE, Professeurs a la Sorbonne 


est la seule revue francaise 
== _UNIQUEMENT CONSACREE A === 


LA LITTERATURE 
et 4 LA CIVILISATION ANGLAISES et AMERICAINES 


Elle parait tous les deux mois en un fascicule de 96 pages et contient des articles de fond, 
des notes et documents et de tres nombreux comptes rendus de livres et de revues. 
PRIX DE L?’ABONNEMENT: 

Edition sur papier ordinaire; France, 55frs; Etranger, 90 frs. 

Edition sur papier alfa: France, 100 frs; Etranger, 125 frs. 

Pour les Membres de l’enseignement public le prix de |’abonne- 
ment, pour la France, a l’édition sur papier ordinaire est réduit 
a 45 frs. (Tous les abonnements sont inscrits du ler October) 


Demandez un numero spécimen aux 


PRESSES UNIVERSITAIRES DE FRANCE 


49, BOULEVARD SAINT-MICHEL, PARIS-Ve — Cheques Postaux Paris 392-33 
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Cover Design by Kenneth Macpherson 


The Editors are glad to consider manuscripts and will be grateful to those authors who save 
secretarial side-tracking by enclosing addressed envelopes as well as stamps. Unsolicited con- 
tributions accompanied by neither will not be returned. 

Communications for The Editors should be addressed to “‘ Life and Letters To-Day,’’ 26, 
Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2. Correspondence with regard to subscriptions to the Manager, 
trade to the Circulation Department. All enquiries about advertisements to the Advertisement 


Manager. 


The annual subscription to “‘ Life and Letters To-Day”’ is 10s. 6d. Overseas 12s. 6d. 


U.S.A. $3. 


Give “BATSFORD’”’ 


BOOK 


“The lureof their exquisite and generous illustrations combined with their informative text makes them Irresistible” 


THE BRITISH HERITAGE SERIES 
One of the most attractive series ever produced. 
Each of the 16 books contains 128 pages of text, 
a frontispiece in colour, over 130 photographic 
illustrations and a coloured wrapper. Demy 8vo 
(8% x 5% inches) : bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. net 
each. The latest titles are : 


THE OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND 
By Clive Rouse 


A Survey of the Cathedral cities, Market towns, 


Ports and Harbours, Resorts and Spas of England. 


ENGLISH VILLAGE HOMES 
By Sydney R. Jones 
A Review of Village Domestic Architecture. 


FORMER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 
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B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 15, NORTH 


HUNTING ENGLAND 

By Sir William Beach Thomas 
A survey of the sport and Its chief grounds. Con- 
taining descriptions of practically every leading 
English Hunt, with 10 Plates in Colour and over 
100 illustrations from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, lettered. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


CONVERSATION PIECES 
By Sacheverell Sitwell 


A Survey of English Domestic Portrait Groups and 
their Painters during the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Containing, 6 Colour Plates and 96 in Mono- 
chrome, Crown 4to..Cloth, gilt, with a wrapper 
in colour by Rex Whistler. - Price 2ls. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO AND JULIET 
With designs by Oliver Messel 
Containing 96 pages of text, 8 plates in colour and 
32 in collotype, reproduced from Oliver Messel’s 
original designs for the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Film Production. 4to, cloth. Limited edition. 

Price 2s. net. 


AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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ee ee Se US EUR acct iaect eset 
THE BRENDIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


is happy to announce as its second publication 


Wile IRNEIGIElaO).G 


A Story for Children 
by 
Fe ee 
With Twenty-One Drawings by George Plank 


We need not say how delicately her poetic feeling illuminates, with the true light of 
perception, this field of literature, which is too often either drab or flashy. But we 
will add that the story is laid in Switzerland and concerns the adventures of a small 
girl on a mountain path, on her way to consult an old doctor about 
obtaining a hedgehog. Matters are complicated for her, because she has no idea what a 
hedgehog is. She only knows that one is wanted as an antidote to snakes in the garden. 
Such is the beginning of the story, which is printed at the Curwen Press in |4-pt. 
Baskerville type, and published in an edition of 300 copies, price 10s. 6d. each net. 


est Sie pete cepa teeter 


Previously Published 


THE PANGOLIN 


and 
OTHER VERSE 


Five Poems by 


MARIANNE MOORE 


“THE CRITERION ” 


“‘A refreshing change from the coarse broadcloth manufactured by some of the younger men.”’ 


“TIME AND? TIDE ” 


“Miss Marianne Moore’s creatures undeniably have Life....She uses space as some painters 
have used space ; the blanks in her canvas are organic to the picture.”’ 


“THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION ” 
“It is as an imagist, with a vivid, fabulous sense of the animal world that Miss Moore 
excites our attention... Elegance, wit and a curious erudition make the thing 
observed more vivid and at the same time more formal ... Miss Moore’s style com- 
bines in a very individual manner the subtleties both of prose and of verse and to quote 
a line or two or even several stanzas would be to destroy its remarkable flavour.’’ 
“THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ” : 
: : (after quoting) 
“Certainly she has ‘the curious hand’ which, as she writes, is required to “explain 
grace’. 
Edition limited to 120 copies, 100 for sale at 42/-. The book is illustrated with 8 drawings 
by George Plank and has been printed at the Curwen Press in Bembo Type on hand-made 
paper, bound in full paper boards lithographed in black and peacock blue. 


The Brendin Publishing Company, 26 Maiden Lane, W.C.2 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


SBERT SITWELL has edited a further section of his fournal of a Religious 

Aunt, which, he wishes to assure readers, he did not write himself. The first 
appeared in No. 1, and he has also contributed (No. 2) a chapter from his novel, 
Those Were The Days, which is a sequel to Before The Bombardment. 


STEFAN HOCK, the editor and translator of the diary of a visit to London in 
1936, kept by Franz Grillparzer, the Austrian playwright, was born in 1877 in Vienna. 
He lectured on German literature at the University from 1905, and at the Imperial 
Academy of Dramatic Art from 1911. After the war he became one of Austria’s leading 
theatrical producers. Working for many years with Reinhardt, he collaborated in 
the London production of The Miracle, in 1932. He was awarded bardic honours at 
the National Eisteddfod in 1933 for his production of Everyman (in Welsh) and in 
1936 he produced The Theatre of the World in both English and Welsh at Liverpool. 


RHODA HIND is the pseudonym of a sociological expert. 


C. DAY LEWIS is the author of A Time to Dance, and Collected Poems 
(Hogarth Press, 1935) and a novel, The Friendly Tree (Cape, 1936). It was the 
Footnote, 1936 to the reprint of his A Hope for Poetry (Blackwell) which caused 
us to ask him if he would write for us on modern poetry. Though we had disagreed 
with some of the conclusions in his pamphlet on Revolution in Writing he consented, 
and we were thus able to count him as one of several contributors to the old Life 
and Letters who write for the journal in its new form. 


WATSON KIRKCONNELL, professor of Latin in Wesley College, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada, was born in Canada in 1895. He has published, 
with illustrative translations, a comprehensive survey of Icelandic Poetry, ancient, 
medieval and modern, in A North American Book of Icelandic Verse (1930), and has 
dealt similarly with the Icelandic poets of America in Canadian Overtones (1935). 
Other publications include volumes of translations from Polish and Hungarian, 
as well as several volumes of original verse, economics and history. He is Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada; Fellow of the Royal Historical Society ; 
Knight (Officer’s Cross) of the Order of Polonia Restituta; Honorary Member of 
the Institut Historique de France (Paris) ; Honorary Member of the Petdfi Society 


(Budapest). 


KRISTINN ANDRESSON was the Icelandic delegate at the June congress of 
the International’ Association of Writers in Defence of Culture. We met him on a 
roof in Hampstead, looking at St. Paul’s and the line of the Surrey hills. We heard 
the word “ Reykjavik” leapt into conversation, and one of the results is this article. 
Like Stefan Einarsson (a contributor to our summer issue), he was born on a farm 
in the East of Iceland. He studied Icelandic language, literature and history at the 
University in Reykjavik, taking his M.A. in 1928. Then he studied in Germany 
for two years. In 1933, he became secretary of a group of left writers which had 
been founded in Iceland. Aged thirty-five, he has written a book about Russia and 
is Editor of Raudir Pennar, for particulars of which we refer readers to our 


advertisement pages. 
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CAMBRIAN FACTORIES Modern Chinese Short Stories 


LTD. 
Llanwrtyd Wells, Breconshire L iv 5 ng C h | n a 


BRITISH LEGION Edited by EDGAR SNOW. 8/6 net. 
HAND-LOOM WELSH TWEEDS “TI want with all my might to 


ersuade you to read this volume, 
Guaranteed to be all Pure Wool ee I ee its publication is an 
event of tremendous importance. 
The style [of the stories] is so 
simple, so honest, that you are 
Tweeds  .. from 7/6 per yard never consciously aware of it: You 
Scarves » 10/6 each are only aware of the people and 
Jumpers .. » 15/6 each the atmosphere, and you are made 
Cardigans .. »  25/- each to live inside them. Mr. Snow has 
Travelling Rugs 18/6 to 42/- each deserved the gratitude of all people 
who value great literature.””—LzEo 
Watmstey (Yorkshire Post) 


These hand-woven tweeds are made entirely 
by Ex-Service Men. 


The Factory is owned and controlled by the 
BRITISH LEGION and its object is to give 


skilled employment fo Wer: Disables Ex-Service HAR RAP 
en 


182 High Holborn, London, W.C.I 
Also at Rock Park, Llandrindod Wells. 


ABBATT 
ist OFSYERS 


BBATT Toys are unique in this, that they are designed in direct 
A response to the little child’s needs, by those who are themselves 
continually with children. Their possibilities are not soon exhausted : 
only tried favourites are chosen to be reproduced, and all will stand hard knocks. 


Endless new toys are to be seen this year at the Abbatt Toy Showrooms. 


In the Bookroom are to be found a careful selection of the children’s 
own favourites and a further department is now open for American and 
Continental books, all chosen for their special appeal to the little child. 


PAUL AND MARJORIE ABBATT, LTD. 
94, Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
LANgham 3884 
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JON STEFAN SSON, translator of Kristinn Andréssen’s article, is an Icelander 
resident in London and part-author, with W. G. Collingwood, of A Pilgrimage to 
the Saga Steads of Iceland (Ulverston, 1899). 


PHILIP JORDAN, since leaving the Navy in 1920, has been publisher, novelist, 
advertising manager and journalist. He is thirty-four. During the last few years 
he has contributed special articles to the Manchester Guardian, The Times, Spectator, 
etc., and is at present deputy diplomatic correspondent on the News-Chronicle. 


FRITZ LEHNER, an Austrian writer born forty years ago in Vienna, has for 
some years been publishing essays in German and Austrian papers on authors and 
the trends in English, French and German literature. He has translated Poe, by 
Marie Bonaparte, and the novels of Edouard Estaunies. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER was born in 1913 and is author of the well-received 
Theory of Flight, a first selection of verse published in the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets. Already recognised in America, where she contributes to several reviews, 
she made her first appearance in an English journal in No. 5 of LIFE AND LETTERS 
TO-DAY. Having left London for Spain on July 18th, she was in the last train 
to cross the frontier after the fighting began, and sent us an eye-witness account 
of events in Barcelona. We took occasion of that visit to Europe to collect from her 
several of her newest poems, which we are happy to introduce to English readers. 


JOHN PUDNEY, who is on the Programme department of the B.B.C., is the 
author of Spring Encounter (1933), Open Sky (1934) and a book of short stories, 
And Lastly the Fireworks (1935). We have printed a story, a poem and reviews. 


MARYA ZATURENSKA contributes frequently to Poetry and other American 
reviews. Last year she was awarded, jointly with Lola Ridge, the Shelley Memorial 
Award (U.S.A.). Her book of verse, Threshold and Hearth (1934) was published 
in America by the Macmillan Company. 


GERTRUDE STEIN sends us these Stanzas of Meditation, which will form part 
of a long book of two hundred pages. We have previously printed a short novel, 
The Superstitions of Fred Anneday, Annday, Anday (No 4) and a lecture, English 
and American Language in Literature, originally delivered to the University of Chicago 
and since reprinted in Narration (University of Chicago Press ; England, Cambridge 
University Press.) On each occasion sections of the press have managed to show that 
defensive bewilderment when confronted with her writing which it is interesting 
to remember was usual with certain type of readers ten years ago. Miss Stein’s 
latest work is a ballet which will be performed this February at Sadler’s Wells, with 
choreography by Frederick Ashton. 


RAINER MARIA RILKE wrote the story we print twenty-four years after his 
birth in Prague, 1875. It is one of the few prose fragments remaining from his early 
days when he was still under the influence of Slav fantasy. His Sonnets To Orpheus, 
translated by J. B. Leishman, were published in October by the Hogarth Press. 
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CADEMY 


Orgeniser : ELSIE COHEN 
PRESENTS 
GREAT 
INTERNATIONAL 


E 
‘ FILMS 


A & 


165 OXFORD ST. NOW SHOWING 
GER. 2981 THE GREAT FINNISH EPIC 
‘“ FREDLOS ” (OUTCAST) 


FUTURE PRESENTATIONS INCLUDE 


PAULA WESSELY in “ ERNTE” (HARVEST) 
WILLY FORST’S “ BURGTHEATER ” 
“ CONFETTI” with HANS MOSER & LEO SLEZAK 


& 
Notices of New Presentations will be sent 
Free on receipt of Name and _ Address. 
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JOHN HOARE, the translator of the Rilke story in this issue, was born in Montreal, 

lived in France and Italy from the age of seven, and was educated in England. He 
began studying Rilke when at Freiburg University, 1934, and now works “ in a 
biggish London publisher.” He adds “ P.S. I forgot—I went through 3 revolutions, 
Mussolini, Hitler, Spain ’34, on the spot.” 


WILLIAM MAXWELL writes “I was born in 1908 in a small mid-western 
town (Lincoln) near Chicago. I was educated at the University of Illinois and at 
Harvard, and I have had a try at teaching. In 1933, after reading Lafcadio Hearn, 
I repaired via tramp steamer to Martinique, only to find’ that the wicked city of St. 
Pierre (together with everything else of consequence in the French West Indies) 
had been destroyed in a volcanic eruption some six years before I was born. Sadder 
but wiser, I returned to the United States and published a novel, Bright Centre of 
Heaven, which attracted the attention of such as Mary Colum, Christopher Morley, 
Zona Gale, and Robert Hillyer, who agree (to be sung by the congregation, standing) 
in predicting for me a bright future.”’ 


LILIKA NAKOS is a modern Greek writer whose stories have appeared in 
Monde, Europe, Bifur, Les Nouvelles Litéraires, La Revue Hébdomadaire, Story 
and Lovat Dickson’s Magazine. She has published a book of short stories written 
in French, and her novel, Lost Souls, published in Greek this spring at Athens, is 
being translated into English. Gide, Barbusse, Rolland and Duhamel have spoken 
highly of her talent. 


C. J. SISSON, author of Lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age, (Cambridge University 
Press, 1936) is editor of the Modern Language Review since 1927. He is Lord North- 
cliffe Professor of Modern English Literature in the University of London since 
1928, and has been Lecturer in English, University of Dijon, France, 1907-09 ; 
Lecturer in English Literature, Egyptian University, Cairo, 1909-10; Principal 
of Karnatak College, Bombay, 1922 and of Elphinstone Collage, Bombay, 1923, 
Visiting Professor of English, Harvard University, winter 1928-29 ; etc, etc. His 
publications include Shakespeare and his Age (1910), Le Gotit Public et le Théatre 
Elizabethain (1922), Marks as Signatures (Bibliographical Society, 1928), Thomas 
Lodge and Other Elizabethans (Harvard University Press, 1933). 


WILLIAM EMPSON held the chair of English at Bunrika Daijaku, Tokyo, 
from 1931 to 1934. He is the author of Seven Types of Ambiguity (1930), Poems 
(1935), and Some Versions of Pastoral (1935). This essay on Timon of Athens is the 
second of his examinations of Shakespeare which we have published. The first was 
The Best Policy, a study of the forty-eight uses of the words “ honest ” and “ honesty ” 
in Othello, contributed to our fourth number. 


BERTOLT BRECHT was born in Bavaria just before the end of the nineteenth 
century. His plays include Mann ist Mann, Im Dickicht der Staedte and a translation 
and adaptation, with Leon Feuchtwanger, of Marlowe’s Edward 2nd. But his best- 
known works are the stage pieces, Mahagonny and Die Dreigroschenoper, in collabora- 
tion with Kurt Weill, a pupil of Busoni. They have also produced Der Flug der 
Lindberghs, a radio play for boys and girls, Der Jasager (The Yes-Boy), a school 
opera based on the Japanese play Taniko, and Das Berliner Requiem, a radio cantata. 
His poems were collected in 1927 under the title of Hauspostille. For further 
information, readers are referred to the first article written on him in English, which 
Eric Walter White contributed to the September, 1935 number. Like all our German 
authors, Brecht is now living outside the country of his birth. 
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JEAN SCHLUMBERGER has been in turn, poet, playwright, critic, essayist 
and novelist. He collaborated with Copeau in founding the theatre of the Vieux- 
Colombier, which marked an era in the development of the drama in France. His 
greatest influence on French literature, however, comes from his connection with 
la nouvelle revue francaise. Founded by a group of friends, among whom he took a 
prominent part, this publication became and still remains the centre of all that is 
vital in contemporary French literature. Among Jean Schlumberger’s works, the 
most important is his novel, Saint-Saturnin, which had a remarkable success in 
France and was allotted the Northcliffe Prize in 1931. His great-grandfather was 
Guizot, celebrated minister and historian of the reign of Louis-Philippe ; and his 
mother, one of the early leaders of the feminist movement in France, had a novel 
crowned by the French Academy. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL, born 1911, contributes to The Criterion, New English 
Weekly, etc. He describes himself as “ of proletarian origin, which is why I dislike 
the proletarian racket.” His books include A Study in Excessive Normality (1934), 
First Poems (1935), Apology for Dancing (1936) and a novel. 


DALLAS BOWER, author of Plan for Cinema (Dent) entered the film-industry 
in 1927 and became successively sound recordist, editor, dialogue-writer, scenarist 
and director (of The Path of Glory and Victory Over Space). He was personal 
assistant to Czinner on Escape Me Never and As You Like It, and is now a television 
producer at the B.B.C. 


SERGEI MICHAELOVITCH EISENSTEIN, the leading film director of the 
U.S.S.R. and in the world has, since his visit to the United States, been occupied 
in teaching at the State Film Institute in Moscow and in preparing a text-book on 
cinema, which is not yet finished. In his new film, Bezhin Meadow, he uses profes- 
sional actors for the first time since he turned from the stage to the screen. Eisenstein 
has been a regular contributor sending us, in Film Form, 1935,—New Problems, 
his report to the All-Union Creative Conference on Cinematographic Questions, 
held in Moscow, 1935. He says of his Programme of ‘ a complete course of education 
of film directors (as adopted in our State Institute of Cinematography),’ “I have 


been working upon it for practically three years.” It will be continued in our next 
number. 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL is the young author of Dead Centre, About 
Levy, At Sea, Two of a Kind and Pie in the Sky (Cape). He has also written a 
pamphlet, Challenge to Schools (Hogarth Press) and contributed to The Old School 
(Cape), edited by Graham Greene. We have printed stories, reviews, and an article 
on propaganda in the film, forming a chapter in a new book which, at time of 
printing, is not yet complete. 


LEN LYE, who is 34, was born in New Zealand, where he farmed. Later, he was 
a carpenter in Australia, always he says, taking manual work “ to keep his mind 
free.”” He stoked his way to England nine years ago. In Sydney, he had met Jack 
Ellit, also a contributor to LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY, who is responsible 
for the sound in his films and cut The Birth of a Robot, the puppet film made for 
Shell-Mex. Lye has made three colour-films for the G.P.O. film unit—Colour Box, 
Kaleidoscope and Rainbow Dance. Colour Box was shown at the Brussels Exhibition, 
1935. It came into no category, so one was invented for it and a special prize awarded. 
He has published a book, No Trouble (Seizin Press, 1931) as remarkable as all his 
work and this summer exhibited painting at the London Surrealist Exhibition. 
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A. VESSELO answered our request for biographical details with “‘ come to me in 
ten years’ time and I may be able to let you have better.’”” We imagine, however, 
that the following information will still hold good. He was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital and-Hertford College, Oxford (senior scholar), spent a year in the scenario 
department of Gaumont British, is continental and documentary film reviewer for 
Sight and Sound and has “ contributed to a wide variety of papers ”—including, as 
readers may gather, The Times. 


ERIC WALTER WHITE writes regularly on music. He has also contributed 
the first article in English on the dramatist, Bert Brecht, whose own essay on Chinese 
drama he translates in this number. His books include Stravinsky’s Sacrifice to Apollo, 
Walking Shadows, Wander Birds, etc. He has also composed various songs and 
chamber works, and collaborated with Lotte Reiniger. Some of his stories have 
appeared in Life and Letters, New Stories and Story. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS was one of the many established writers who supported 
our first number, letting us have his paper on Rousseau, which later appeared in 
his book, From Rousseau to Proust. He has also been good enough to review for us. 


DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON in 1935 added, with Clear Horizon, another 
volume to her Pilgrimage Saga. She wrote for us an appreciation of the Swiss writer, 
Ramuz (No. 4), and contributed a story, Nook on Parnassus, to the last Winter 
number. 
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S A PERMANENT 

A investment the 
shares of British 
banks and insurance comi- 
panies offer safety of 
capital, certainty of income 
and excellent prospects of 
appreciation. Hitherto, the 
investor of moderate capital 
has been restricted in this 
field by the high cost of the 
shares and the liability 
generally attaching to them 
in respect of uncalled 
capital. Now, by the pur- 
chase of Bank-Insurance 
Units the investor can ac- 
quire an interest, free from 
any personal lability in 
respect of uncalled capital, 
in shares selected from 


fifty-two British banks and 
insurance companies. 


TRI ST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought 

and sold through any Stockbroker or 

Bank. The estimated yield at current 

prices and based on cash dividends is 

from 3% per cent. to 4 per cent. Price 
of Units, 31st October, 21s. 9d. 


TRUSTEES: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & 
TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 


MANAGERS : 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
30 CORNHILL : LONDON : B.C.3. 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 5467. 


For full particulars apply to any Stockbroker or 
Bank or to the above address for Trust of Bank 
and Insurance Shares Booklet. 
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BUMPUS 


Some books we recommend to the 
readers of “Life and Letters To-day”: 


ALDOUS HUXLEY. The Olive 


Tree: a book of essays. 7/6 
D. H. LAWRENCE. Phoenix : 
posthumous papers. 21/- 
JANE SOAMES. The English 
Press: a critical study. 3/6 
A: R. ORAGE. A memoir by 
Philip Mairet. 8/6 
G. K. CHESTERTON. An Auto- 
biography 10/6 


F. L. LUCAS. The Decline and 
Fall of the Romantic Ideal. 8/6 


The new Christmas Catalogue will be sent on 
application. 


John & Edward Bumpus Ltd., 
BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 


OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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Phoenix News-Progtess is the liveliest literary 
quarterly and its FREE. Read it and keep 
awake, aware of modern writing. No. 7 includes 
a penetrating experienced choice of all that is 
worthwhile among Autumn books : 1000 words 
by the great GOLLANCZ himself on the Left 
Book Club: “How To Use A Winter ”— 
suggestions for purposeful winter reading. 
There are appreciations of Somerset Maugham 
and George Moore, celebrating the coming new 
editions : details of an original new art port- 
folio scheme ; pages of advance book informa- 
tion you will getto rely on. Write for a 
free copy now to— 


THE PHOENIX, 66 CHANDOS ST., W.C.2 
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EDITORIAL 


E have this moment returned from inadvertently seeing the 

Lord Mayor’s Show. We live, it will be noticed, in a land 

where Lord Mayor’s Shows are still possible. Where, also, 

it is still possible for the public to object so strongly to posters 
advertising the theme of national defence with machine- and Lewis guns 
that those posters have had to be removed from the Underground. That 
feeling did not prevent the crowd from welcoming, as actors of their own 
myth, the soldiers and sailors who took part, wearing the uniforms of 
hundreds of years ago in the England of evasions of to-day. Certainly, 
they made a brave show, the sun shining and the wind blowing up the 
Strand from Trafalgar Square. But as we watched, and saw the Guards- 
men bowing their bearskins against the wind, we found ourselves grateful 
it was into a wind, and not into a rain of bullets, that they marched. We 
thought of those others, maraudering into Madrid, and, despite our 
Government’s evident intention to have peace even with dishonour, we 
wondered how long it would be before our own military had fiercer work 
than mumming in make-up to do. 

‘For “‘ bread and circuses ”’ are all very well, but circuses can get out of 
hand (witness Mosley and his Morris-dancers) and bread can become 
stale before it reaches the right, or, as things are any mouths. For that 
reason it is pertinent to think of other marchers and, as we follow them 
with our eyes. or it may be our legs, to consider, in our minds and our 
hearts what it is that they stand for. Take the processions which wound 
their way, on the afternoon of November the first, through golden leaves, 
to that sweep of the park by Tyburn. There, between the distant pride 
of the ’cross-river power-station, and the inadequacy, even for itself, of 
Grosvenor House, the red flags unfurled. Round a tumbril from which, 
on the spot where not so long before new colours had been presented to 
some of England’s best troops, there now flew the republican and real 
flag of Spain. Take also the little procession of blind men from Swiss 
Cottage, “‘ on strike against unfair conditions.” ‘Take the unemployed 
choir, congratulated by the King, and the walkers from Wales, fed by 
Cambridge, and the Jarrow men, so encouragingly led by Ellen Wilkinson. 
Take also Mosley and his minions, since they too form part of the picture 
of England this winter—an England to set beside and underline, rudely 
but with reserve, the surface stability suggested by conscience-money 
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charity-functions, governmental holidays, andthe activities of Lord Nuffield, 
Dietrich and Herbert Read. Take, to set beside the West End, the East End, 
since it was thence that emanated the slogan that fits these stirring times. 
“They shall not pass—they did not.” 

Take that slogan and examine it. Consider that it was necessary for it 
to be made ; that it was written, not in Paris, Berlin or Madrid, but on 
pavements in London, “where nothing happens.” And that men 
marshalled themselves to make it true and keep their own freedom safe. 
It has been necessary these last weeks for the East End to make that clear. 
It has also been necessary for the Government, even this Government, to 
forbid the wearing of uniforms by young hooligans who like playing at 
soldiers though they would never endure the training and discipline of 
which a military tunic is at once a symbol and, to soldiers, the reward. 
It speaks ill for this country that fascism should have gone even as far 
as it has—and Oswald’s rabbits are not the only fascists; there is the 
Imperial League of Fascists and the United Empire Fascist Party (not 
anti-Jew). 

Yet it has come out into the open ; no one has any longer excuse to say 
‘such things do not happen in England,” and it has been met by a spon- 
taneous front. It must be seen to that that front against fascism in this 
country should not be let down as have been the militiamen in Spain. 

Yet, though as we write Madrid is beleaguered—beleaguered as the 
Powers made inevitable—the great thing has been saved. Granted that 
this ghastliness had to happen—and of Europe’s post-war weakness that 
is the effect—there is no country in which the cause of freedom has been 
better served than in Spain. To quote the one English paper it has been 
possible to read with pride these last months “‘ at least the workmen of 
Madrid will take their place alongside the Viennese trade-unionists upon 
the roll of history which records the bravest post-war attempts to defend 
democracy against armed adventurers.” 

Let Madrid be a model—not of management, not even of bravery, but 
of the faith that inspired it. We wrote, in our last number, that ideas 
like poisonous gas, were able to cross the Channel. May also, from the 
ashes of Madrid be blown something that may rise here as a phoenix, 
solving the problem that underlies Spain’s fate with a determination 
ane unity of which the beginnings have been seen in the East End and in 

arrow. 

It will come soon, Birth-propaganda and publicity for physical training 
are in evidence ; notices of gas-drill have replaced those of fines for dogs 
fouling the footpath in our neighbourhood ; Deal has had its first mimic 
air-raid and London has been invited to an “‘ at home ”’ of anti-air-raid 
display. This, we are told, is a ‘‘ boom ” year. We may ask for whom, and 
how the word will sound in the next. A hotel near London is charging a 

special supplement of five pounds per head over Christmas ”; there is 
another trade in which, when young men fall into a scalding steel-ladle, 


the contents are poured into the grave with them, since it is impossible 
to retrieve their bodies... . 


EDITORIAL 3 


Readers know to which side to give their help and if, for the New Year, 
we can wish nothing better than that they march forward in the only 
way that will be truly prosperous to the peace in themselves—for Christmas 
we ask them particularly to pay attention to our advertisements for those 
whose sufferings 1.. the last war have made them now “ ex ” so very much, 
wounded still ; out of luck ; and in life often only by the thinnest of threads. 
If prosperity is not personal, let the economy be on self and not others. 
Particularly let it be remembered that if there is only one Ellen Wilkinson, 
there are, to our shame, many Jarrows. Reviving these will be one of the 
best ways of rebuilding Madrid in our minds, and that is to be done, 
not with eight million bayonets, but with Blake’s arrows of desire. Arrows 
may seem antique armaments, especially to those too oppressed to desire 
determinedly, if only for others, what they may never see. But— 

““ when I had lost one shaft 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 

The self-same way, with more advised watch. 

To find the other forth, and by adventuring both, 
I oft found both.” 

Armed in the definite abstract thus, the answer to steel may well be— 
ultimately if not yet—‘‘ Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will 
rust ’em.” 
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NEWS REEL 


E have moved into larger offices, at the same address but on 

the second floor. With bigger premises and a bigger staff, 

we needed more furniture. We don’t often buy desks, so 

we rang up an English firm specialising in steel office-furniture 
to ask which London stores had the best stock of their goods. They said 
there wasn’t one, but that we would find a desk, just one, on view at British 
Industries House. We went along. It seemed the office-desk was in the 
hospital-section. A young woman behind a vase of flowers and a phone sent 
for another young woman, who appeared dressed as a nurse. She said she 
didn’t know much about office-furniture, but still she knew there was 
a desk in the matron’s room. We could see it if we’d follow. But wouldn’t 
we really rather see the Operating Theatre ? We said, thanks, we were 
no strangers to them. Just now it was a desk we were out for. Or the 
ward, said the girl, they had a very nice ward, complete with dummy 
patient. We implied there might soon be a real one. At last we reached 
the desk. It was a nice desk. The girl didn’t know if there were other 
models. This was the only one they had, it was really, she said, the 
matron’s room they cared about. We appreciated that, but pointed out 
it was the only place in London where this large firm of office-fitters had 
a desk on view and now the girl didn’t know the price. She agreed it 
was odd, but they had finished the morgue, that was their real interest. 
Wouldn’t we like to see that ? She didn’t know how soon it might have 
had an inmate, for we left. This is a true story and, though it concerns 
us, it has a point. We went to an American firm, saw half a dozen desks, 
and bought one then and there. There wasn’t a matron or even a Lady 
Almoner about. But we tried to buy British and if it hadn’t been for that 
morgue, we might still be trying. 


* * * 


ARTISTS AND AUTOMATA 


ING York now has a lending gallery, similar to London’s Picture 
Hire, Ltd. Its aim is to help young American artists to get known 
to the American public. Called the East River Gallery, it is run by Marian 
Willard at 358 East 57th Street....This is better than Japan, where 
the young artists would probably be taught, not only how to paint, but 
what to and when. Some things make anti-totalitarian propaganda 
unnecessary and the new ‘“‘ Thought Survelliance ” bureaux in Nippon 
we consider one of them. Waste of time, we call it. Japan shouldn’t have to 
guide people’s thinking. It should prevent it. If they wish to know how 
that should be done they might take a leaf out of the lower Western press. 
In fact, several leaves. They wouldn’t be missed. 


NEWS REEL , 
A WINTER’S TALE 


Geers supplies a footnote to our comments on centenarians 
in the last News Reel. Dyuna Avramovich, of Brtchko, has been 
quoted as co-respondent at the age of ror. It seems that he had remained 
a bachelor all his life in the hope that one Yula would finally marry him. 
She had married someone else and it wasn’t till the seventieth anniversary 
of her wedding that she left her husband in favour of Avramovich. After 
waiting so long, he naturally wasn’t going to lose her, so he hit her husband 
(ninety-eight) on the head with a chair. To such good effect that the 
divorce-suit was filed from hospital. 


* * * 


AL-MOUTANABBY’S MILLENARY 


PAsceny is a language of which we could scarcely understand less. 
So it was with some surprise that we found ourselves one night in 
October sitting in the Royal Egyptian Legation, listening to a lecture 
in Arabic on a poet of a thousand years ago. Our surprise was not lessened 
by a lady saying, as she took the next chair, “‘ My husband would have 
been here, but he’s in Lapland.”’ Her words brought yet another world 
into a room already containing several—robed gentlemen from Iraq walking 
with covered heads among crysanthemums and rout chairs, beneath crystal 
chandeliers and other appurtenances of a West-end mansion with Dorchester 
House outside confusing us more with its suggestion of New York skyline. 
But we concentrated, observed the rhythms of Arabic, made mental 
notes of the apparent double layers of pitch and were rewarded, later, 
with translations. We regretted that Lady Buckmaster read Al-Moutanabby 
in so typical a Poetry Society voice, but it was exciting to hear from some- 
one else English versions in Arab metres, and we were so impressed to 
learn that the Arabs have sixteen metres, as against our Anglo-Saxon five, 
that we wrote to Mr. W. H. Stephen, who lectured (in English), and asked 
him to write for us. His article next quarter on Arabic poetry will continue 
our series of essays on foreign literature, which has already included Ice- 
landic and Chinese and will continue with Polish and Swedish. 


* ; * * 


SWISS WRITING 


4 [ SHE Schiller Foundation Award, allotted every twenty-five years to 

the Swiss author considered to have done the most important work 
during that period, was given this autumn to C. F. Ramuz, a translation 
from whose recent book, “Questions,” appeared in the September issue 
of “ LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY.” The award is a national event, and 
long before the ceremony began on October 18th, the Lausanne Council 
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Hall was packed, not only with officials and writers, but with peasants from 
all parts of Vaud. Vignerons stood a little stiffly in their Sunday clothes, 
as if they felt that for their own author, they should have come with their 
baskets and hoes. Students whispered to fishermen, ‘“‘Le voici! Il vient!” 
The author’s shyness is proverbial, and many had wondered if he could 
be induced to appear. Speeches of welcome and appreciation were made 
in French, German, Italian and Romansch, the four languages of Switzer- 
land, a country in which (as Ramuz said so clearly in his reply) four 
cultures are able to exist side by side, enrich each other, and live in peace. 
It must be rare, in these times, when differences of opinion are so acute, 
for representatives of every class and every type of thought, to unite in 
such a free expression of enthusiasm, as marked the conclusion of the 
ceremony. Nor should it be forgotten, that C. F. Ramuz is not 
merely the greatest writer of the Suisse Romande, but a man of wide 
influence on European thought. 


* * * 


A CHINESE JOURNAL 


4) Pars excellent journal, ‘‘ 'T’ien Hsia Monthly,” is not so well known 
in this country as it deserves to be. It is published in English, “ under 
the auspices of the Sun Yat-sen Institute for the advancement of Culture 
and Education, Nanking,” 1283 Yu Yuen Road, Shanghai. Perhaps the 
most interesting article in the latest number to reach us is that by Mr. 
John C. H. Wu, considering “‘ Shakespeare as a Taoist.”” This is by no 
means the superficial comparison that might be feared, but an illuminating 
contribution to Shakespearean criticism. Mr. Wu evidently knows his 
Shakespeare well, though he modestly concedes that “‘ of course, a Chinese 
can only understand Shakespeare in a Chinese way. Probably, like a 
man with jaundice, seeing everything yellow.” Elsewhere: “It is a 
wonderful thrill to be born yellow and educated white.”’ The art chronicle 
will come next in interest for the ordinary English reader. Conducted 
by Mr. Wen Yuan-ning, who is also editor-in-chief, the article is well 
illustrated with plates, among which we recognise two pictures by Lin 
Hai-su recently exhibited in London. A long and well-documented 
article by Mr. K. T. Wu traces the development of printing in China. 
Names are given in Chinese and English, so that the reference-value of 
this piece of research should be considerable to many students of Chinese 
cultural history in this country. Of even greater interest, for many people, 
will be Mr. Ch’€n’s study of a Yiian play and its influence on 18th century 
European drama. Garrick actually took the leading part in a production 
of “The Chinese Orphan” in 1759, and it impressed Goldsmith and 
Voltaire. The number is completed by a short story by Hsieh Wen-ping 
and some excellent book-reviews. For general character and intellectual 
level “ 'T’ien Hsia ”’ suggests such American periodicals of a few years back 
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as “The Dial” and “The Hound and Horn” and although necessarily 
of a somewhat specialised nature, its appeal is by no means exclusively—if 
the word may be excused—“ sinophil.” | 


* * * 


CZECH TELEGRAMS 


le Prague, as we were a few months ago, we took part in what was 
afterwards an amusing instance of the jumpiness of Europe. We were 
in the Orbis bookshop, when there was an explosion in a restaurant on 
the other side of St. Wenceslas Place. It turned out to be something to 
do with a main, but as windows shook and people ran, the bookseller 
said quietly “Ah, schon Krieg.’’ An American lady, told that he meant, “the 
war had come already,” put down her book in disgust. ‘‘ Say ”’ she com- 
plained, “‘ can’t you people in Europe think of anything else ?” It hadn’t 
occurred to us that way, but we reflected that it must give a comfortable 
background to live in a continent where the states are united and whatever 
else may happen, are as likely not to go to war as we are to remain at peace 
without dishonour. . . . Prague bookshops are good, we wish London’s were 
half as plentiful and as well-arranged. It was another comment on Europe 
that in Prague we found the kind of progressive and political books we 
were likely to read; a relief after Austria, where those books were 
verboten....Czech-land also has it over us in the matter of telegrams. 
They are not content with greeting-forms only ; they have funeral forms, 
“happy event”’ forms, and hunting invitations can be sent on gay yoicks-ish 
designs. We sent some, but, in Czech, weren’t sure which. If anybody 
therefore thinks we are dead, we tender our apologies. We were only 
hunting (R.S.P.C.A. papers, please copy). 


* * * 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


UR mail is about as big as we can deal with. But, as the daily corres- 

pondence shows, there are others who like writing letters for sheer 
fun of it. For their sakes we feel we should pass on the information 
that one can, if one wishes, communicate with 60 Pier Pavilions or 500 
Baby Linen Warehouses. ‘There are 109 whiskey-blenders to be written 
to, which is one less than the number of bacon-curers. ‘Twelve firms 
make jet ornaments, and no less than 27 places put together mosaic 
pavements. Fried-fish dealers number 17,000, and they no doubt could 
find a use for waste-paper, from anyone with more back-numbers to spare 


than ourselves. 
* * * 


BATH CHAIRS AND WATERCRESS 


F pumice-stone importers, there are seven. By now we should perhaps 
@= that we learnt this from a postal-publicity expert. We suspected 
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a trick when he told us we could write to as many bath-chair proprietors 
as wheel-barrow makers (80). But Iron Staircases (29) appeared to us 
to be going up (and presumably down) and it was good to know there are 
22 Capsule Manufacturers on the list. Table-cloth manufacturers seem 
in a bad way—there are only two of them. But the really sad trade seems 
to be Torpedo Boats, in which only 1 isengaged. We would suggest that 
lonely 1 join in with the 11 Portable Forge Makers, to increase the ranks 
of the 2 makers of what are vaguely called “‘ Folding Machines.” 'Then they 
could all get in touch with the 10 Canal Carriers. Making India~-Rubber 
Shoe Heels reaches 16, run fairly close by Watercress Growing (45). 
As for postmasters, there’s almost no limit. At least, not before 20,000. 
It’d be almost hoisting petards to Newcastle to write to them, but there 
must be many who could find something to say to the 1,470 Tripe-Dressers. 
For ourselves, it enlarges our view of life to know there are that many 
who spend their days doing just that. 


* * * 


THE THIRD BALLROOM 


N the same week that the Duchess of York went down a coal-mine, 

Marlene Dietrich had to be smuggled out of Victoria station by a secret 
door. At Claridge’s, the third ballroom was set aside for her, so that she 
could fittingly receive the press. Actually they received her. Such of 
them as got through the guarded doors found a bar in one corner of the 
room, and a semi-circle of chairs drawn round a sofa in the other. The star 
arrived, cloaked in mink, and looking very like Carol Lombard in “‘ The 
Princess Comes Across.” She didn’t say much (perhaps she was 
wondering why it was only the third ballroom) and the noise of the 
shakers in the other corner drowned most of what she did say. But she 
looked wanly gracious and posed prettily while Robert Donat poured 
out cups of coffee till the cameramen were satisfied (this reminded us of 
Frederic March on a similar occasion having his “‘ first English cup of 
tea ’—from an empty teapot). In between times, Dietrich tried to say 
neither too much nor too little. It did not appear to be difficult for her, 
but it was not as interesting as her appearance, so more people looked 
than listened. ‘There was plenty to look at—a red velvet cap over fair 
hair and a very-dead-white face, a black velvet coat and skirt made un- 
suitable with emeralds and lace ruffles at neck and wrists. Such a striking 
collection of colours explains why someone—who of course shuns crowds— 
always creates them. Since then, we have seen Hollywood’s last upholder 
of the Swanson-star tradition at several first-nights. Always dressed in 
a style that does not make for quietness, she rivals Mosley as London’s 
leading traffic-disturber, and adds one more to the list of free shows 
in which we are told Londoners delight. 


NEWS REEL 9 
WAX WORK 


RINIDAD has provided us with the most curious record we have 

recently heard—a rumba version of ‘‘ God Save the King,” in cele- 
bration of last year’s Jubilee. But certain discs nearer home approach 
it for oddity. There is, for instance, Decca’s F 6108—‘ A duck entering 
the water ; an old car ; a trainload of cattle ; sounds in an airport ; London 
Underground ; a chicken.” Say the makers, these are “some really 
outstanding impressions of everyday occurrence.” But rarely, we should 
say, on a gramophone. However, next time we have a spare moment, 
we shall enjoy asking friends if they’d like to listen to a Howling Dog 
while they drink a White Lady,—unless of course the fit takes us to put 
on “ Moses in the Bullrushes”’ or ‘‘ The Fall of Jericho ” (two Bible 
Stories for Children in the same list) or the same speaker giving “‘ Alice in 
Wonderland ” on three ten-inch records. It will be seen that Decca are 
enterprising, and include the first three of the twelve Haendel Concerti 
Grossi, played by the Boyd Neel String Quartet, and the first recordings 
of two Holst part-songs. H.M.V. offer new Toscaninis and Flagstadts, 
and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra playing Sibelius’ First Sym- 
phony. ‘Two obviously ‘‘ Christmas” records are Menuhin playing 
“Caprice Viennois ” backed with Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance No. in G. 
minor, while Nos. 10 (E minor) and 12 (D flat) are played brilliantly, 
but recorded a trifle roughly, by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. In 
this same list the excellent partnership of Paul Robeson and Elisabeth 
Welch, so well begun in Song of Freedom, is continued on B 8497 ; an in- 
teresting record for those who were old enough to be young at the Armistice 
is the re-issue of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band playing, in 1918, 
“Ostrich Walk ” and “ Bluin’ the Blues,’”’ while those still young will 
probably appreciate the discs of “ Lullaby Land ” and “ The Pied Piper,” 
made from the original Disney sound-tracks. We have not been privileged 
to hear the new Columbia records, so we are unable to say, with the 
compiler of the ‘‘ Notes for Editors’ Use” sent out in their place, that 
“the outstanding feature of interest in Columbia records this month is 
the new polygonal centre-hole,”’ nor can we concur from experience with 
the suggestion that “ the 1s. 6d. Variety Stars section maintains its high 
standard. ...and its vogue is happily spreading.”” But we think we have 
found enough, elsewhere, to indicate some records that may profitably be 
bought, and in future issues we shall make record-notices an extended 
feature of our regular Music Chronicle. 


* * * 


PUBLISHERS ON PARADE 

PART from the excitement of having a stall ourselves, we found 
Aithe Book Exhibition dull. It wasn’t for lack of interesting exhibits. 
They merely were not arranged so as to stand out. Dorland Hall is 
architecturally a bad show-place, seeming to consist of ill-ventilated 
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landings round a lift-shaft. | Even so, we think the publishers might 
have done better than stack as many as possible of their books on 
the stalls, and then trust to luck, if not to logic. We knew what 
was there, and we had time to find it. We liked particularly a gas- 
mask on one stand, faced by two love-birds on another; a nice 
comment on the world to-day. There were also some book-worms, 
busy worming into a book (“live specimens supplied by W. A. 
Edmonds & Co., Fumigation Experts”). This struck us as rather 
like having moths at a mannequin parade. _For the rest, there was a 
collection of every illustrated edition of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
literary relics, which included Carlyle’s tartan card-case, a mourning 
veil worn by Charlotte Bronté for her sister Emily, three quill pens used 
(and chewed) by Thomas Moorein the writing of “‘ Lalla Rookh,” and various 
Byron items, not sufficiently interesting to make one regret they had not 
previously been shown. Rich and Cowan displayed MSS. of an unpublished 
poem by Flecker and of Compton Mackenzie’s forthcoming book ; Boris- 
wood had some of Roy Campbell’s for his Toledo Poems. Crossley Mill, the 
first mill in the world built and equipped for making paper by machine, 
had a stall, and there were stands of bookbinders, printers, Sundour 
fadeless fabric (in which this journal is bound), and the British Red 
Cross and Order of St. John Library, for supplying books to Hospitals. 
But we wonder how many people noticed these ? The prevailing impression 
was of books, books, books. And this wasn’t as it should be. One heard 
too many people complaining there were so many books that they hadn’t 
taken any of them in. One publisher’s stand looked much like another. 
A row of them looked like, as it was, a short-cut to eyestrain. Longman’s 
had an approach to an idea by isolating single books in black illuminated 
boxes. Australian and Irish publishers, each of which had a stall, stood 
out by being Australian and Irish. A film was shown, there were many 
lectures—again, reflecting dullness ; the authors were not those one 
wanted to read, but those who happen, or have been made, to sell. Few 
of the subjects were vital; it seemed a farce, now, to have Walter 
Starkie raggle-taggling on Spain, chairmaned by Arthur Rackham, and 
though we like dogs, we consider that two talks on them, even when one 
is by Ethel Smyth, is more than is called for. But then the Exhibition 
wasn’t of books ; it was an exhibition of publishers. As such, interesting — 
but not nearly as interesting as would be an exhibition of books which 
took in the antiquarian trade, the second-hand and luxury-trade. There 
was nothing which betokened the love, as opposed to the lucre, of 
literature, which is exemplified, for instance, in the Elizabethan printing 
press at University College. 
* * * 


OLD MASTERS 


Slee: Bo Head made a feature of ‘‘ Ulyssees,” and we wonder how 
many of those who feel that its publication in England isa milestone, 


NEWS REEL s 


will remember the solemn Folkestone banning (and, are we wrong, 
burning ?) when Sylvia Beach published it in Paris?... At the same 
time as Joyce’s elaborate enrichment of the language is made available 
to Englanders, Shaw’s ‘‘ Arms and the Man ”’is put out in Basic English, 
a system of eight hundred and fifty words, of which only eighteen are 
verbs and one hundred and fifty adjectives...it seems to us rather 
like the man who announced his intention of swimming the Atlantic by 
entering the “ Queen Mary’s ” swimming pool at New York and remaining 
in it till Southampton. He may get there all the same, but not in the way 
that makes it worth doing. A better outlet for energy is the suggestion, 
made in a Sunday paper, that whales should be killed humanely with 
“ anesthetic harpoons.”’ It must take quite a lot of effort to give a mammal 
of that size morphia in mid-ocean. 


TELEVIEWING 


PN evicetiens Palace’s opening, on November 2nd, as a regular 
televising station sent us looking over files of programmes from the 
old Baird Longacre studio. We have followed television, from the days 
of the first wavering “‘L”’ at Selfridge’s, through the Pirandello play 
one queued up to peep at, down to the Coliseum display, when questions 
from the audience were telephoned to artists, whom we saw answering 
on a screen about the size of: a door. By 1931, we had our own televisor 
and looked in as regularly as the hours of transmission permitted. The 
highlights were “ receiving ’’ the Derby and a Chaplin film. Baird in 
those days sent out a weekly typewritten programme. We criticised them 
for absence of visual interest, for too many singers and vaudeville acts. 
We were asked to make suggestions. We did. Some were taken, some 
weren’t. Looking through these five-year old lists, we do find, however, 
a certain variety. There were shadowgraphs, African war-dances, a demon- 
stration of aircraft models (an idea that was taken), a dog show (the same), 
a demonstration of portrait masks, fencing, Vera Savina of the Ballets 
Russes, conjuring, seamen’s knots, shadow-boxing, phrenology, the deaf 
and dumb language, Nautch dancing, “‘ paper-magic,”’ marionettes and 
even skipping, by Winifred Letts and Elsie Ashley, championship holders. 
These items sound simple ; they were; but they show that five years 
ago there was a realisation, however slight, that television-material had to 
be something to look at as well as hear. It will be interesting to see if 
the B.B.C. regularly bear in mind the need for movement. We have no 
wish to criticise in early days, but we do hope, profoundly, that it is 
remembered that there are more important things for television to do than 
broadcast singers, dance-girls and censored comedians. Meanwhile, we 
publish an article by a member of the production staff at Alexandra Palace. 
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THE DOUBLE NUMBER . 
THER items in this issue to which we would draw particular attention 
are the study of Tyneside conditions ; the diary of a visit to London 

made one hundred years ago by Austria’s greatest playwright; the 

inclusion, among our reviewers of Dr. Havelock Ellis, Dorothy M. 

Richardson and C. Day Lewis; and the two articles on Icelandic 

literature. We are aware that the number of people devoted to this 

subject in this country is, as yet, small. But these articles are written 

by critics of differing outlook—one a professor in Canada, one a 

young communist. We felt that, at the risk of taking up space, we 

performed a definite service to print them side by side. ‘The same holds 
good for the debate between Len Lye and A. Vesselo in the Cinema 

Section ; we do not agree with one half of it, but we were glad to publish 

it, if only to strengthen our case. 

* * * 


STORY SYMPOSIUM 


OUND Professor Sisson’s article, we attempted to build in this 
R: Theatre number. The Spring issue will be a Symposium of Stories, 
centring round contributions by Marianne Moore and Elizabeth Bishop 
with which we are especially pleased. Others whose work will be repre- 
sented are Dylan Thomas, Michael Sayers, Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, Oswell 
Blakeston, James Feibleman, Nathan Asch, E. W. White. Eisenstein’s 
“‘ Programme ”’ will be concluded, the series of diaries will be continued 
with one of the Paris Exhibition of 1900, by Bryher, and that on foreign 
literature by, in addition to W. H. Stephen, Watson Kirkconnell on 
Polish poetry and Adja Yunkers on modern Swedish literature. We 
are happy to announce that Ellen Wilkinson has accepted our invitation to 
write, Empson’s studies of Shakespeare will be followed by an essay on 
“The Tempest” by George Garrett, an unemployed North Country 
seaman whose inclusion among our contributors we owe to the courtesy 
of “ New Writing”. It is hoped that Malraux, after his help to the 
Spanish people, will be able to send us his promised chapters from a 
forthcoming book. There will be poems by Muriel Rukeyser, 'T. C. Wilson, 
and Teo Poh Leng, and reviews will include many books which were in- 
evitably too late for this number. Prominent among these will be the new 
novels by Virginia Woolf, John Dos Passos, Ignazio Silone and C. L. R. 
James ; translations of Freud and Reik ; Selected Poems of Robert Frost, 
Mithraic Emblems by Roy Campbell, and other new poetry; works on theatre 
by Allardyce Nicoll and Ernest Reynolds ; Freuchen’s Arctic Adventure 
and Talcott’s North of North Cape ; histories of the publishing houses of 
John Lane and Longman ; letters of Henry VIII; Charles Williams’ 
A Myth of Shakespeare; and special sections of books on history, 
ancient and modern. As the subscriptions of many readers who continued 
with us when we took over from Constable expire in March, we beg to 
remind them that it saves both expense and time if their valued apprecia- 
tion takes the form of renewal without further solicitation. 
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ABROAD 


More pages from the Journal of a Religious Aunt. 
(Edited by Osbert Sitwell) 


Monday, May 3rd, 1875. 


FTER waiting some time at the station the Newboro’ train 
camein. As the Archdeacon found me on the platform, I was 
bustled into a carriage, where Ruby, Miss Tubb, Maria, Hilda 
and Algy were all established ; also a German in a corner, and 

a pleasant-looking maid. Before we had travelled very far the Archdeacon 
and the little German began a conversation, a most amusing one, on 
politics, etc. The Archdeacon was correcting the proof of his Charge, 
and the German said “I can pity you, for I know what that is myself.” 
He seemed to think the French quite a declining nation. When Algy 
put his head out of the window he said “‘ If you do that, some fine morning 
you will get up without your head,”—which amused Algy very much. 
His (the German’s) conversation is so amusing just now. At the first 
station at which we stopped Adams rushed to our window, to tell us that 
all our luggage was left behind at Doncaster, and she was going to wait 
behind to see about it. 


Tuesday, May 4th. 


What a strange ending to yesterday. We got out at King’s Cross, 
I was put into Mother’s cab, there was a great bustle. Mother looked so 
ill. I thought once or twice she looked ready to faint. Aunt Julia was 
with us. ‘The cab jolted very much as cabs do. We arrived at 22. 
Mother could not get up to the bedroom, but took her things off in the room 
next to the drawing-room, and then lay down on the sofa all evening. 
She had swallowed hardly anything all day, but a little cold water. But 
she had a little soup (I think), fish and ice for dinner. Mamma stayed 
upstairs, and we all went down to dinner. 

We went upstairs again after dinner. I sat for some time near Mamma, 
who looked so dreadfully ill, and spoke so patiently. I don’t know what 
good I shall be to people when they are ill, if I haven’t more self-control 


than I had that night. 


Monday, May toth, 1875. 

The Doctor said that Mother was well enough to travel, so here we are 
in the train for Paris. Yesterday evening I read Bp. Heber’s life, and old 
Ellen came to see us. Then came dinner. After that we ran about on 
different things, and said goodbye to each other. Ruby and I kissed and 
hugged each other a little in the billiard-room. We went to the drawing- 
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room. Aunt Molly said goodbye, and spoke so kindly and invited us to 
Ibisbridge. To make short, everybody said goodbye to everybody else. 
The cab arrived. Aunt Molly nodded to us out of the window. Ruby 
and Mary stood at the door. Ruby quite broke down. We drove through the 
streets in the quiet twilight. Everything looked so still, so like Sunday 
evening. The full blown lilacs in the gardens, the tall trees in the park, 
even the houses seemed to have something subdued about them. At 
last we arrived at the station. Mother and Aunt Julia got into a first- 
class carriage, Adams and I went second. ‘Two men were in the carriage 
and soon a young man got in, and a woman with a little boy. We passed 
along quickly till the houses became more and more scattered, and we were 
fairly out of London. We watched the pretty Kentish scenery, tillit became 
darker and darker, and the stars came out, and by and by the moon, 
in such a beautiful crescent. When everything became a confused mass 
Adams and I settled ourselves to go to sleep, and spent a very comfortable 
time. It was about 10} when we arrived at Dover. There are two stations, 
and somehow we had got into the wrong one. Somebody went to fetch 
Mother a Bath-chair, which was some time in coming. It was chilly out 
in the night air, but Mother was sitting warmly wrapped up in a fur, 
and did not feel it. At last the Bath-chair arrived, accompanied by a 
man and boy. Mother was started, and Aunt Julia and Adams and I walked 
by her side. It was only about five minutes walk from the station, through 
the street of quaint old red brick houses, a sort of compromise between 
houses and cottages, to the Lord Warden Hotel. The landlord and land- 
lady saw us upstairs. It is a capital hotel, and looks so cheerful, with 
the soft red druggetting on the stairs and passages. We got some tea, 
and went straight to bed. Mother and Aunt Julia had one room, and 
Adams and I slept next door. I slept so soundly, and woke up to find 
Adams moving about the room. It was half past six. I stayed in bed a 
long time—till Adams was dressed, then I got up and dressed, and followed 
Mother and Aunt Julia downstairs. Mother had had a bad night, and 
was not so well. She had borne the journey yesterday so remarkably 
well. I forgot to say that she travelled with a very nice French family, 
who are going to Paris, and are going to look out for us. It really must 
be my French family turned up. We had breakfast together at a little 
table in the large coffee-room. I was so hungry. We then went into 
the reading-room, which is charming, with such a lovely sea view. There 
was a very nice-looking lady who came in, read her chapter, and then talked 
to Mother. She said she crossed the Atlantic twice every year. I have 
my ideas about her. I think she belongs to Miss Mackenzie’s home for 
lost children, if she isn’t Miss Mackenzie herself. It was soon time to 
start, and off we went on the pier, and got into our steamer. Mother, 
Aunt Julia and I went straight downstairs, and arranged ourselves in the 
cabin, Mother and Aunt Julia on seats below, I on a seat, or canopy, or 
whatever it is called, above, with a delightful loop-hole which I could 
just look out of. There was a French nurse and children in the cabin 
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besides other people. An old sailor told us that we should havea beauti- 
ful passage, the sea was like a sheet of glass. 

We all took our chloral, and settled ourselves comfortably. Presently 
Mother said that she could see the Archdeacon through a loop-hole. 
She put a white handkerchief over her face, and remained so, all the time. 
First I lay quiet, then I sat up and looked through my loop-hole ; I should 
have liked to have drawn what I saw, only there was nothing to see but 
water, and the spray dashing against the window. Then I lay down again 
and nearly went to sleep, listening to the cooing of a dove in the next 
cabin. ‘Then again I sat up, and saw through my loop-hole a dim out- 
line of something which looked like land, and watched it as it got nearer 
and nearer so very slowly. When we were quite near Adams came, and 
gave us some champagne, and I went on deck and spoke to the Archdeacon, 
who had not been ill : neither had anyone else on the vessel. The Arch- 
deacon was explaining some of the working of the vessel to me, when 
Mother and Aunt Julia appeared on deck, and shortly after our steamer 
came sailing up the Calais pier. There was a great bustle as we arrived 
at shore. We had to get out of the steamer in a great hurry, and get into 
the train. 

I thought we were going straight on, and not going to get anything to 
eat ; but the train soon stopped before the Restaurant, and we got out, 
went in, and got some luncheon. ‘Then off again in the train ; the Arch- 
deacon, Mother and Aunt Julia in a 1st class ; Adams and I in a second. 
We had two Englishmen as companions which was very tiresome. Adams 
thought they were commercial travellers. It was so hot, and the dust 
kept blowing in at the window, and covering us. The country for a long 
time was flat and uninteresting. At one place there seemed quantities 
of lakes. As we got nearer Paris the woods were perfectly lovely, so soft 
and fresh, and green, and then again the country became flat. It was 
such a long journey, six hours, and Adams and I got so tired. At last I 
woke up Adams to show her Paris unmistakably before us. ‘The train 
stopped, and we all got out, and got a fiacre as quickly as possible. I 
thought Paris perfectly lovely, as we drove through it. The houses 
were so white, and the trees so green, and cool looking. We passed 
through the Place Vendéme, and drove up to the Hotel Dominici. ‘The 
landlady, very nicely dressed, met us, and showed us upstairs, talking 
French all the time. We were shown our sitting-room, a nice, bright, 


pleasant room. 


Monday, 17th May. 

It would really be quite impossible to write down all we did in Paris, 
now. We went to the Louvre twice ; to the Madeleine, Notre Dame, 
Saint Roch, Chapelle des Invalides, and the Sainte Chapelle. Of all 
the places we went to, I liked the Sainte Chapelle best. One day at table 
d’héte, I began to talk to my next neighbour, a nice quiet-looking girl, 
in French. I soon found out that she was American ; shesaid she could talk 
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English if I liked, but she would rather talk French, so we talked French 
most of the time. Her home was close by the falls of Niagara, and she 
had been travelling this last year, and spent most of the time at Berne. 
She said how much more beautiful American scenery was than Swiss. 
Swiss was very nice on a small scale. We talked about books, and had 
quite an interesting conversation. The last day I went out with the 
Archdeacon to the Madeleine again, and had a very nice time. 

At four o’clock, when it was still intensely hot we started off in the train 
for Nancy, Friday the 14th. We were all together in one carriage, second 
class, and were in high spirits. After a time Mother lay down, and we 
watched the country, everything looked very pretty in the setting sun, 
and afterwards all cold and grey. At one station we got out, and some 
of us had dinner. I had a cup of strong coffee without milk, which 
kept me awake all the time, which I was very glad of, for I divided my 
attention between a most interesting chapter in Great Events 
on the French Revolution, and a most interesting conversation between 
Mother and the Archdeacon. When it became dark and the moon came 
out, all except Adams and I settled themselves as comfortably as they 
could to go to sleep. Adams dozed part of the time in a corner. I 
was bright and wide awake, and able to enjoy looking at the scenery 
we passed. It was nothing to the scenery we see at present and yet parts 
were extremely pretty. When everyone was dozing, I said the whole 
of Savonarola over to myself, because it seemed to suit the forests and 
the moonlight. Then we came to a station, and woke up, and we began 
to sing “Three blind mice.”’ At about half past twelve, I think, we 
arrived at Nancy, and after getting out, walked to the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
which was very near. Such a queer, old-fashioned inn it was, with a 
strong smell of cheese pervading it. 

Iloved our excursion to Gerardmer. Isuppose it must be on a table-land, 
for the lake in the valley is more than 2,100 ft. above the level of the sea. 
There are high hills all round. I do not care very much for Gerardmer 
itself, but I do think the country around lovely. We had table d’héte 
when we arrived. There was such a noise at table, for a society had come 
down with their wives, and were talking and laughing as loudly as they 
could. We had to wait to get our rooms till the other family had left, 
so we sat in the hall and wrote letters. Next morning we had our coffee 
in our rooms. It was such a comfort to have large wash basins again 
for the basins had been getting smaller and smaller ever since we left 
England. One morning, while staying at Gerardmer, we started off, 
about 10%, in a tiny carriage, to visit some lakes. It was a delicious 
day, for the rain the evening before had cooled the air, and freshened 
it. Mr. Lade and I had to sit together on a tiny little back seat, which 
soon gave way on his side, and he had to sit at the bottom of the carriage, 
with his feet on the step ; then my side gave way, and I had to sit at the 
bottom of the carriage with my feet out on the other step. Before all 
this, I forgot to say, we got out to visit the Pont des fées, which is very 
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wild. Aunt Julia and I took sketches of it. We drove for miles and miles 
through beautiful scenery. We passed the first lake, and drove on to 
the second little lake, so peaceful, nestling among the mountains. We 
got out at a small farm-house, and dried our waterproofs in the sun, for 
it had been raining. Then we all had luncheon of fried eggs together, 
on a table under the shade of large trees. After it was over we went 
along a lovely woodland path to a waterfall, and moved a little awa 
from the deafening noise, to where the tall fir-trees stood round us, hig 
above our heads, and sang “‘ Rock of Ages,” all together. I don’t think 
I could possibly forget that hymn, if I lived to be a hundred ! Then we 
had reading and prayers. The Archdeacon left the prayer-book at the 
farm ; so he gave us some collects, with an extemporary prayer at the end. 
Mother and Aunt Julia then stayed at the same place, but the Archdeacon 
went to the other side of the stream to sketch, and I sat with him. He 
talked about Ruby, and said what a very sweet character he thought her. 
While we were sitting there it beganto rain, anda regular storm was coming 
on, so we all went off to the nearest cottage. We came to the door, into 
a tiny little narrow passage of dark oak beams looking nearly rotten, 
then into another queer little dark room, with shelves holding plates ; 
and from that into another room, where sat a woman, rocking with her 
bare foot the most primitive cradle I have ever seen. She was very pleasant 
to us, and we all sat down on the rough wood chairs and boxes about 
the room. ‘The floor was paved, and the ceiling of dark oak beams. 
There was one little window. The mother soon took the baby in her 
arms, dressed only in its little shirt. Mr. Lade and I sketched them. The 
storm was coming down hard, so we repeated poetry to pass away the time. 
A little child of four years old came in, also a stray hen, who had to be 
sent off and the door banged after her. Then a young girl of about 
sixteen, I should think, and a kid a few weeks old, which she seemed 
very fond of, and cuddled in her arms. The woman had five children, 
girls, of which two were at school. She showed us the copy-book of 
one of them, a child of seven. When the storm was over we drove home 
again, and in the evening sat together in the upstairs drawing-room. 
Thus ended what was, I think, the happiest day so far of our travels. 


Aix-la-Chapelle, fune and. 

Our life here at present is very happy. We have a cool, summerlike 
little drawing-room ; and are bright with our pots of heliotrope and rose ; 
and the flowers from the market—wild pinks, peonies, lilies of the valley 
and forget-me-nots. The Tuesday after we arrived Mr. Lade left ; 
and Wednesday, the Archdeacon. I went with him to the Cathedral, 
here, which I do not care for anything like as much as the others. 

We sing in the choir on Sundays, with Ham, the two Miss Pattesons, 
and three other ladies. Mother is sitting on the balcony, playing some 
sad, sweet airs on the zither, now. Ham consists of a Mr. Bacon at this 
hotel ; a very good man, and very good-natured to us. We are such 
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friends already with the two Miss Pattesons, though we have not yet 
known them a week. They are sisters of the martyred Bishop. Miss 
Joanna is my favourite. (She was at first, not afterwards. Ap. 19.1876). 
I am desperately in love with her. She is so full of fun ; it is such fun to 
see her throwing back her head, and going into fits of laughter, with her 
curls shaking. Her feet look always ready to dance. She is very deaf, 
and plays the organ beautifully. We go to see them, and they come to 
see us often. The other day they showed us the Bishop’s watch. Miss 
Fanny (his real sister) always wears it. Mother and Aunt Julia bought 
photographs of him, taken in the very coat in which he was afterwards 
murdered. The face is so beautiful. Miss Yonge who wrote my favourite 
“ Little Duke ” is their cousin. 

On Sunday we went twice to English service and sang in the organ loft. 
We had some very steep stairs to climb, with ricketty balusters. 
Mr. de Krithligen (how ever is his name spelt?) told us that a 
young lady had once tumbled all the way down those stairs ; 
and appeared rolling into church, a bundle of white dress, so that no one 
could tell which was head, or which were heels. In the evening Ham 
persuaded young Mr. Dobson to come to church with us. We had often 
noticed him, sitting by himself in a corner at meals, or walking in the garden, 
looking the picture of despair. He had a very odd accent. He told 
Meno there was one good thing, we should not remain for long in this 
planet. 


Thursday, 1oth. 

On Tuesday morning it was cold, so we had breakfast in the room. 
Aunt Julia was not ready, so she came in in her dressing-gown. My egg 
broke to pieces in my fingers, so I had to change the top of my dress, 
and put on a thick jacket. After breakfast we had prayers, and then 
hymns, which we had every morning ; Mother sits on the stool at Aunt 
Julia’s feet, and we sing some of our favourites, Aunt Julia taking seconds. 

Aunt Julia and I walked off to market, and bought some roses, and I 
bought a very large plant of pinks for 24 groschen. Then off to the Miss 
Pattesons, who were in good spirits, and invited us and Ham to a German 
tea in the evening. Before it, Miss Joanna and I were to go off for a 
walk, and the others to sit in the Kurhaus gardens. Aunt Julia and I 
misunderstood, and thought they meant in the afternoon ; so I was brought 
there by Adams about 23 p.m., and had to be brought back again by the 
Miss Pattesons. Mother had a zither lesson. She has prevailed on Ham 
to learn the zither, which will be a great consolation to him. We wrote 
letters in the afternoon. After dinner we went off in a carriage, Ham 
and all, to the Miss Pattesons. 


June 21st, Monday. 
Yesterday evening we had my hymn, I mean “‘ The King of Love.” 


I have wished so very often to hear it sung again in church, but never 
did till yesterday. 
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LONDON, 1836 


From the Diary of Franz Grillparzer 
(Translated by Dr. Stefan Hock.) 


[Franz Grillparzer, Austria’s greatest playwright, was born in Vienna in 
1791 and died there in 1872. “‘ I know him not, but ages will,”’ Byron wrote 
after reading one of his earliest tragedies. In spite of this prophecy his work 
1s not known to the English. But it keeps an important place in the repertoire 
of the Austrian and German stage, being a happy compound of classical and 
romantic styles and proving dramatic strength as well as psychological refine- 
ment. After an unbroken sequence of successes, in 1835, in his first and only 
comedy, he met with the disapproval of an audience not used to be bothered with 
moral and intellectual problems in a funny play. The poet, nervous and 
susceptible his whole life through, felt deeply depressed, and from then on his 
oddities grew ever stronger. Ill-humoured and whimsical, he tried to find 
some comfort and repose by travelling to Paris and London. It was a great 
achievement that London was able to overcome his bad temper and to win 
his full admiration. He returned home, relieved and rested.—Translator.] 


ONDAY, May 16th. In Boulogne, put up at the Hotel 

de l’Univers. Tolerable dinner. Then immediately to the 

harbour to make arrangements for the passage. There were 

two steamers instead of one. I preferred the more expensive 
because I thought the other to be overcrowded. And so it was. 
As, on account of the sickness, I did not want to stay in a state-room, 
I booked second cabin, that is to say on the deck, for the berths were 
already reserved by the ladies. I went for a little walk on the pier and 
watched the sun setting in the sea. Finally back to the inn, where 
I found already a Frenchman with an English lady, who intended to 
make the passage in the same steamboat. We put our luggage together, 
and returned to the port, which had got dark in the meantime and 
rang with the confusion of embarking. The commissionaire took 
charge of the luggage; we went on board. The night grew ever 
darker, with great stars in the sky. The ship’s bell rang, the chains rattled. 
It was high tide, the ship began to move. Ever thicker smoke was dis- 
charged from the funnel, we were a-going. The “ Esmerald,” as the 
ship was called, slowly moved along the other five-shilling steamer, the 
“‘ Sovereign.”” The deck of the latter was crowded with passengers, 
who were shouting Good-bye. We approached the gate of the harbour, 
we were at sea. My bowels behaved tolerably, although a rather strong 
wind roused the waves. It was very cold. I drew my cloak up close to 
my eyes. The passengers slipped away into the cabins, where they might 
have vomited or not. In the end I was left with the steersman, who 
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rumbled a song, and with the captain, who walked up and down the whole 
night. At last the dark sea grew faintly light, in the East the heaven 
reddened behind a mass of clouds. But the wind increased. It was 
bitterly cold. The English coast appeared on the left, with a city far 
distant. Southampton, they said. The coast disappeared again. Day broke. 


Tuesday, May 17th. The travellers reappeared on deck with faces 
strangely overwatched. The motion of the ship became gentler, the 
Thames made itself felt. At last we entered the River, the banks became 
visible at both sides. We disembarked. The passengers of the packet- 
boat dispersed, apparently in all directions. As a foreigner, I must 
to the Aliens’ department to deliver my passport and to get a ticket of 
sojourn in return. The officers were polite, but took me in with an 
antiquated map of London and with a rotten Guide des Voyageurs. Even 
then my name did not appear. In the end I recollected that on entering 
the boat at Boulogne, the French commissionaire said he had delivered 
all the luggage in the name of my French fellow-traveller. I had let it 
pass then as of no importance, but now I realized that my name was not 
at all in the list of passengers. I had some trouble in explaining this 
circumstance to the customs officer, and some more trouble in getting 
my things searched at last and given to me, following the examination 
of my passport, with God knows what stipulations. It was now close on 
5 p.m. and I did not know yet where to turn in the immense city. I was 
recommended to a German called Friedmann, who ran a boarding-house 
in Percy Street, but I was told in the Aliens’ Office that he had moved, his 
address being unknown. Of another boarding-house in Golden Square 
which was recommended me, I knew that it was mostly overcrowded with 
foreigners. ‘Then it suddenly occurred to me that Captain X. in Paris 
had mentioned one Mrs. Williams in Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
and I decided to go there. 

A cab was called, my luggage packed on it, and it went endlessly 
through the immense city, which did not make the most favourable 
impression upon me as we passed quickly. At last I arrived. I was 
taken to the landlady, who with a quite good-looking daughter received me 
on the ground floor. I soon realized that my English was insufficient, 
but the daughter knew some French. At last we came to an under- 
standing. I was shown on the first floor a room, which, triangular and 
small, had the shape and size of an ordinary flat-iron. I was promised 
a better on the first vacancy. I was quite happy to be under some roof, 
and agreed. ‘The coachman charged 4s. 6d., 1.e. about two Austrian 
florins and a half! I took possession, washed, changed. At 6 o’clock 
dinner was served. Not so very gorgeously. Mutton, pie, some cheese, 
thin beer or water in addition—vorla tout. One must submit. 


Wednesday, May 18th. At nine o’clock the bell rang for breakfast. 
There was a choice between tea, which does not agree with me, and coffee, 
which they do not know how to prepare here. Besides bread with butter, 
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which makes me sick, and cold meat, which I cannot digest. Yet I helped 
myself, except to meat, at present still too English for me, which, as 
I well noticed, offended the hostess a little. A few Englishmen, who 
also stayed there and who like all of their nation are most unpleasant at 
the beginning of an acquaintance, added to my uneasiness. 

To-night, to the theatre. Three plays were performed, comedies. I 
forget what the first was. The second, “ Etiquette ” or so, was performed 
excellently. Much better than it could be done in Germany or even in 
Paris. English actors have something steady, poised, and manly, which is 
extremely satisfactory. If, as has been said of the Bourbons and the 
Duchess of Angouléme, there is amongst the Vienna actors but one single 
man, 2iz. Mme. Schréder, here on the other hand they are all men, even 
the women ; of course in the best sense. 

But no—I have just found the programme and see from it that the 
first evening I heard “ Fidelio’ with the Malibran. Because of the 
late dinner, I did not hear the first act. From the very outset I found 
that famous singer far below her reputation. But she sings here in English 
which, although she speaks it very well, might have an impairing influence 
upon her singing. ‘The great aria in the second act excellent. But she 
is obviously obsessed by acting and she sets herself thus in so much 
motion that her tones must necessarily suffer. She is not still one moment 
and this constant emphasis is even boring. But it is just this they like 
here. In the third act, when digging the grave, she behaves like a lab- 
ourer, sweat stands at her forehead and there is of course no chance of 
singing any more. In the famous duet in the dungeon I have never 
possibly heard singing worse ; her middle tones were inaudible. But the 
public of this place, who are utterly ignorant of music, admire just this 
overacting, and during her digging and as she pushed the pistol even into 
the muzzle of the Governor and did not let him loose any more, there 
was no end of applause. 


Thursday, May 19th. I must call on my bankers, Doxat and Comp., 
as I am running out of English money. They were said to live in the 
City, Bishopsgate Street, opposite a church, No. 24. I decided none the less 
to walk, this being the only way to become soon and thoroughly acquainted 
withabigcity. At120’clockI started. Ihad the greatest trouble even to find 
my way out of the maze of small lanes near my lodging. As soon as High 
Street, Holborn, and soon was reached, things improved. I do not know 
whether the nervousness of seeking spoiled my pleasure or whether I com- 
pared unconsciously the average of this place always with the best of Paris, 
but even that walk did not produce that admiration of London, with which 
I am now filled. I es iked nearly two hours and found eventually 
Bishopsgate, also No. 24, but there was no trace of the banker there. 
The church was faced by a house, but without any sign, closed_with 
lattices. I enquired in the shop next door, but they behaved as if they 
never had heard the name Doxat. At last I went into another shop. 
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The obliging owner, equally ignorant though he was of the name of Doxat, 
looked it up in a kind of directory and wrote the address out for me, it 
being that of one of the most outstanding bankers. It was No. 13, just 
opposite and close to the shop where I enquired first, in that same locked 
house without a number. Thus to his nearest neighbours, a merchant, 
to merchants, was entirely unknown. The like one frequently finds in 
London. Nobody knows but what concerns him closely, and one often 
accounts for want of good will, what is sheer ignorance. I obtained my 
money in a rather matter-of-fact way, and easily found my way back, but 
got dead tired. By cabs I had been well cheated the very first day, the 
busses came from all sides indeed and even in uninterrupted succession, 
but not knowing their directions I was afraid lest I should reach a far- 
off district, and I went bravely on. To the excellent pavement I owe it 
that I reached my lodging alive, although I did not escape confusion in 
the neighbouring streets. 

Somewhat better dinner, with fish, which is not so bad. After dinner 
to Drury Lane, where I got no admission, and I went therefore to Covent 
Garden. The house in white and gold, not of the best taste, at the most 
thirty times more beautiful than our most beautiful theatre in Vienna. 
On the contrary, Drury Lane, crimson with gold ornaments in relief, the 
most magnificent to be seen. Even the Grand Opera in Paris I think 
must stand back. The shape is more pleasant there, the impression 
more majestic here. In addition, the society in the boxes of the first 
tier was like an Upper House assembled, imposing, exalted. The pit is 
made somewhat unpleasant by the excessive lack of formality on the part 
of the audience (although admission is nearly two Austrian florins). Whoever 
likes keeps his hat on. And when finally the half-price people come in, 
everyone sits down wherever he finds a place, and they seem to take all 
the trouble they can to inconvenience their neighbours as much as possible. 

It is the general effect of the half-prices to destroy the theatres here. 
In order not to give them the best, the good plays are performed at the 
beginning, when society is still at dinner. When the better people come 
to the theatre, they see at best the end of the better and for the rest of the 
evening the rotten stuff, of which, just because of the half-price crowd, 
the remaining entertainment consists. In addition the management of 
the theatres 1s profiteering, miserable. Even to the boxes, where only 
a restricted number will find places, they distribute tickets without any 
limit. The later arrivals now assail the boxes, mount on the benches at 
the backs of those seated already, intrude. The doors of the boxes stay 
open, and I had to leave a performance of ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” with Kemble 
playing, Eo fourth act, just because I did not want to pay for the rest 
with a cold. 


_ Friday, May 20th. I found my way to the West-end, I attended a 
sitting of the Lord Chancellor in a small room scarcely worthy of the 
sublime proceedings. The Lord Chancellor himself in full dress, his 
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staff and a large nosegay before him on the table. He wore a huge wig, 
the barristers smaller ones. Saw Westminster Abbey from outside, 
Whitehall, the Horseguards, the Admiralty and had besides indispensably 
to go to the Aliens’ Office to have my certificate of residence endorsed on 
penalty of money or imprisonment. Oh free England ! Obtained the 
extension until first of July with great courtesy. I was very tired. I 
went to St. James’s Park and sat in the cool sun. Then back, lost my 
way, happened to come to Pall Mall which, with its not so very extraordin- 
ary buildings and the throng of carriages and pedestrians, appeared to me in 
my fatigued condition like a fairy world. I discovered my bearings at 
last with some trouble and arrived home exhausted. 

To-night at Drury Lane. Mme. Malibran and “‘ Somnambula.”” What 
this woman achieves as a singer, became obvious to-day, in spite of her 
afore-mentioned mania to act, which from the very start did not allow her 
to be still for one moment. To-day her voice was pure, sufficient, in 
the deep tones beautiful, flexible to each ornamentation, following the 
expressions of emotion from the softest tones (which yet remained audible) 
to the loudest (which were still musical). She is a truly great singer. 


Saturday, May 21st. 'To-night there was a recital at Drury Lane, mostly 
Handel’s music, selected pieces from five or six oratorios. The stage 
excellently set. In front, at a railing, Soprano and Alto (the latter sung 
by men), behind them, on steps leading up and into the wings, Tenor 
and Bass. Behind these the orchestra in a concentric circle, the few wind 
instruments behind, and in the same direction, with the male voices. The 
back of the setting was done as a Gothic hall, with painted musicians, so 
natural that it made a wonderful impression of an infinite orchestra. Not 
even a painted organ was lacking. The music was performed, with no, 
or with very little, increase of the winds, exactly as written by Handel. 
The effect seems much better to me. The choirs very good, probably 
owing to frequent rehearsals. 


Sunday, May 22nd. We went for an excursion to Richmond. We 
set out at 11 o'clock. The journey took nearly 23 hours. The 
position wonderful, the view as enchanting as possible in a district 
lacking in mountains, but not in water. On feet to Hampton Court, 
a royal pleasure-palace. There are cartoons by Raphael, which I wanted 
to see. When we arrived, the Prince of Orange was expected and there 
was no admittance. I cursed the Prince and did not grudge his loss of 
Belgium. Can the idle folk not have their entertainments in the working 
days of the busy ones? The gardens are marvellous, and all that created 
at a time, when the rest of Europe was still deep in the period of bag- 
wigs. Backto Richmond. The most excellent dinner, which I remember 
to have had in my life. A roast of veal as carved from an elephant, and 
tender and juicy like a young chicken. Excellent pies. Cheese. Salad 
to eat raw, which I did not try to. Porter’s Ale, as I never have drunk. 
Half-a-crown per head. In the evening back to town, the first time on 
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the outside of a mail-coach, i.e. on its roof. Excellent horses. An 
Englishman, who shouted from the inside as mightily as possible and who 
finally alighted for fear, forbade their galloping. We arrived in dark night. 


Monday, May 23rd. A half holiday, late Pentecost Monday, here 
Whit Monday. I went to Westminster Abbey, which is open to-day, 
viz. at charge. Viewed all the chapels, all the monuments, the former 
chased by the guide, the latter to my heart’s content. Nearly none of 
these monuments can be called beautiful, but what an impression they 
make, all of them taken together! And that is not all dead, like the history 
of Germany, but lives in present life, in institutions still existing. Indeed 
this country has a history, we have only curiosities and events. Shake- 
speare’s monument one of the worst. ; 

To-night Macready played ‘‘ Macbeth.” I went. But the holiday- 
mob was there making such a noise that I could not understand one word. 
The witches impersonated by men, their scenes sung, for which end 
whole choirs of male and female witches had to contribute. The resulting 
nonsense but little concerned the audience. The music even good. The 
scene with Banquo’s ghost was differently interpreted than with us. The 
King sits apart from the guests on a chair centre-stage. When he rises 
Banquo comes, in his ordinary dress, from the wings, and sits down. 
That makes the less effect, as one has not seen his death, the murder 
happening off-stage. ‘The second time he comes from the opposite side, 
and then his appearance is fully effective, as one knows by Macbeth’s 
former behaviour, what guest one has to deal with. I should be uncon- 
ditionally in favour of this interpretation, if the murder of Banquo took 
place in sight of the audience. 


Tuesday, May 24th. I saw the Guildhall, a quaint ancient building, in 
the large hall the two colossi called Gog and Magog, real bogeymen, the 
Bank, the Exchange, Post-Office, Mansion House. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
a building in novel taste, sumptuous, huge, without considerable im- 
pression from outside or inside. Full of monuments, largely better 
than those in Westminster Abbey. 

To-night at Drury Lane, “‘ Richard III.’ A beginner in the title-part, 
not bad, but without any grandeur. Raging parties in the audience, 
real discussions between gallery and stalls. ‘‘ That one in the black coat 
has hissed,” my neighbour shouted. ‘Let him be gone.” The best 
was the little Duke of York, very well represented by a little girl. The 
costumes without individual truth, the crowds cheap. 

More pomp was wasted on “The Jewess,” the second play, a 
paraphrase of the French opera of the same name. Triumphal entries, 
armoured men, for which purpose a special gangway was built round 
the orchestra, which had already during Shakespeare’s ‘“ Richard ” 
obstructed the view of the stage. In spite of all efforts it was only a weak 
counterfeit of the tasteful pomp of the Paris Grand Opera. I had had 
enough by the second act. 
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Friday, May 27th. 1 went to the Zoological Garden, Regent’s Park. 
At the box office they refused admission, the permission of one of the 
managers was required. While I was wondering what to do, a smart man, 
a lady on his arm, approached, signed a ticket, handed it to me, wrote 
another assuming that I might like to come another time, and at last used 
his right as one of the managers to introduce me free of charge. Such 
practical kindness one meets only in England. The English are rude in 
crowds, when they feel they are just part of a mass, but take them singly 
and there are no kinder, no politer men, nobody readier to be of service 
to you with all his heart. Common people are more restricted within 
their circle and to the matter just in question than anywhere else. What 
you ask, they will answer, but do not expect any further information, 
about things not closely connected with your question. I asked an 
ordinary man, pointing at a magnificent palace : “Is this the palace of 
St. James?” He answered with greatest kindness, it was the palace of 
the Duke of Sutherland, told me a lot of the Duke’s particulars, his whims 
and the like, but he did not tell me that St. James’s palace was next door, 
for I asked him about the one facing us. ... 

I strolled through the wonderful garden and saw the menagerie which 
has no equal in the world. And all by private subscriptions. Two 
elephants, one an East Indian of the biggest sort, one rhinoceros, four, 
I say, four giraffes! And what not ! 


‘Saturday, May 28th. I went to see the drive in state at St. James’s. 
We strolled through St. James’s Park, stood at the palace and saw the 
coaches pass. Princess Victoria a good-looking girl. The Royal Guard 
royal, Imperial would be too little as the guard here consists of a whole 
regiment and not of sixty trimmed invalids on borrowed horses or of as 
many noble yokel squires, as with us. 


Monday, May 30th. Dinner at an inn in the Strand, } crown per 
head. Real turtle soup, very good fish in portions such as Christ with 
seven of them really could have fed 30,000 men, roast beef, which you 
could carve yourself from a giant piece, and cheese. To some ale I added 
good Sherry mixed with hot water and sugar, a digestive in use here. 

Then tothe theatre. Charles Kemble was to appear in “‘ Julius Caesar.” 
The performance good. Sheridan Knowles as Brutus not especially 
good, Cassius Macready praiseworthy, Kemble, who played Antony, 
excelled in the scene after Caesar’s death and pre-eminent in the funeral 
speech. The mob scenes much better than the like with us. 


Tuesday, May 31st. The daughter of the house was married to-day. 
Big breakfast, but for which we poor boarders had to wait on an empty 
stomach till eleven o’clock. There was a sort of stiff behaviour unknown 
even in Germany. Beside the bridegroom three or four other persons 
made short speeches and a number of healths were drunk according to 


rule. 
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Then by railway to Deptford. The whole way carried through the air 
on arched bridges. Thirty or forty coaches, hung one to the other, waited 
for the steam-carriage, which should put them in motion. One gets in. 
At last snorting announces the returning monster. It is put in front. 
Now it shakes and rages, the motion takes place. First slowly, then quicker 
and quicker, till the whole storms along with the velocity of about bird’s 
flight. One notices the rapidity more by the flying-by of the objects 
than by being affected by it, when sitting in the carriage. In six minutes 
one arrives at Deptford, which might be half a German mile distant. 


To-night to the Italian opera. ‘‘ Gazza ladra.”” The Grisi, excellent 
voice, great volubility, sometimes abused. She likes to sing sharp. I 
have not noticed with her any truly great momentin either acting or singing. 
The theatre beautiful, immense, the most fashionable society, full dress. 


Thursday, June 2nd. After dinner to Parliament. We had to wait 
two hours before entering the Foreigners’ Gallery for 4 crown. A remark 
of mine, that I could send for the poet Bulwer to come and give us admit- 
tance, induced one of my companions to speak to that purpose with the 
constable. Lo and behold, Mr. Bulwer comes to meet me, which of course 
was very inconvenient for me, as my remark was just meant to be a joke. 
I told my request to the good-looking young man, as it was now necessary 
to speak. He seemed, as only natural, not quite au fait of names and 
matters, behaved somewhat cavalierly, assured me that to-day the throng 
was too big, but if I should like to come next day at 5 o’clock.... Fagon de 
parler. Iwas glad to get rid of him again. The house, only a provisional 
one, made at first a most unimportant impression, which however soon 
became grand. A long narrow hall with seats at both sides. The Speaker 
in the back part. Facing the Speaker the Foreigners’ Gallery, so far 
distant that one can hear only with difficulty and on account of the chan- 
delier see the one side of the house only. We sat on the right, thus with 
a full view on the Governmental side. O’Connell dressed all in black, 
with small protruding shirt-frill. A vigorous man, black-haired, a roll 
of paper in his hand, which he put to his mouth like a clarinet during 
the speeches of the opposite party. As we entered, the Secretary for 
Ireland, Lord Morpeth, just made .a speech. Strong and vigorous, 
interrupted by “‘ Hear, hear ” from his party and “‘ Oh, oh ” and “ Ey, ey ” 
from the opposition. It took some two hours. Finally Shiel rose. His 
voice is like a double-edged sword, at first disagreeable, he himself a blazing 
flame. The vivacity of his movements, the varieties of his voice, the 
bitterness of his scorn, the thunder of his cursing indescribable. Of 
course it was mostly variations of worn-out themes. On account of the 
distance, of the speed, especially of Shiel’s manner of speaking, and of my 
poor ability to understand spoken English, there was very much I could not 
gather. Still, it made a great impression. On this occasion the flow of his 
speech seemed to me more artificial than natural. But that did not impair 
the effect. The English may be tranquil. They do not perhaps know the 
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other nations sufficiently to be quite aware of how all-powerful they are. 
When they once seriously will, everything will scatter into dust before 
them, as even Napoleon did. The world is safe. 


Friday, Fune 3rd. In the evening again to the House of Commons. 
Admitted after one hour’s waiting. Mr. Ward, one of the ministers, 
I believe, was just speaking, rather tedious. There wasa sudden commotion, 
all thronged together, the onlookers got up : O’Connell began to speak. If 
ever a man combined all external qualities of an orator, it is he. Able figure, 
deep-sounding voice, easy adequate movements, in derision as well as in the 
thunder of gravity equally effective. What he said, sounded not very new, at 
least as far as I understood. The flow of his speech was not always continuous 
as with the blazing flame Shiel. There was no end of shouting and ap- 
plauding. He vomited invectives and personal abuses, so that the Speaker 
had to reprimand him. Every now and then his party interrupted him 
with shouting and cheering, so that he could hardly finish a sentence. 
The Irish seem to have excellent declamatory talents, the English are good 
orators, speakers I should prefer to say. From a combination of both, 
the truly good orator would proceed. At the end of his speech an immense 
commotion amongst the members, the reason of which I could not catch. 
Perhaps they meant already to divide. Then suddenly a clear quick 
voice was heard : it was Sir Robert Peel. But my strength was exhausted. 
I could not sit any longer. From 7 to 1 o’clock pressed, crowded, without 
a halt, worn out by attention to a language only half intelligible to me. 
I could not hear any more, even less, understand. The newspapers must 
tell what happened after. 


Sunday, fune 5th. Anyone who knows what a fearful thing a Sunday in 
London is, will understand my situation, if I say that it began to rain 
early in the morning and ceased with short intervals only in the 
evening. Dinner at five, as usual on Sunday, to provide a longer after- 
noon for the servants. I watched the young people, who tried to con- 
quer the tedium of Sunday by children’s games, wherefore the landlady 
and her daughter had retired in genuine English sabbatarian idolatry. 
Tea-time was long past. Some cheese and bread took its place. 


Tuesday, Fune 7th. In spite of the rain, to the Italian theatre, “ L’ 
Assedio di Corinto.” I have up to now done the Grisi wrong. She is 
as accomplished a singer as there has ever been. She has a facility and 
a charm of voice, rarely possessed by prima donnas whose voices mostly 
are half-out, when they reach the last rungs of the ladder. 


Thursday, June oth. Early in the morning to St. Paul’s, which was 
adapted with endless steps for the children’s festival. Under the huge 
dome, round the place we use to call presbytery, the rising seats 
of which I counted sixteen rows one above another. Space for 8,000 
children. In the centre a pulpit, at the back the organ. The assembly 
altogether up to 14,000 people. The onlookers were soon assembled, 
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a view without limit. St. Peter’s in Rome excepted, nothing to compare 
with it. By and by the children arrived, according to the parishes clad 
in different colours, the boys most baroque, the girls, although in old 
women’s dresses, yet by the extraordinary cleanliness of their bonnets, 
aprons and collars cut like pilgrims’, all shining white, a beneficial sight, 
blue, green, red in all shades, black, brown, grey. The girls from down- 
stairs up, the boys from above down. When all the 8,000 were assembled, 
they offered a sight the like of which there is not in the world. ‘Towards 
the organ a fan, only girls, snow-white, bordered with dark boys, indeed 
like an angels’ glory. ‘The others sat, distributed horizontally. The white 
girls formed the snowy region of the human mountains except that it 
was the lower region. Here and there the straight line was interrupted 
picturesquely by a sector of bonnets and aprons jutting upwards. ‘Tedious 
prayers interspersed with chorals which the 8,000 children sang like a 
thunderstorm, set in soprano key. The rather difficult things went better 
than I should have thought. The order was admirable except that the 
execution of certain actions by command, which however could not be 
done otherwise, was damaging. Thus at certain lines of the prayers 
the children covered their eyes simultaneously with hands and aprons, 
which looked a little hypocritical. The Princess Victoria was present 
with her mother and the Duke of Orange. She sat first quite at the 
bottom, amongst the children. But as people mounted the benches to 
see her, in spite of the stewards who indefatigably touched those standing 
up with their staffs and called upon them to behave decently, she left 
her place and sat down in the choir. Thereupon the girls seated there 
turned their faces towards her and made continuous curtsies at the same 
time, so that it looked like a waving sea. Suddenly in the middle of the 
prayers, a few schoolboys got the idea to bring her a loud Hurrah, in which 
the whole children’s host joined ; to the obvious displeasure of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh (a high Tory, Lord Beresford). It seemed that the little 
ones got a hint to omit it, for the shouting was not repeated, which is 
otherwise not the custom. 

I went to London Coffeehouse. Excellent English cookery. Salmon 
too good for an emperor, roast beef surpassing every conception, currant 
tart for Great Briton’s palate, peas boiled in water, salads to eat raw, which 
we did not, Stilton cheese, to which nothing is equal. The menu 4s. 
In addition, ale, hock, and at the end some sherry. After that to the 
cigar divan, where one gets a cigar and a cup of bad coffee for one shilling. 
A wealth of newspapers. 

I went to the Italian opera. ‘“ Marino Falieri”” by Donizetti. In the 
same box with me a quite charming Englishman, who spoke French 


quite decently and seemed to fancy the music. T'wo qualities rare in 
this country. 


Friday, June 1oth. To the secretary of the Austrian Legation. Evi- 
dently a clever man, but perhaps too much convinced of it. As concerns 
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the insincerity of Whigs and Tories he shares my opinion. Neither of 
the two parties dare to say what they really want. Their speeches are 
so void and they so easily ridicule each other, because their reasonable 
intentions never are spoken of. He thinks the Radicals the only clever 
and able ones. A revolution towards democracy with public bankruptcy 
etc., he thinks to be unavoidable. I do not believe it. It would only be 
ossible, if the moderate Tories continued to keep their distance 
rom the Whigs and thus to force them into seeking their majority with 
the Radicals. But even then nothing like that will happen. Rather the 
Tories will take the lead again. The spirit of the masses obviously is 
monarchic. 

I luckily obtained admittance to the House of Lords. The hall small, 
bright, red wall-covering. In the back part the throne, some twelve 
steps in front of it, the Woolsack of the Lord Chancellor. The bishops, 
although in opposition, sitting on the right governmental side. There 
were scarcely a dozen members present, who in the meantime took exercise 
in short debating speeches. By and by the house became full. One of 
the first Lord Wellington. He looks resolute and yet witless, as he really 
is. Wellington spoke short and haltingly. A bishop spoke against the 
Government. Lord Melbourne, who is not good-looking and was dressed 
nearly sordidly, a white hat on, a cudgel in his hand, answered vigorously 
in the mood of superiority. Lyndhurst rose. Melbourne answered him 
violently, threatening, offending. Lyndhurst rejected the reproaches, not 
in the politest manner. There was a pause. I left. 


Sunday, Fune 12th. At 10 a.m. to Windsor. On account of Sunday 
it was impossible to get a cup of tea in London and I had to ride these 27 
English miles fasting. Windsor Castle made no remarkable impression 
in the light of forenoon. The Gothic style combined with the rather 
new-looking plaster has a disharmonious effect, like a sort of toy. And 
as the country is without any mountains, yes (not reckoning the hill, upon 
which the castle wee even without any elevations, the light falling straight 
from above makes a dull impression. We took a quick breakfast and entered 
the park. It is beautiful, but not so very remarkable, at least not for 
somebody, who comes from Austria’s beautiful sceneries and not from the 
Berlin Tiergarten. 


Monday, June 13th. We saw Kensington Gardens with the palace of 
Princess Victoria. The gardens marvellous, beautiful nature combined 
with carefully hidden art. The palace a strange building, brick-red, in 
the taste of St. James’s Palace. ‘The open space in front of the palace, 
green, bordered with groups of trees, the most charming and grand to 
be seen wherever. 

To-night at Covent Garden. A new opera, or, as they call it, Operatic 
Romance, ‘“‘ The Sexton of Cologne.”’ The singers not so bad, the music 
tolerable, the settings prodigal. Then “The Hunchback,” with the 
author Sheridan Knowles in the leading part. He rendered the part 
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funnier than it is played with us and should be done altogether, as I believe. 
Miss Faucit, an excellent actress, sometimes overacting a little. But 
what natural accomplishment! I do not know anybody as imposing 
in Germany. That is the right word. Imposing they are, the better 
actors here. Beautiful figure, beautiful hair, glorious eyes, splendid 
voice. Nothing dropped, neglected, everything sustained. ‘The Germans 
try so much to be natural as to become quite insignificant. Here they 
know at least that they practise an art. 


Tuesday, June 14th. I booked a place in the steamboat, which leaves 
the day after to-morrow for Antwerp. I obtained just the last cabin. 
I received a discharge at the Aliens’ Office. Then into the warm swimming 
pool. Quite nice, but half unclean and half indecent. One must enter 
the water naked and there are of course traces of those bathing. 


Thursday, Fune 16th. Day of departure. I paid my bill which good 
Mrs. Williams had set down, however, higher than agreed at first. All 
the same not expensive. A cab was called. We took leave. Mrs. 
Williams had tears in her eyes, also little Bella seemed grieved. We shook 
hands. Goodbye! and into the carriage. ‘The custom-house was reached, 
the luggage brought into a boat. We rowed over to the steamer. The 
ship was none of the prettiest nor of the fastest, as they told me. Only 
a fortnight ago it had lain three days near Flushing because the engine 
had broken down. I inspected the cabin, a kennel, although inside 
mahogany and bronze. The deck full of travellers, nearly all English. 

At 10.30 we started, the weather was rainy, but calm. We went once 
more—for the last time—through the waterways of London. The East 
India Docks were reached. ‘I'he houses became scantier, then they 
failed altogether. ‘The Thames swelled to the shape of a lake, the banks 
retired more and more, became less and less showy, disappeared. We 
were in the open sea. 
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DY NESIDE 


By RHODA HIND 


FOUND myself with a task to do on the Tyneside—that is, in 
Newcastle and Gateshead. It was summer. There was faint sun- 
shine. I remembered Coal at once. Did I imagine it was in the 
air ? Newcastle is black. 

There was still time in the whole of a Sunday before the job could be 
begun. Therefore I asked how to get out of the blackness. I went to a 
windy post on the Roman Wall and imagined the Wall manned and 
thought about Rome and Roman Britain and the meaning of civilization. 

Newcastle is very near the point where the Roman Wall ends. North of 
it are the grasslands of which Cobbett writes with his accustomed fire and 
still north of it on the coast is Holy Island and Lindisfarne. There was 
Cuthbert and Aidan. In this way I, for my own material comfort, denied 
the blackness and attempted to put the town respectably in the pageant 
of history. 

On Monday morning I decided to accept the coal dust and find my way 
in the town. First the river was to be reckoned. The two towns of New- 
castle and Gateshead face one another across the Tyne. Like a monstrous 
stream of train oil, the river flows beneath the bridges. They are bridges 
and no more. Perhaps the River Spirit would have taken (that is, rapt) 
the Architect-Engineer, who dared to defy its vileness by giving grace 
to a bridge. The two towns grow upwards more or less steeply from the 
river. Their roots are there in the mud and from the mud they draw their 
life. Newcastle lifts itself up and blossoms into substantial streets which 
have the unmistakable face of unflinching business. There are prosperous 
shops and cinemas and one giant glittering Movie Palace. Gateshead 
across the way has yielded everything to its vis 4 vis in appearances. 
But I must come back to the river or, at least, to its banks. 

On the Newcastle side there are warehouses and a quay and amongst the 
business houses there is a vestige of charm in a surviving Tudor black and 
white building. Sunday is the day for the quay. Business sleeps and the 

eople have a market and a promenade. One meets friends in Sunday-best. 
The stalls sell magic medicines, bargains in cosmetics, forecasts of life and 
love. On one pitch there is a seller of mandragora. A little head and a prize- 
fighter body, much of which is exposed, give him some resemblance to a 
monstrous mandrake. He sweats as he tells his gaping audience the marvels 
of this medicine. It will cure all ills of man, woman and child. He gives 
precise instructions for the brew. Health and all that health means for 
threepence. There is a murmur of buyers. The impassioned orator takes 
his mandrakes, slices the bodies and limbs and in a lightning action, 
puts the gobbets into little paper bags and takes his money. Business was 
too brisk to give an opportunity for discussing the ancient remedy, the 


magic and the screaming root. 
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Across the dark stream is a melancholy church on a high bank. It is 
forlorn and utterly black. The bank alongside looks as though some vast 
mechanical grab had wrenched a piece and left a scattering of debris. 
Nothing grows there. It is true that the Commissioner for Special Areas 
will do something to relieve the desolation. 

My errand had reference to the desolation. The quayside and the streets 
of shops and offices did not Aouse people and it was people in their habita- 
tions whom I had to see. One has not far to go, however, to find Newcastle’s 
population. I shall attempt to describe one neighbourhood only. Scots- 
wood Road runs westwards from the Railway Station. Mean streets rise 
steeply from the Tyne and the Railway and are crossed by other streets of 
houses that look as though they had been squeezed out of a machine. In 
their midst is Elswick Colliery and Vickers Armstrong Works. The dust of 
the Colliery settles on everything within and without the houses. Judging 
from superficial research and general observation, it would seem that half 
the male population is out of work. (Probably at the moment of writing 
Vickers Armstrong have been able to relieve unemployment but I believe 
their first choice for workers falls on young women). Everywhere along 
the streets are groups of men leaning against walls, sitting on window sills. 
It is impossible to imagine that they have ever done otherwise. Long 
inactivity, failure of hope that life could ever offer any change, security 
from starvation on the one hand and certainty of worklessness on the other, 
all give them resignation to their fate. Hopelessness is a dope that dulls 
every kind of energy. They loaf time without end and stare at those 
villainous streets which vary only in degrees of squalor. Sometimes there 
is a gap where ‘ condemned ’” houses have been demolished. These gaps 
are left vacant for a period of at least three years in order that the vermin 
may of a certainty be exterminated. Such ground is grey like a lava bed : 
not a blade of grass grows on it. It is not even levelled that the children may 
play on it. It remains like a cursed place. But it seems to be unnoticed by 
those who now only heed night and day and the inevitable recurrent 
happenings of their own existence. 

Many families visited lived in one room, others in two. The average 
family is two adults and six children. In many cases one child has died for 
every two that lives. The houses are dark like cellars ; they have the air 
of never having been lit by the sun. Only the bright fire redeems the 
wretchedness. ‘he more energetic of the mothers has probably just 
finished with the wash-tub—the elder girl of 12 or 13 home from school 
is nursing the baby. The father is brought from the street corner to talk 
to the visitor. In one instance I had to find a man whose wife had died and 
left him with three small children for whose care he could make no pro- 
vision. ‘The only entrance to the lodging was through a dirty and littered 
backyard. The wife of a neighbour appeared and offered the explanation 
that as the man was working on a night-shift, he was at the moment sleeping 
and could not be disturbed. This woman, although young, was a travesty 
of a human being, misshapen, lost in dirt and degradation. Her children 
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ceased from playing in the muck and hung on to her. One had a very 
diseased ear. She was asked if it were possible to get some attention for it. 
But no, that was too small a matter to call for effort. She gaily told that 
the houses had long since been condemned, that they were likely to stand 
for some time, that they were rat-ridden and that many people in the 

row ’ were diseased. On persuasion she roused the man whose children 
had lost their mother. He leaned against the door of his hovel. His quiet 
indifference was that of an idiot. Only compulsion would provide a 
moving force. 

Another lodging visited was that of a woman whose husband was serv- 
ing his sixth term of imprisonment for receiving stolen goods. (‘This was a 
rare instance of activity—an exception to the general condition of resigned 
immobility.) This woman had one room sixteen feet square and a smaller 
room which I was never allowed to see. She had eight children—the 
eldest sixteen and the youngest three months. The room was furnished 
with a large dirty bed, one or two chairs, a small table littered with scraps 
of food, a gas cooking-stove and miscellaneous boxes, pails and basins. 
The infant, tied into clothes, was on the bed. I had passed the next to the 
youngest child on the doorstep, licking round the jagged edges of an empty 
condensed milk tin. The sixth child was in hospital, dying, I imagine, of 
dropsy. The five elder children all seemed healthy, intelligent and in 
excellent spirits. The mother, a woman of thirty-five, was of questionable 
character. She had lost one eye and the remaining eye looked as though it 
would not last very lung. An N.S.P.C.C. officer had, earlier, visited this 
woman, because of reports of the neglect of the children. He had found her, 
without her gas cooking stove, heating a saucepan of water fixed over a 
gas jet on the wall. The water boiled over and scalded the arm of one of 
the smaller children. The presence of the N.S.P.C.C. officer did not 
deter her from thrashing the child for screaming. I made enquiries into 
this woman’s circumstances. I found that she received an allowance from 
the Public Assistance on the basis of the number of her family. I asked if 
she always managed to pay the rent. She replied that she had no choice ; 
otherwise she would be evicted. The house was owned by the wife of a 
respected citizen. The owner came each week in her car to collect the 
rents. She refused to do any repairs. The water-system was defective and 
in any case the tenants had to draw water from a common tap. ‘This woman 
paid 10/- a week. Other tenants, in the basement, at the back of the house 
and above, having single rooms, paid rents varying from 7/6 to 4/6 and the 
ageregate yield of this filthy and dilapidated house was 37/6 a week. 
I was asked to visit another family ; a man with three children, a girl of 
thirteen, a boy of eleven and a boy of nine were living in one room. There 
was also a lodger. There was one bed. The man earned an unknown 
amount as a window cleaner. He gave the children a few odd pence each 
day with which to buy food. Their main diet was bread, chips and biscuits. 
He was frequently drunk and treated the children with extreme cruelty. 

But I must, for the sake of balance, give the picture of a man who, 
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although well on in middle age, had kept his place in the colliery. I was 
asked into the kitchen. It was the usual dark room giving on a backyard. 
However, there was a bright kitchen range and the wife was just knocking 
loaves out of the tins as she took them from the oven. The man, entirely 
black with coal dust, was lying asleep on the sofa. He lay like an effigy. 
Life, evidently, was not too bitter to him. 

In Gateshead there is a huddle of slums near the river. It is a network of 
yards and narrow ‘courts’. In many cases the ground-floor rooms are 
entered from one side of the house and the upper room is reached by a 
wooden stairway in the yard at the back of the house. In one ‘ court ’ one 
water tap and three dilapidated privies served six families. A girl came to 
tell me about her family. They lived in one room—parents, a boy aged 
seventeen, a girl of fifteen, a girl of ten and a boy of seven. They were 
‘on the Guardians ’. The rent was 3/6 a week. There was no running 
water. They shared a privy with five other families. Divided responsibil- 
ity for its cleanliness meant that it was never clean and in any case there 
was no water. The furniture of the room consisted of one big bed, one 
folding bed, two tables, two chairs, a chest of drawers, a mangle (there 
are no washhouses in Gateshead). There was a gas stove for cooking and 
a small open grate. Breakfast was of margarine and bread, tea and tinned 
milk. During the morning they had some bread and ‘ American ’ cheese. 
Dinner was of boiled potatoes, sometimes ‘ tatie stew’. An hour later 
they had bread and tea with skimmed milk or tinned milk. About 4 they 
had tea and broken biscuits and sometimes polony and bread. This girl 
had recently left school. Apparently she had very little more to learn of 
life—as lived in her world. She turned a penny, washing for a blind 
neighbour. She was asked what she did in the evenings. ‘Skippies ’ 
she replied. That turned out to be skipping and dancing. She and her 
playmates danced in the ‘ square’. The ‘ square’ was an enclosed space 
seven or eight yards square. It had been men’s lavatories and had been 
recently cleared by the Corporation. The children learnt tunes from their 
visits to the ‘ movies’ and danced to their own singing. These songs, 
she told me, were ‘ Tip toe through the Tulips ’, ‘ California ’ (in which 
they kicked their height), ‘ Fairy Bells’ and ‘Under my Umbrella’. 
‘That was the fun on most fine evenings. In winter and wet weather they 
played on the staircase. Clothes were bought for very small sums from a 
barrow. They were ragged and dirty. The girl explained that it was not 
easy to wash or mend them. Both operations involved expense. 

Another family visited lived above a backyard. The husband was lying 
on the bed reading the paper. The wife was rocking herself by the fire. 
All the children, except a baby girl, were playing in the street. “An oldish 
man came in and proudly gave the baby a bag of sweets. He was childless 
and this was his offering each week from his dole. I was told by all that 
‘nothing would be ever different ’. But the boy aged eleven had his way 
of escape. He had his racing pigeons. I went from the wretched room 
down into the yard. There, in a cage cut into the wall, was the pigeon house, 
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as precise and exquisite as the home of a drawing room canary. Moreover 
the pigeons were returning true to their home from incredible distances. 

That is a tourist’s picture of a small part of the Tyneside. It is not a 
student’s considered report. No better equipped than a tourist I walked 
to and fro over the bridges and wandered amongst those who are herded in 
the dwellings I have described. One evening there was a mist over the 
river and I saw the harsh aspect softened by the pale grey curtain. Sub- 
stance was remote and only faintly suggested. But these people do not 
look for a mist on the river to assuage pain or lift their hearts. One reads 
that in the early days of the Industrial Revolution, whilst still the people 
who had left the country for the town were remembering the fields and 
the spring, they clamoured for parks and public walks. There is the 
history of the Corn Laws and the Enclosure Acts. In some cases the big 
new towns got their parks and walks. There are few playgrounds for the 
children in these two towns. But I did not find any gardens for the adults 
near their homes. And so, they have inured themselves to their unrelieved 
dreariness. They have become dwellers in a tunnel. 

I wondered why the Irish, who obviously must have come over from 
Ireland in the middle of the 19th century when industrialism was thriving 
and fares from Dublin to Liverpool were 4d. apiece, did not liven the 
scene and add a little Celtic gaiety. It is strange that on the contrary they 
should have increased the desolation. They were cellar-dwellers from the 
start and accepted a lower standard of living than the English. Since the 
sole purpose of the neighbourhood was the production of wealth, the 
Irish who undercut the English were welcomed and spread themselves in 
squalor. They remain to-day, with religion intact and race intact. ‘They are 
no less squalid but their religion and temperament give them, I fancy, a 
glimpse of the sky at the moment when it is visible. _ 

We know that the present derelict state of the neighbourhood is due to 
the decline in heavy industries. The prosperity of the country as a whole 
creeps up from 1931 to this year, but trade in the north-east has only 
fluctuated a few points. That must be accepted. But looking at that grim 
place and remembering mining villages in County Durham where the 
privies are built in a line in front of the houses, one asks what is the state 
of civilization of a people who accept these conditions? I refer of course 
to the imposers of the conditions. In Athens, Rome, Constantinople, 
in the medieval cities of Europe, wealth was made by labour and by con- 
quest. But those who amassed the wealth put some of it back into beauti- 
fying their city. But here the enormous wealth produced, if ever it has been 
used to purchase anything of beauty, or to mitigate devastation, has found 
a site elsewhere for this benevolence. ; ; 

Thus the poverty of many of the Tynesiders is not of one kind only. 
Unemployment pay provides shelter and food. Some manage to squeeze a 
glass of beer out of it and some get into the cinema to have their dope from 
Hollywood. Except the Irish most of them have no religion. Save for 
the efforts made by the National Council of Social Service and others 
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of goodwill, there is nothing for common enjoyment, nothing to please 
the people with an elegance beyond their daily life. Perhaps there is only 
birth and death and love to give them hints of the strangeness and beauty 
of life. And those must happen in the dark overcrowded dwelling. The 
children may escape and find a wider horizon. Decent housing may 
happen even there. But who or what can give these people the vision, 
the spiritual energy to rise from their stagnation? Who will make grass 
grow on those small sterile places? And will they rejoice that the grass 
grows? The Commissioner for Special Areas has made and will still make 
an effort. And Nature, slowly benign, will take a hand when the last chemical 
works cease to operate and the air is clean enough for vegetation. For a 
moment’s thought that seems to be a happy surrender. But what of the 
people who must meantime live there and spend their idle time between 
the squalor of their homes and the grim street or sour open space? 
Perhaps in some future years, the genius of the English for colonization 
may find expression in ‘ settling ’ that particular derelict or empty space. 
Human life is short: but let us hope that some of those who are now 
dragging out existence may still be sufficiently alive to perceive the change. 


ay 


AUTUMN VERSE 


Reviewed by C. DAY LEWIS 


THE ASCENT OF F 6. By W. H. AupEN and CurisToPHER IsHERwoop. Faber 
and Faber. 6s. 

LOOK, STRANGER! By W. H. Aupgn. Faber and Faber. ‘5s. 

READING THE SPIRIT. By RicHarp EBERHART. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

TWENTY-FIVE POEMS. By Dytan Tuomas. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

THE ASSASSINS. By Freperic Proxoscu. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 

THREE OLD BROTHERS. By Frank O’Connor. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

A TROPHY OF ARMS. By Rurn Pitter. The Cresset Press. 5s. 

DEVIL’S DYKE: By CurisTopHER HassaLt. Heinemann. 5s. 


ECHNICALLY, “ The Ascent Of F 6” is a great advance on 

“The Dog Beneath the Skin.” The construction is much firmer, 

the satire as vigorous but less crude, while the morality is rendered 

more explicit without loss of balance or inconsistency of texture. 
In the earlier play, dramatic points were sometimes blunted in order to 
preserve the dream-sequence (also, possibly, because the authors were 
shy of emotional commitments) : the finding of one of Alan’s forerunners, 
for instance, potentially a moment of great excitement and pathos, was 
damped down by giving this man the name of ‘ Sorbo’; the dream- 
texture was thus preserved, but a climax fell flat in the process. 

The new play, almost as uncompromisingly as the medieval moralities, 
presents characters stripped down to their vices. But its surface-plot— 
the colonial rivalry of Britain and Ostnia, the attempt to win prestige by 
conquering a mountain that lies on the frontier between British and 
Ostnian Sudoland, and the fortunes of the British expedition—is so actual, 
so un-dream-like, that the deeper conflicts between the characters become 
dramatically far more significant. The less subtle vices—hypocrisy, 
cynical opportunism and_ self-deception—speak through Sir James 
Ransom, Lord Stagmantle and Lady Isabel Welwyn, when they ask 
James’ twin brother, Michael, to lead the expedition. Michael himself, 
a figure with certain affinities to the late T. E. Lawrence, is tempted and 
finally destroyed by the vice that the authors consider most insidious and 
deadly—the will to power. ; east, 

It is at least arguable that the authors’ preoccupation with motives is 
also insidious and deadly. The key line, 

‘ There is always a wicked secret, a private reason for this,”’ 
suggests that, since all action is poisoned at the source, the good man 
should enter a monastery (Michael is actually offered this opening) and 
leave responsibility for other peoples’ lives to the careerists and the second 
rate. Admittedly, the authors do not press their morality to this logical 
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conclusion ; but the conclusion is, none the less, fascism. <A minor 
criticism may be made of the part played by Michael’s mother. It is she 
who, working upon his unconscious jealousy of his brother, tempts him 
at the beginning to make the ‘ wrong ’ choice : later she is identified with 
the demon of the mountain ; but, apart from her own secret ambitions 
for him, we are never adequately shown how she came to be the cause 
of Michael’s power-vice. At times she seems just a convenient wall on 
which to plaster the slogan, “‘ Mother is always wrong.” 

Technically the play is brilliant. The chorus is an admirable device— 
a humdrum suburban couple who are first exalted to heights of romantic- 
ism by the broadcasts of Michael’s exploits, then chastened by them to a 
quiet acceptance of their own lot (‘‘ Our moments of exaltation have not 
been extraordinary, but they have been real.””) There is also a great deal 
of fine rhetorical verse, of which the following is the high spot :— 


“ O senseless hurricanes 
That waste yourselves upon the unvexed rock, 
Find some employment proper to your powers, 
Press on the neck of Man your murdering thumbs 
And earn real gratitude! Astrologers, 
Can you not scold the fated loitering star 
To run to its collision and our end ? 
The Church and Chapel can agree in this, 
The vagrant and the widow mumble for it 
And those with millions belch their heavy prayers 
To take away this luggage. Let the ape buy it 
Or the insipid hen. Is Death so busy 
That we must fidget in a draughty world 
That’s stale and tasteless ; must we still kick our heels 
And wait for his obsequious secretaries 
To page Mankind at last and lead him 
To the Distinguished Presence ?” 


Auden’s new book of verse, ‘‘ Look, Stranger ! ” will disappoint no one 
but the insensitive reader who can only perceive progress in terms of leaps 
and bounds. On the face of it, apart from their greater clarity and calm 
there is no startling advance here on his first “ Poems ” or ‘“‘ The Orators.”’ 
But as we read and re-read his new work, we begin to see anatural growth 
a steady poetic development, which is far more reassuring than any 
display of freak blooms. It is this continuity of idiom and feeling that 
makes Auden so impressive a poet : this, and the power—product of a 
happy marriage of personality and technique—to write lines which 
sme themselves in the memory and become part of our lives: lines 
such as :— 


‘O love, the interest itself in thoughtless heaven, 
Makes simpler daily the beating of man’s heart :” 
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or 
“When stranded monsters gasping lie, 
And sounds of riveting terrify 
Their whorled unsubtle ears ;”’ 
or 
** Lion, fish and swan 
Act, and are gone 
Upon Time’s toppling wave.” 
or 


““ Here on the cropped grass of the narrow ridge I stand 
A fathom of earth, alive in air, 
Aloof as an admiral on the old rocks, 

England below me:”’ 


In these poems we are made aware again and again of a vision both com- 
prehensive and intense, a highly individual personality subdued to a 
poetic discipline whose aim is to ‘ be anonymous.’ Auden applies to his 
subjects the poetical equivalent of ‘ the surgeon’s idea of pain ’; an original 
attitude so consistent that it almost (but not quite) takes the place of a 
philosophic background. He has discarded both the schoolboy exuberance 
and the Come-to-my-study-in-break manner which marred some of his 
earlier verse. At the same time, the dramatic quality of his work has been 
strengthened, and he has made some interesting experiments, such as 
the ballads ‘ O for doors to be open’ and ‘ O what is that sound.’ “‘ Look, 
Stranger |” is the coming of age of a remarkable poet. 


Mr. Eberhart’s contributions to “‘ New Signatures’”’ aroused keen 
expectations, His new book of verse was to me a disappointment, how- 
ever. It is in the first place surprisingly imitative. Faithful but flat echoes 
of Blake and Hopkins still haunt his work :— 


‘But a fire has burnt the tree down, 

I have no blood for the hounds. 

Why has the will made me a crown 

For a human mind that has bounds ?” 
and 

“* At Fell Foot (charm) farm. Rob 

This, clover-over-the-dales ; 

Smells of cows, good hob- 

Nail, spike my ear! and kissing pails.” 
Also Mr. Eberhart seems to be tone-deaf. His rhythms, now choppy, 
now furtively scurrying, his mishandling of vowel and consonant sounds, 
offend the ear too often without justification : his trick of ending a line 
with two successive stresses is badly over-worked, too. He is much more 
successful with a longer line and a more traditional idiom. ‘New Year’s 
Eve,’ the first fifty-eight lines of ‘ Ode to Silence,’ ‘ Where are those high 
and haunting skies,’ and ‘ The Groundhog’ all have very considerable 
merits. For the general line of his verse, I refer the reader to Michael 
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Roberts’ preface: “it represents the Western, Christian, Aristotelian 
view of life against the Oriental and Plotinic view... .(It) is the outcome 
of a struggle between memory and imagination, sensibility and reasoning. 

No one could accuse Mr. Thomas of being imitative. Apart from a 
few lines reminiscent of the more obscurely allusive Auden :— 


“Intricate manhood of ending, the invalid rivals, 
Voyaging clockwise off the symboled harbour, 
Finding the water final.”’ 


—Mr. Thomas undoubtedly speaks with his own voice. His is not the 
kind of verse which I can at present read with aesthetic understanding : 
it is nonsense, and meant to be : but his use of words is exciting and quite 
individual, he is constantly producing images of remarkable clarity and 
evocative power, and a number of these poems do, I feel, present a self- 
imposed unity beneath the apparently aimless flux of imagery. His pub- 
lishers, clearly at a loss for something to say about his verse, call it ‘ Diony- 
siac ’: in the sense that he is intoxicated with words, this is accurate enough. 
There is also a nervous exacerbation not far below the surface of these 
poems, a latent hysteria which produces sometimes a rhythm and diction 
akin to that of Beddoes :— 


“‘ And death shall have no dominion. 

Dead men naked they shall be one 

With the man in the wind and the west moon ; 

When their bones are picked clean and the clean bones gone, 
They shall have stars at elbow and foot ; 

Though they go mad they shall be sane, 

Though they sink through the sea they shall rise again ; 
Though lovers be lost love shall not ; 

And death shall have no dominion.” 


Mr. Prokosch’s poems are for the most part moods of a sensitive globe- 
trotter, mementoes picked up in Siberia, China, Africa, Egypt and the 
Azores, forebodings aroused in distracted Europe. There is a good deal 
more to them than this, however. The images have a sensuous quality 
which is heightened by the skilful sound-patterns of the verse : the craft- 
manship is good, and Mr. Prokosch experiments with a great variety of 
metres and stanza-forms. Unfortunately he relies too much on certain 
of the Auden formulae ; and when he does, the experiments are not 
successful :— 

“The vile abandonment 
Beside the misty bay.” 


These neo-romantic figures, aiming to be evocative and elastic, through 

too much use turn out just baggy. Mr. Prokosch could be a poet all right, 

I think ; but it is time he came out of the whispering gallery that fills 

ae poems as ‘The Voyage’ and ‘ The Dictators’ with echoes from 
lot :— 
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“But then: after the insinuations of 

Yellow on the stalks, grey on the terraces, yellow 
On the expiring saplings, the awful hue 

Of yellow on the subsiding blades and our desires.” 


_ Mr. O’Connor, an excellent writer in prose, is much less impressive 
in verse. ‘The poems in ballad-form have vigour and facility, but lack 
the dramatic force and the naif charm we find in older Irish ballads like 

The Croppy Boy.’ I feel Mr. O’Connor would have done better to per- 
severe on the lines of ‘A Statue of Life,’ with its satirical comment on 
the old, magniloquent, inefficient, Irish revolutionary type :— 


“ Farewell, poetic speeches, 

And unpoetic songs ! 

Drummers that beat the neighbours, 
While neighbours slashed the drums. 


God rest the decent people 

Who changed the colour then— 
And keep their shadow from us, 
And anes their children men !” 


Miss Pitter is introduced by James Stephens, in a preface of disagreeable 
preciosity, as the second-best poet now writing in English. Her poems, 
hymning such diverse subjects as ‘ The Noumenon ’ and ‘ The Bad Girl,’ 
will appeal to all who like resounding abstractions, coy conceits and self- 
conscious traditionalism. I could not find in them a single arresting image 
or one spark of original fire. 

Mr. Hassall is more difficult to assess. The title-piece of his new volume, 
an allegory in six tableaux, has all the virtues and most of the defects 
that one would expect to find in an unusually talented school prize-poem : 
epithets are classical and denotative, an occasional rather gauche but not 
unattractive modernism appears, the metres tend to an iambic monotony, 
there is far too much gush for an imaginatively adult poem, and this may 
lead one to over-value the passages where the author takes a hold on him- 
self. Yet, for all his immaturity and lack of self-discipline, I should not 
be surprised if Mr. Hassall did not go further than most of the other poets 


here reviewed. 
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ICELANDIC POETRY TO-DAY 


By WATSON KIRKCONNELL 


HE poetic tradition of Ultima Thule, that remote Arctic island 

of glacier and lava-field, geyser, cataract and volcano, is one 

of the most remarkable phenomena of history. The record begins 

in the ninth century A.D., when the independent Norse chief- 
tains (in whose number were most of the contemporary Norse poets), 
dislodged even from the Orkneys and Hebrides by the ruthless ambition of 
Harald Fairhair, took their wives and verses to the gaunt, magnificent 
isolation of ‘‘ Iceland ”’; and the last chapter of their poetic fame is appar- 
ently not written yet, even after annals of achievement spread through 
more than a thousand years. The little nation that produced the Eddas 
of the epic age, the court poetry of the skaldic period, the ballads and 
rimur of the Middle Ages, and a roll-call of great modern poets from 
Hallgrimur Pétursson in the seventeenth century down to Matthias 
Jochumsson in the nineteenth, is so actively poetic to-day that a survey 
of its contemporary verse is a formidable task. Iceland is a country where 
the humblest fisherman or farmer feels that poetic composition is the 
most natural and praiseworthy occupation in the world ; and as a result, 
the same serious interest in versification has accompanied to North 
America those Icelanders who have settled there during the past sixty 
years. There may be only 150,000 Icelanders in the world to-day, of whom - 
115,000 are in Iceland itself and the remainder in Canada, the United 
States, and Denmark ; but the importance of their poetry is out of all 
proportion to their numbers, for they can show several hundred competent 
versifiers and at least thirty living poets of more or less distinction. Great 
Britain, if endowed poetically in the same ratio, would to-day have nine 
thousand living poets of distinction. 

Prosodically considered, the most remarkable feature of modern Ice- 
landic verse is its preservation of that ancient Teutonic principle of alliter- 
ation which was universal in Old English and Old Saxon but was lost to 
English and German poetry in the Middle Ages. William Langland’s 
Piers the Plowman represented in the fourteenth century a last attempt 
of the native alliterative prosody to assert itself against the newer French, 
Provengal, and Italian rhymed verses so skilfully deveined by his contem- 
pou such as Chaucer. Like the similar rear-guard action of Naevius, 

ought against Greek quantitative measures on behalf of the native Roman 
Saturnians, Langland’s efforts were doomed to failure. His defeat makes 
all the more interesting the different issue in the case of Iceland. 

As a matter of fact, the exact result in Iceland of the impact of the newer 
European prosody was not a categorical victory for the old, but rather an 
armistice followed by terms of settlement. Icelandic poets have admitted 
to common use virtually all of the rhyme-patterns, rhythm-patterns, and 
stanza-patterns of Modern Europe—everything from sonnets to free verse 
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—but each of these must pay allegiance to a strict principle of alliteration, 
according to which, in general practice, every two lines must serve as the 
two hemistichs of an Old Teutonic line and must have the first stressed 
syllable of the second hemistich alliterate with two stressed syllables 
of the first hemistich. This is the stern Norse yoke under which 
all of the invading legions of prosody must pass. On these terms, however, 
they have become almost universal in modern Icelandic verse ; although 
even the twentieth-century poet will occasionally launch out on some one 
of those many intricate eralaie patterns, based on internal consonances 
and assonances, which Old Icelandic held in common with Old Irish. 
It is the survival in Modern Icelandic of a degree of inflection comparable 
to that of Old West Saxon in Alfred’s day that makes the employment 
of these measures possible. The medieval disintegration of English 
accidence gives us, on the other hand, the main reason why the compact 
and sonorous alliterative prosody of Beowulf could degenerate into the 
sprawling lines of Langland. 

In no other poetic literature has the sense of form been so marked, 
century after century, whether the versifier has been a learned scholar 
or an untutored peasant. This preoccupation with technique has begotten 
much verse that is wearily sterile and uninspired ; but it has also, with men of 
genuine creative power, resulted in a magnificent synthesis of form and 
imagination. The general intricacy of pattern unfits nearly all Icelandic 
metres for sustained narrative ; and as a result, the vast bulk of Iceland’s 
greatest poetry is lyric poetry. 

Easily the most eminent of living Icelandic poets is the veteran Einar 
Benediktsson, born seventy-two years ago at Ellidavatn, Iceland. The son 
of a judge, he himself graduated in law from the University of Copenhagen 
and was for a time a barrister in Reykjavik. For the past thirty years 
however, he has lived abroad, chiefly in England, and has become “ a good 
European ”’ both in his travels and in his sympathetic knowledge of the 
major movements of European literature. He resembles Robert Browning 
in a frequent obscurity of style and in a constant preoccupation with 
philosophic themes ; but while he lacks Browning’s dramatic power of 
character-analysis, he has a much richer quality of lyric expression. 
The comparison with Browning might be extended to include his love for 
Italy, as manifested in such a poem as his magnificent “ Evening in Rome,” 
which begins : * 

Slowly the Tiber flows to meet the sea, 

Heavy with slow processionals of 'Time. 

The air is still. The leaf sleeps on the tree. 
Red-wimpled evening lingers in the west. 
My soul goes floating with that stream sublime, 
And on its banks, as in the long ago, 

Sees men and epochs waver to and fro 

Like haunting, curtain’d shadows of unrest. 


* Note: The translations in this article are by W atson Kirkconnell. 
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Typical of a more Icelandic theme is the following stanza from his poem 
on “ The Northern Lights ”: 


To highest heaven they stream and soar ; 
By tenuous tents of gold they dance : 

In billows of flame through that vast expanse 
They break and ebb on a shadowy shore ; 

It seems as if hidden hands might pour 

A shower of glittering gems of price ; 

By silent roads and the tombs of yore 

Dim Death holds the land in a frosty vice ; 
And the glacial steep by the voiceless deep 
Scans heaven with eyes of ice...... 


In spite of his cosmopolitan interests, Einar Benediktsson has main- 
tained striking fidelity to the best Icelandic tradition in language and 
prosody. By this union of a world-outlook in philosophy and subject- 
matter with a truly Icelandic spirit in his art, he has exerted for the past 
three decades a profound influence over the younger poets of his native 
land. 

Other survivors of his own generation are Einar Hjérleifsson Kvaran 
(born 1859), Thorsteinn Gislason (born 1867), Sigurjon Fridjénsson 
(born 1867), and Gudmundur Fridjonsson (born 1869). Einar Kvaran, 
who studied at the University of Copenhagen and wrote some exquisitely 
wrought lyrics in his youth, has since devoted himself almost exclusively 
to fiction and is recognized as a very great master of the short story. 
Thorsteinn Gislason is editor of the Reykjavik weekly “‘ Légrjetta ”’ 
and of the monthly ‘‘ Odinn,” and is one of Iceland’s most distinguished 
men of letters. In taking his doctorate at the University of Copenhagen, he 
studied philology and comparative literature, and has translated into 
Icelandic several novels from Danish, English, Polish and French. 

In striking contrast with Einar Kvaran and Thorsteinn Gislason are 
the two Fridjonsson brothers, Sigurjén and Gudmundur, typical represen- 
tatives of those humble Icelandic farmers, who, with little more than an 
elementary education, so often work out for themselves a literary style of 
power and savour. Sigurjén is primarily a lyric poet, with an authentic 
gift of song. . 

Gudmundur, on the other hand, is capable of more sustained and 
monumental utterances. Self-educated, but cultured and intellectual 
to a remarkable degree, he is one of Iceland’s finest living orators and a 
poet second only to Einar Benediktsson among the older generation. 
His descriptive power is well illustrated by ‘‘ The Fatal Storm,” a poem 
on the hurricane of November 1897. Particularly notable also are his 
memorial verses, as in his noble elegies in memory of Hannes Hafstein 
and of Bjérn Jénsson. 

In the next age-group of living Icelandic poets, those born between 
1870 and 1890, a distinction between “ university poets’ and “ folk 
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poets ”’ might again be traced. On the one hand, we have three brilliant 
graduates of the University of Copenhagen—Sigfus Bléndal (born 1874), 
Sigurdur Nordal (born 1886), and Jakob Johannesson Smari (born 1889)— 
and on the other, five poets whose education has been relatively non- 
academic, wz.: Sigurbjérn Sveinsson (born 1878), Sigurdur Sigurdsson 
(born 1879), Thorsteinn Th. Thorsteinnsson (born 1879), ‘“ Hulda” 
or Unnar Bjarklind (born 1881), and ‘“‘ Jakob Thérarensen ” (born 1886). 

The poetry of the scholars has been conspicuously a by-product of 
their academic labours. Like Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, but with less 
of incisive modernity, they ‘“‘ compose poetry out of learning.” Sigfas 
Bléndal, for instance, who is librarian of the Royal Library at Copenhagen 
and one of the greatest of modern lexicographers, published in 1917 a 
large volume of scholarly verse that revealed influences from the Persian 
mystics, the Greek tragedians, and the whole range of modern European 
literature. Sigurdur Nordal is the Canadian-born professor of Old Norse 
in the University of Iceland and a literary critic of the first rank. His 
fugitive lyrics display a learned mastery of technique, the lineaments of 
which may perhaps be discerned in the following lines, which involve 
fourfold feminine rhymes and strict alliterative prosody : 

I hang in the heights, slow-swaying 
And haggard at death’s delaying, 
Afraid of my weak rope’s fraying 

And its frailty swift decaying. 

I cling to the cliffs, surrounded 

And cloaked with a gloom unbounded ; 
Cordage of hope, fate-hounded, 

I hold, lest I fall confounded. 

His colleague, Jakob Joh. Smari, who is professor of Icelandic in the 
same institution, published one considerable collection of poems, ‘“Kald- 
avermsl,”’ in 1920. In this case, the contributing influences arise from as 
far afield as India and China. Smari has much greater fluency than either 
Bléndal or Nordal, and his numerous lyrics are not without charm, but 
in general his poetry suffers from low blood-pressure. 

Far narrower in range, but rising by native endowment to truer poetic 
achievement, are men like ‘‘ Jakob Thérarensen”’ and Thorsteinn 
Th. Thorsteinsson. The former is a carpenter, largely self-educated, who 
lives in Reykjavik. Iceland itself is the main theme of his verse, and his 
five volumes of lyrics are an enduring monument to his originality and 
inspiration. The following stanzas, “Shortest Days”, employ the ancient 
Song-measure of the Eddas, dependent only on rhythm and alliteration : 

Flowers have flown 
And faded is earth ; 
The naked trees are trembling. 
Husht are the hills 
And hid the plover, 
While ravens rhyme forsaken. 
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The sleepy sun 

Is slow to rise, 
And lazy at his labours. 

The winds are wild 

And wanton much— 
Those wicked knaves of winter. 


Dull is the dale ; 
And dimly heard 
The far-off breakers bellow : 
The surf and seaweed 
Seethe and riot 
Along the haggard headland...... 


Thorsteinn Th. Thorsteinsson is an artisan and free-lance journalist 
who has recently returned to Iceland after a thirty-year sojourn in Canada. 
He, too, has shown a fluent and fruitful mastery of verse, chiefly on Ice- 
landic and Canadian themes. Sigurbjérn Sveinsson is an elementary 
school-teacher on the Vestmannaeyjar, and is best known for his tales 
for children. “‘ Hulda ” is Iceland’s chief poetess, and the author of four 
charming collections of verse. 

Still closer to our time are three poets just entering their forties : David 
Stefansson fra Fagraskdégi (born 1895), Axel Thorsteinsson (born 1895), 
and Jén Magnisson (born 1896). David Stefansson is a poet by the grace 
of God, a sort of Icelandic Swinburne who turns any and every subject 
into music and lyric beauty. Many poets in the long history of Iceland 
surpass him in intellectual stature, but in the sheer gift of apparently 
effortless melody he is unsurpassed. In view of the relative quiescence 
of the older generation, one might well regard him as Iceland’s most 
important poetic volcano that is now in active eruption. A graduate in 
philosophy of the University of Iceland, he has travelled widely in Europe 
and is now county librarian at Akureyri, in the North of Iceland. The 
sweep of his verse may perhaps be felt from the opening strophes of his 
poem, “I Sail in the Fall,” where obvious and appropriate symbolism 
proclaims the brevity and fugacity of human life : 


I 
Summer is dying, is dying. 
And cold is the brett a fall. 
The waves are beginning to labour 
And beat on the ocean-wall. 
The leaves are blown from the branches. 
The children have frost-reddened lips. 
The birds are departing. Keen strain at their cables 
The storm-hearted ships. 
I ye to a mighty power. 
am drawn by a hidden hand. 
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And the sea—the sea is calling 

In tones I cannot withstand. 
I am the bird that passes 

The ship that the tempests blow. 
My song is a song of parting. 

I came, and I go. 


II 


The storm leads away from the harbor. 
Surf beats the ocean-wall. 

I came from the south in summer 
And sail in the fall. 

Prayers cannot hope to hold me. 
I hack through the holiest ties— 

Abandon the woman I worship, 
The land of my boyhood skies. 

I turn from the ship a moment 
To speak the farewells I owe. 

But my song is a song of parting. 
I came, and I go. 

Axel Thorsteinsson is the talented son of Steingrimur Thorsteinsson 
(1831-1913), the venerable poet-rector of the College of Iceland. The 
achievements of the son, however, have lain more in fiction than in verse, 
although he is capable of writing lyrics of simple and genuine sweetness. 
Fuller devotion to poetry marks the three substantial volumes of Jén 
Magnisson, a self-educated man and a cooper by trade, who still carries 
on the Icelandic tradition of creative dignity for the untutored poet. 
In the following poem he captures something of the mood of those once- 
inhabited regions of Iceland which volcanic eruptions have turned into 
grim wastes of eerie desolation, and he makes these symbolic of the darker 
side of night-life in the city : 

THE DESERTS 


Waken now, thou wayfarer ! 
Midnight holds its breath. 
All these wintry deserts 

Are the ways of death. 


Here beside the mountain 
Ancient ruins lie 

Where for warmth and shelter 
Man might once apply. 


Now no soul is stirring, 
Windows show no light, 
Only deadly freezing 
Fills the murky night. 
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Here from life are hidden 
Folk of former days. 
Summer winds and blizzards 
Wail their vanished ways. 


Ruins of all ages 

Are harlots of the street : 
Empty homes of laughter, 
Yearning, and defeat. 


His most recent volume, ‘“ Reefs” (1935), contains a very fine lyric- 
sequence entitled “Battlefields” and a richly musical love-song of the 
saga-period addressed to Helga the Fair. , 

No sketch of contemporary Icelandic poetry would be complete with- 
out some mention of those poets of the North American “ Diaspora ” 
who are still perpetuating the cultural traditions of Iceland on the western 
prairies of the United States and Canada. Among these there has been, 
since pioneer settlement began sixty years ago, a truly remarkable mani- 
festation of literary creativeness; and while the greatest of them all, 
Stephan G. Stephansson, has been dead since 1927, and the creative tide 
seems to be on the ebb, there are still enough poets left to give distinction 
to any literary group. 

The oldest veteran among them is Kristjin Niels Julius, a 77-year- 
old Dakota farmer, whose sense of humour and power of concentrating 
it in pithy epigrams have endeared him to two generations of his com- 
patriots. 

Next him in point of age are Johann Magnts Bjarnason (born 1866), 
now a retired Saskatchewan school-teacher, who is the chief novelist 
among the Icelandic-Canadians ; Dr. Sigurdur Jdlfus Johannesson 
(born 1868), a Winnipeg physician with a real gift for children’s verse, 
and Magnus Markusson, a Winnipeg real estate and insurance agent who 
is a very competent practitioner in verse. 

The most authentic lyric poet among the North American Icelanders is 
Einar P. Jonsson (born 1880), editor-in-chief of ‘‘ Légberg,” an Icelandic 
weekly in Winnipeg. There is unfortunately no collected edition of his verse, 
but some of his individual lyrics, available only in periodicals and antho- 
logies, are magnificent in their music and imaginative power. Such a 
poem is his “‘ Close of Summer ” : 

The beacons of summer are burning out,— 
Flaming birches are put to rout 
In the waves of the wind’s deep thunder. 
Its organ-tones of autumnal Doom 
Announce the coming of frost and gloom 
To trample the pale leaves under. 
All things pass with expiring breath ; 
Songs of the future and songs of death 
Blend in the doomsday weather ; 
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The strange, vast drift of the autumn sky, 
And the sighing plains, and the hill-tops high, 
And the dead trees, march together. 


Less definitely gifted but worthy of commendation are Einar’s half- 
brother, Gisli Jonsson (born 1876), a Winnipeg printer, and his sister- 
in-law, “ Jakobina Johnson ”’ (Mrs. Isak Jénsson), of Seattle. The latter 
is a womanly poet of fine sensibilities and sympathies, and was invited to 
Iceland in the summer of 1935 as a guest of the government, who sought 
thus to pay tribute to her work. 

Potentially the strongest intellect among the Icelanders ‘“‘ west of the 
ocean,” is that of Guttormur J. Guttormsson, born in 1878 in a pioneer 
cabin near Lake Winnipeg. With only the most elementary schooling, 
followed by a life of stark toil as a frontier farmer, he has yet wrung deep 
philosophic meaning from the simple things of daily life. Thus his poem, 
“The Soul of the House,”’ finds in the fire on the hearth and the flame of 
the lamp symbols of a presence, comparable to that of the Roman Vesta, 
that gives warmth and illumination to the human family. Or again, a 
painful visit in spring to the hungry bees that have been hoarded in the 
cellar throughout the winter leads him on to think of the spiritual stings he 
has endured from his own suppressed ideals and aspirations, long shut 
away in subterranean darkness because of the winter of his adversity. 
Had life granted him a first class education, Guttormur J. Guttormsson 
might have proved himself a poet of the first rank. Even the work of his 
frustration is imposing in its sheer originality. 

Among the younger North American Icelanders, the most promising is 
Richard Beck (born 1897), professor of Scandinavian literatures at the 
University of North Dakota. He is already a learned man, and there is 
perhaps a tendency for scholarship to out-weigh inspiration in his poetry— 
a danger that has often manifested in a poetic tradition as erudite as that 
of Thule. 

A hasty recapitulation of the whole contemporary record would find in 
Einar Benediktsson and the Fridjénsson brothers the finest representatives 
of a generation that has almost left the stage; and would look to the very 
real endowments of ‘‘ Jakob Thorarensen,” Jon Magnusson, and David 
Stefansson for the most distinguished performance in the present. Those 
who derive their knowledge of Iceland from these (rather than from the 
emetic pseudo-realism of such clever novelists as Halldér Kiljan Laxness) 
will find a little nation of abundant intellectual vitality, as poor as Scotland 
in its natural resources and as rich in character and traditions of culture. 
It is a striking indication of its enduring powers that even its emigrant 
offspring, in far-away America, can show in the work of Einar Jonsson, 
Guttormur J. Guttormsson, and Richard Beck a projection of achieve- 
ment of which the ancient motherland may well be proud. 
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THE ICELANDERS AND THEIR 
WRITERS 


By KRISTINN ANDRESSON 
(Translated by Fon Stefannson) 


has saved the life of its author. After Egil Skallagrimsson had lost 

his two sons in his old age, he decided not to survive them and 

took no meat or drink until his daughter, Thorgerd, persuaded him 
to make a poem, “‘ The Loss of Sons.” It was then that this famous 
poem was composed. When he finished the poem, he recovered and ate 
and drank as usual. 

It would seem that poetry has often saved the life, not only of individuals, 
but of the whole Icelandic nation. Nowhere does the life of the people 
stand in such close relation to their poetry. The more one learns of the 
history of the people of Iceland, the more one is convinced that they could 
not have survived but for their poets and their poems. 

The Republican Age in Iceland, down to 1264, is represented first and 
foremost by the Eddas and the Sagas, i.e. by its poetry. This great 
literature has proved for all ever the poetical faculties of the Icelanders, 
ranking them among the cultured nations of the world, and it has been 
a source of spiritual strength for them during the dark ages of oppression. 

During the ages of isolation and oppression it was their poetry that kept 
the heart and soul of the nation alive. When, like Egil, it had lost the desire 
to live, it was its poetry that gave it new courage to live. How generally 
poetry was cultivated is seen. by the fact that manuscripts of poems by 
about 300 known poets, living in the 17th century, are still preserved ; 
nor are they less numerous in the 18th century, when the decreased 
population numbered less than 50,000. It is obviously not all first- 
class poetry, and only two or three of the poets of each century can be 
ranked high. But this shows the impelling need of the nation to make 
poems and what a strength and comfort poetry was for it. 

The waves of the July Revolution in 1830 reached Iceland, and her 
poets gave voice to the new hopes of freedom. Bjarni Thorarensen recalled 
the famous deeds of the past and called on his countrymen to show man- 
hood and shake off the yoke of oppression. The poetry of Jonas Hall- 
grimsson came like a warm wind from the south to the coasts and valleys 
of Iceland. New hopes sprang up in its wake. Age-old desires and dreams 
seemed near fruition. They woke to life, speaking a new language, entranc- 
ingly beautiful. As if, on a sudden, all oppression had vanished. As if 
the dreams of a new and free and happy life the island people had always 
hidden in their heart of hearts had come true. There was a rebirth, 


I: has happened now and then in Old Icelandic literature that a poem 
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a renaissance in their life and literature. For a century the poems of Jonas 
Hallgrimsson have lived on the lips of his people. Every individual knows 
them by heart. 

Since then our poets have stood in the front rank among the fighters 
for freedom. In 1874 the King of Denmark gave Iceland a new constitution 
which went some way towards self-government. Under the leadership 
of the heroic Jon Sigurdsson the nation began a determined struggle for 
independence. At the end of the nineteenth century her poets gave voice 
to her wishes. The revolutionary Thorsteinn Erlingsson kindled in the 
hearts of his countrymen burning hatred against the Danish Government, 
the king, the church and all oppressors. His poems, realistic and romantic 
at the same time, had a deep influence. His volume of poems, “‘ Thorns,”’ 
is still to-day one of the most widely read books in Iceland. The literary 
feud for and against the Danish critic, G. Brandes, at this time had reper- 
cussions in Iceland. A new literature grew up. The novelist, Gestur 
Palsson, satirized Reykjavik society with biting wit. Many great poets 
arose simultaneously. Matthias Jochumsson, our national poet, author 
of our national anthem, “God of our Country”, who has made 
masterly translations of four of Shakespeare’s plays: Einar H. Kvaran, 
novelist : Einar Benediktsson, a great lyric poet, and others. 

From 1900 to 1910 modern capitalism obtained a footing in Iceland. 
It was a time of great progress. A thorough-going change in the habits 
of the people was brought about by new methods in land cultivation and, 
most of all, in fisheries. The financial status of Iceland improved enormously, 
especially from 1914 to 18. The population increased (it is now 115,000), 
Reykjavik multiplied her population (now 33,000), fishing villages of two 
to three thousand inhabitants grew up on the coast. In Reykjavik a well- 
to-do upper-class arose and wealthy farmers grew wealthier. The struggle 
for independence was ended. Our national sovereignty was recognised on 
Dec. 1st, 1918. We are now only in a personal union with Denmark. During 
this period of progress and prosperity many new tasks were laid upon us. 
We travelled much more and got into close touch with the culture and 
customs of other nations. For a time it was as if poetry were no longer 
such a vital necessity ; attention is now given to other arts, painting, music, 
etc. The best representative of this period, with its virtues and vices, is 
Einar Benediktsson. He culminates and declines with capitalism. His 
poetry mirrors the new pride and strength of a nation suddenly raised 
to prosperity, desirous to shape its destiny in the world. His poems are 
strong like carved sculpture. He sees visions intensely and is able to 
call up imperishable pictures of heaven and earth and the sea in a few 
lines. Yet most of his poems are philosophical and historical. He was 
such a master of the language that he could conjure up for his country- 
men and bring to life, even the industrial life abroad which was then 
unknown to us. He has declared that ‘“‘ the Icelandic language could 
express every thought that is thought on earth.” It shows his blind faith 
in the “Icelandic soul.” He dreamt that the spirit of Iceland could 
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mould the culture of the world. He is the only Icelandic poet who has 
desired to extend our territory. He wanted to claim Greenland from Den- 
mark as it was first settled by Icelanders. He was unable to persuade his 
people to carry out his dreams, but his ideas represented the new ambitions 
of his nation, especially the upper classes, suddenly flushed with prosperity. 
For a long time he was held in high honour as a poet, yet his poems are 
obscure and highflown and never lived on the lips of the people. 

Another great lyric poet who stood much nearer to the people is Stephan 
G. Stephansson. He emigrated in his youth to America and was domiciled 
there. His poems, “‘ Sleepless Nights,” in five volumes, are deep and 
thoughtful. During the Boer War he attacked England bitterly in a poem. 
It is characteristic of the dawning ambitions of the Icelanders of this 
period that many of their poets write in foreign languages. Johann Sigur- 
jonsson, a dramatist who died young, wrote his plays in Danish. ‘‘ Eyvind 
of the Mountains ”’ has been performed all over Europe. The well-known 
novelist, Gunnar Gunnarsson, won a Danish public. Gudmundur Kambant 
in Denmark and Kristmann Gritinaas oad in Norway have their public, 
too. These authors have made Iceland known abroad, but do not stand 
in close relation with their old home. 

About 1918 a new generation of poets arose, utterly unlike the bellicose 
idealists they supplanted. The struggle for independence was over. 
Prosperity was achieved. The future lay smiling. The time had come to 
cast away old cares and enjoy the hard-won pleasures of life. Thank God 
the time was past, when joy was counted as sin, when it was all work and 
no play. Men were no longer ashamed of the joy of life. The represen- 
tatives of this new view of life are David Stefansson (first poems “‘ Black 
Feathers,” 1919), and Stefan of Hvitadal (‘‘ Vagabond Songs,” 1918). 
Their poetry is filled with the joy of the nation over its new freedom to 
live its own life. The high and solemn themes of Matthias Jochumsson 
and the philosophy of Einar Benediktsson were replaced by songs of youth 
and love, and the joy of life. Their lyrics are light and musical, easy and 
unconfined. They were made to be sung. They became very popular, 
especially with the middle class whose ideas the two poets, both sons of 
farmers, interpreted. ‘They founded a school of poets whose poetry mostly 
vanished with the hot blood of their youth. This generation of poets 
flourished down to 1930. That year the millenary of the Althing was 
commemorated. The nation looked forward to it with childlike enthusiasm. 
The young independent kingdom wanted to come before the world at 
its best. Representatives of foreign countries were invited to be present. 
Our poets had to celebrate the occasion as of old. They competed for 
writing a festival cantata. The prize was given to Einar Benediktsson, 
David Stefansson and to a young poet, Johannes of Katlar. Yet on this 
great occasion the poets had nothing to tell the nation and their poems 
were out of touch with reality. In spite of elaborate preparations a dark 
shadow lay over this jubilee. 
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_ For new times, hard times had begun. During 1918—1930 the economic 
life of the nation had to be aided by foreign loans. Prosperity receded. 
Owing to the loss of markets Icelandic produce sold at a lower price. 
Expenditure rose, nevertheless. Subventions were given to farming. 
For hundreds of miles roads were built across roadless wastes. Thus 
foreign indebtedness, especially in England, mounted and rose year by 
year. As soon as the nation won political independence, her financial 
independence was in grave danger. Still the upper and middle classes 
continued to live the old, easy and careless life. Few of the lower classes had 
ever shared the times of prosperity. Disquietening signs came to the surface. 
In 1923 Thorbergur Thordarson sent out “‘ Letters to Laura,” a keen 
social satire and a warning to the nation. The book roused much discussion 
and indignation. But he was ahead of his time. The soil was not yet ready. 
It was principally the beauty of his language that won recognition for his 
book. The next author to ruffle and scandalize his countrymen was Halldér 
Laxness*. He belongs to the generation of David Stefansson and Stefan 
of Hvitadal, as his first story appeared in 1919, but he went his own ways. 
His search for the truth of things sent him abroad, from one country to 
another. He imbibed new ideas, yet his soul was not at peace. ‘‘ The Great 
Weaver of Cashmere,” 1927, bears witness to his uneasy and passionate 
search for truth. Itis written largely under expressionistic influences, and it 
offended his countrymen deeply, both in matter and form. He made use 
of many foreign words. Just then the burning question in Icelandic 
literature was whether foreign influence was good or bad, and this was 
keenly debated. Laxness was looked upon as the representative of those 
who desired to drench Iceland with Arar influences, heedless of the 
national values that might be lost in the process. 'The chief representative 
of those who wished to protect the nation from the corruption of foreign 
influences was Gudmundur Fridjonsson, a peasant poet, author of short 
stories. He and Laxness carried on a long debate in which others joined. 
Soon after Laxness wrote the last-named book he went to America to 
study capitalism im excelsis. There he wrote ‘“‘ The People’s Book,” a 
bitter satire on capitalism. Thus he continued Thordarson’s work in 
** Letters to Laura,” but the soil was now better prepared, and the book 
was widely read. The work of Thordarson and Laxness is the real 
undercurrent in the Icelandic literature of the time. It is they who are 
the carriers of the old traditions and renew the old, intimate relations with 
the people which had been broken off for a time, as will be seen later. — 

Soon after 1930 the European depression reached Iceland. During 
the ensuing years came financial distress, decaying industries, an increasing 
burden of debt, a hard struggle for life for the people and for a large pro- 
portion of the middle class, unemployment, poverty. At the same time 
the culture of the bourgeois class declined. The dreams of poets such as 
Einar Benediktsson have burst like bubbles. The worshippers of joy are 


* See Life and Letters To-day, Vol. XIV, No. 4, p. 24. 
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no longer listened to. Only one bourgeois poet, ‘Tomas Gudmundsson, 
has won readers with the enchanting beauty of his poems (‘‘ Fair World, 
1934). His poems give off the perfume of the joy and youth of past days. 
Otherwise most poets of any value belong to the school of ‘Thordarson and 
Laxness. They criticise society and uphold the people. The depression 
and the great events abroad, the execution of the Five Year Plan in 
Russia and the nazi revolution in Germany gave furiously to think 
of the contrast between capitalism and socialism. The nation woke up as 
it were from a dream. What of the future ? What of our independence ? 
Had not the bourgeois class again sold it to foreign powers ? Was not our 
independence in greater danger than ever before ? Would not England, 
with its allies in Iceland, seize us for non-payment of debts ? Was not 
the greater part of our earnings paid into foreign banks, abroad, just as 
had been done during the centuries of oppression? Was not fascism, the 
worst enemy of every people, gaining a foothold in Iceland ? Thus our 
struggle for freedom was by no means over. We were still hard-pressed. 
But now, as at every crisis in her life, the nation trusts and believes in her 
poets. They were first of all to warn her against danger and egg her on to 
new deeds. Johannes of Katlar now sings new songs of liberty for his 
people. His last volume, ‘“‘ Yet I Am Awake,” 1935, places him in the 
front rank of Icelandic poets. ‘Thordarson renewed his strength, 
after a visit to Russia, and pointed out to his people the socialist road to 
freedom and prosperity in his book, “‘‘The Red Danger,” 1935. 

Of many new poets and authors I will only mention Halldor Stefansson, 
the brilliant writer of short stories, and the young promising author, Olafur 
Joh. Sigurdsson. Gudmundur Hagalin is one of our best novelists and 
Gudmundur Davidsson is a coming man. No less than thirteen radical 
Icelandic poets and authors published ‘‘ Red Writers,”’ 1935, in which, with 
their own work, specimens of revolutionary poetry from various countries 
were included. This volume wasa review before battle of the poets who wished 
to devote their life and work to the new struggle of the nation for freedom. 
They mustered their ranks and stood united for the people. Their work 
re-established the old close relation between people and poets. The nation, 
again, puts her trust in her poets, and their work again springs from the 
living source of her struggles, hopes and desires. Our literature flourishes 
again; it is a new renaissance, striking deeper roots than the one in the 
early nineteenth century. Works of art arise which surpass in vital and 
living value the best that has been produced in Iceland since the old 
literature. The most eminent of our poets is Halldor Laxness ; with “‘ Salka 
Valka,” and still more with his last novel, ‘‘ Independent People,” he has 
won general recognition by his nation. “Independent People” is an epic 
with a hero, the Saga of the Icelandic peasant working alone on his farm. 
He draws a picture of his heroic struggle, of his desperate strife with the 
forces of nature and of society, of deep defeats and victories, of indestruct- 
ible manhood and will-power. In Bjartur i Sumarhtsum, this farmer, 
Laxness has created a genuine type of the Icelandic peasant, and, in fact, 
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of an Icelander. From the mountain cottage in which most of the story 
takes place there is an outlook over all the centuries of the struggle for 
life of the Icelandic nation, an outlook over the whole world and over the 
struggle of the solitary worker on the earth from the beginning down to 
our time. In “ Independent People ”’ all the history of Iceland appears 
in a new light, the battle for life, the dreams and the culture of the nation. 
The style and language of this book is enchanting and lovely. Whether 
you agree with his view of life or not, all are agreed that nothing finer 
has been written in modern Icelandic than some parts of ‘‘ Independent 
People.” This book is the best the new literature has produced. Laxness 
is the teacher of the young authors and is idolized by them and by the 
people. 

Only those who know the history of the Icelandic nation can have any 
idea of the immense influence on her views of life, on her strife and struggle, 
wielded by her poets. The radical writers who have taken the lead in 
literature are, at the same time, protagonists in the struggle for freedom. 
The mass of the people reads them and listens to them. Still to-day, as 
in the past, poetry is a stirring and heartening influence that helps the 
people to surmount all obstacles. 
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A FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


By PHILIP JORDAN 


HE journey was ill-omened from the start. Two minutes before 

we were due to leave the air-terminus we were told that violent 

head-winds had delayed the plane from Paris, and that we would 

be leaving in three-quarters of an hour. To the impatient 
traveller, who wishes nothing so much as to be on his way and to leave 
behind him, if only by a mile or so, the point from which he is to depart, 
nothing is so irritating as a suddenly announced delay. Our money was 
all changed ; for the last time we had shaken ourselves into thick over- 
coats and adjusted our hats to that precise but villainous angle which 
travel seems to make imperative. We were more fortunate than our fellow 
travellers, however : friends who had come to say good-bye and still lurked 
in the draughty courtyard of the air-terminus, offered to drive us to the 
flying-field so that, at least, we should have started. 

It would be difficult to say which drive is the more hideous and dis- 
turbing—that from Victoria to Croydon or the route from Le Bourget to 
the centre of Paris. In the dampness of a late October morning nothing 
could have been a more depressing indication of the depths in which public 
taste is still believed to wallow than the road along which we skidded. 
Whether there is something malignant in the English air which emphasises 
the vulgarity of poster hoardings it would be hard to say, but no sight on 
earth can so sicken a man with the country he loves as endless rows of 
sixteen-sheet posters illustrating the merits of a beef extract by cheap and 
incorrect historical puns. It was a pleasure to be leaving them all behind 
and a humiliating thought to remember suddenly that no man, however 
detached he may imagine himself, is immune from the effects of advertising. 

There was no wind at Croydon: the plume of smoke which rises 
perpetually from a small hole in the centre of the landing-ground wavered 
feebly along the grass like a flock of unsteady grey birds seeking nourish- 
ment: the striped beacons which mark the extremities of the field 
meandered into a slight fog and their outposts were invisible. After the 
dingy horror of the streets through which we had passed, the aerodrome 
buildings seemed to have a planned and simple beauty which, in fact, 
they do not possess: they loa¥ed orderly and trim until seen alongside 
one of the modern aeroplanes which stood on the tarmac in front of them. 
Here was a simplicity so unadorned that it immediately transmuted the 
slightest decoration on the buildings into a ponderous baroque excrescence 
out of all keeping with the purpose it had been created to fulfill. The 
perfect lines and symmetry of a modern aeroplane are dictated by force 
of circumstance, so that the machine has become as lean and purposeful 
as an athlete from whom every ounce of fat has been sweated away. 
Seen beside the majority of them the old plane in which we were to 
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fly to Paris could not help looking like a fussy box of tricks whose 
beauty was not enhanced by the ridiculous little flag which flew from 
a three-foot mast on her nose. She was an ancient leviathan wambling 
amid a shoal of stream-lined mackerel. Not that she was uncomfortable, 
for she is one of the few public vehicles ever put into commission in 
which neither the small of the back nor the neck are left unsupported. 

We took off eventually with a full complement and without fuss: and 
from that moment until I reached Alexandria where we were scheduled 
to arrive three days later, I was a man without individual responsibility : 
I had paid the company to filch my liberty and they had now accepted 
as part of their cargo the precious burden of my person. For three days I 
need neither think nor pay out money: it was a delicious situation. 

Our machine turned her corrugated nose into the wind, and we slithered 
over the wet grass. We were so commonplace a sight that the hungry 
birds feeding on the ground within a few feet of us did not raise their 
heads to mark our loud passage. How neat and orderly, now that they could 
be seen in plan through the port windows, were the drab suburbs to which 
we had so thankfully said good-bye. They swirled and eddied into the 
countryside over which we flew, some salients thrusting forward into 
the fields, more daring and impertinent than the main body ; but by the 
time we crossed what appeared to be Box Hill they were gone and the sore 
was healed. We were over England now, a tidy and generous country, 
scarred by the yellow faces of golf-course bunkers. The further we moved 
from London the rarer they became, only bursting out again as we ap- 
proached and later left behind the outskirts of southern towns. 

From time to time both the land and the sky would disappear suddenly 
and we would be in clouds so dazzlingly pure and so luminous that I was 
glad to put coloured spectacles on my nose. And then, below us was the 
sea—a slate expanse that even from a great height never, in contra-distinc- 
tion to the Mediterranean on clear days, gives the impression that it is 
other than fluid. Sometimes we would fly in sunshine so that we could see 
on a cloud below us the perfectly focussed shadow of our aeroplane, 
neatly encircled by an unbroken frame of rainbow. But such visions were 
impermanent and fleeting : for the most part we flew through ineffulgent 
skies teeming with rain that was to be let loose in torrents as we walked 
across the unsheltered tarmac of Le Bourget. We flew low : beneath our 
wheels untiring peasants ploughed their fields so intently that they did not 
lift their heads to note our passage : isolated as they were in the open and 
wide fields from which they drew life, they looked, by some trick of per- 
spective, to be giant men, too large for the little houses where, in fact, they 
found room to sleep and stretch themselves and breed their kind. Of the 
great city, which we were now rapidly approaching, they probably knew 
nothing : it was a matter of twenty minutes for us, but for them the long 
adventure of a day. ; 

Those of our fellow passengers who were flying only as far as Paris 
dispersed on arrival; and the remnant, thirteen men and three women, 
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were bound together, for good or ill, at any rate as far as Alexandria. For the 
next two nights and a day there would be no flying : we were to be earth- 
bound ; and we now exchanged the fuselage of an aeroplane for a sleeping 
car, one of those sleek blue waggons whose bogies incessantly clatter over 
almost every railway point in the European system. A vast omnibus 
decanted us at a side entrance of that romantic and ruined cavern of the 
winds which is called Gare de Lyon, and there, in front of us, was the 
train which was to take us as far as Rome. The famous brass lettering 
shone on the side of our coach, but in place of the names of exciting and 
remote cities which, when impaled on the sides of luxury-trains, catch and 
wring the heart with their imaginative appeal, there was but a simple 
plaque. It was disappointing. But that particular disappointment was 
almost immediately succeeded by another, more poignant: my sleeper 
was placed immediately above the wheels. It was no use grumbling: I 
unpacked and settled down to read Gaudy Night, of which I had been able 
to secure an advance copy. We were past Aix-les-Bains and climbing to 
the Italian frontier before I finished it and put out the light. 

To go to sleep inone climate and to awaken in another is a sufprising 
experience. Paris had been damp and warm and grey: the plains of 
northern Italy were brilliant with a sunshine that was reflected dazzlingly 
from the snow which covered them ; and when I woke up and drew the 
blinds we had left the Alps behind us and were rushing from Turin to 
Genoa, propelled by the clear smokeless power of electricity. It was 
exhilarating ; and I shaved quickly in order to be sure of drinking coffee 
in the dining car when the first sight of the Mediterranean should burst 
upon us, for the first sight of that historic sea, which I had seen at least 
twenty times before, is one that never fails to stir the heart. The water was 
grey and turbulent that morning, and it beat on lonely rocks above which 
shuttered and empty villas stood peacefully in the morning light. The roads 
were empty: I saw no private motor all that long day, only vast lorries 
clattering north and south upon the businesses of State. 

I kept my eyes open, for I had promised to send off to a London 
paper the next morning my impressions of a tour through Italy in war 
time. ‘They were melancholy impressions, disjointed, sometimes superficial, 
but when joined together they made a coherent pattern and showed a 
country at the mercy of law and order. Things had changed: there was 
no doubt of that, but the changes were not in those eternal and important 
ranges of human endeavour upon which no government, however authori- 
tative, has ever yet been able to impinge. Patient and hard-working 
peasants still tilled the land as it has been tilled for countless years ; and 
this eternity was symbolised for me in the sight, near Livorno, of a bent 
old man, naked down to the waist, who hoed industriously the small and 
ungenerous patch of ground behind his cottage, knowing that such 
industry would be rewarded, however parsimoniously, in God’s good time. 

_ Paper money reared its ugly head: there were fewer ten and twenty 
lire cartwheels : their place has been taken by shabby notes of so uncertain 
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a value that not even an Italian bank in Cairo would change them when 
eventually I arrived in that city. The railway stations, usually the social 
club of the small towns they represent, were no longer filled with chattering 
women : indeed, judging by the company which still assembled on the 
platforms, the country seemed to be populated almost entirely by young 
men with nothing to do; but I noticed that nearly all of them had cut 
short the right hand little finger nail, formerly as long as a mandarin’s, with 
which the Italian fop used to show his contempt for manual labour. 

We rattled south throughthe empty countryside ; and it was almost 
dark when we slowed up on the outskirts of Rome. Through the glass of 
my window I saw the new moon resting in a sky of soft and luminous 
blue in which as yet only one star was visible ; and I knew then that 
something fearful was soon going to happen. All men, however sceptical 
they may profess themselves in public, have at least one private superstition 
of which they go in dread : my own is to see the new moon through glass ; 
and there it was, delicate and sublime, shining through the dirty but still 
translucent window pane. It was almost the only light to be seen in that 
basin of the seven hills: the gaunt pepper-boxes in which a modern 
population is forced to live and from which each morning men and women 
are sprinkled into the town, were all dark. Only the windows of the main 
staircase shafts glowed with light : the apartments themselves were black 
as tombs. And the city was silent. : 

In the railway station a disconsolate orchestra of tin-helmeted conscripts 
was drawn up on the platform to await and cheer a load of comrades, 
long overdue. Half an hour later, when we had changed trains and were 
once more settled for the night, we heard the mournful strains of ‘‘ Gio- 
vanezza”’ trickling inexpertly from their instruments. Another flock of 
unwilling janissaries had been delivered at the gateway of the shambles. 

It was, for once, no hardship to leave Rome and to move south. We 
clanked out of the station : our next halting place would be Brindisi, from 
whose ancient harbour we were to rise once more into the heavens. I spent 
most of the night writing my article and bemoaning the fact that my 
bed sheets were damp ; but in the end, fatigued beyond endurance, I fell 
asleep only to be wakened before dawn with the news that Brindisi was 
but three-quarters of an hour away. . 

It was a perfect morning : the pellucid sea lay almost Pree against 
the side of the harbour, and I peered out to the far end of the golden walls 
which enclosed it for a sight of the flying boat which would land us in 
Alexandria that evening. It was not there: no sunlight flashing from its 
stainless steel flanks greeted us : the harbour was empty except for a black 
submarine which oozed along its tranquil surface. And then the first 
blow fell. We could not leave until the next day: the weather was too 
bad: all the available seaplanes were bottled up at Alexandria; and 
between us and them lay a storm through which they were not capable 
of flying. Once more it was no use grumbling. The disarming courtesy 
with which the news was conveyed to us made remonstrance impossible ; 
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and equally it was impossible to blame the local staff for conditions over which 
they had no control. After all, it was to be but a delay of twenty-four hours : 
that evening a machine would arrive from Egypt ; and in the meantime 
we could bask in the Italian sun and enjoy the good manners of the inhabi- 
tants. I posted my article to London : if it were opened at the frontier I 
would be away and safe from the attentions of the political police. — 

Of the integrity of the company which was carrying me it was 
impossible to have any doubts: comfort and punctuality and safety were 
its advertised watchwords; ‘“‘ semper paratus’’ was its motto, not 
‘ mafiana,” and I did not know then, I was not informed of it in London 
when I bought a ticket, that all through the winter lateness is 
inevitably less exceptional than punctuality, and that comfort is a 
relative rather than a positive term. I did not know then that the 
advertised schedule of the company can only be adhered to in ideal 
weather, and that if there is a head-wind of more than twenty-one 
miles an hour the out-of-date machines which carry passengers and mails 
across the sea are unable to fly. But I soon found out, and was not con- 
soled by reading an official manifesto of the company to the effect that 
they deliver passengers to the East more rapidly than do their competitors 
who once brought me in comfort from Calcutta to London in just over 
four days. 

At lunch time we were told that our departure would be delayed for a 
further twenty-four hours, and that we might be quite certain there would 
now be no further change in the programme. It was a stifling piece of news : 
for a time a feeling of complete helplessness and impotence removed all 
pleasure from life, for it was not only that one could do nothing beyond 
sending expensive cables to break important engagements ; one was granted 
a piece of life and of time which should never have existed. It was like 
living in that hour when the clocks are put back at the change from summer 
to Greenwich time—futile and unreal. Should one unpack or should one 
not ? Next morning our stay was extended by a further day. It would be 
impossible to convey the horror which that news conjured up: I can 
only suppose that a man in prison must feel it when his release, promised 
and due immediately, is postponed from hour to hour : it was suffocating, 
and in my own case made no easier by the knowledge that my letter might 
be opened and that at any moment I might be asked to leave Italy by 
the very route I had entered it. 

We roamed the town in which there was hardly a poster of the Duce 
which had not deliberately been torn or defaced with mud. Once we secured 
permission to hire a motor car in order to drive sixty kilometres to see the 
cabalistic architecture of a Greek settlement which has existed since before 
Rome first became a power, but, alas, four punctures in the first twenty 
miles deprived us of our objective. That journey cost three pounds. 

The hotel, almost immediately we arrived, became an English boarding 
house : the smell of ham and eggs and of tobacco pipes and the sound of 
voices bidding at contract bridge were now its individual marks ; and it 
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became easy to understand how England has impressed her personality 
on the world. 

As the days passed other loads of passengers arrived from London, 
all due to fly on services which now, it began to seem, would never 
function. Each day at lunch we were informed that just one more 
round of twenty-four hours in Brindisi was to be our portion: and that 
then we were sure to leave. We had ceased to be interested : we would 
believe it when we saw a flying boat. Ships came and went, and on nearly 
all of them some body of unhappy conscripts was forced to embark. They 
marched in listless ranks to the front of our hotel before which the ships 
were berthed, and there were forced to sing loudly in order to show us 
and the local population the enthusiasm with which they were leaving to 
uphold their insulted country’s honour. An officer conducted these dreary 
concerts with a cane, and whenever he saw a man unwilling to contribute 
to the general dirge, he plunged into the ranks and boxed his ears. He was 
as busy doing this as he was busy conducting. 

We implored the officials to send us also by ship, but the answer was 
always the same : mafiana, mafiana: the day after to-morrow. At the end 
of several hopeless days, each as long as an era, they got sick of us; and 
we were told that in two daysa Lloyd Trestino liner bound for Rhodes and 
Egypt would take the first two services as far as Athens: the others must 
wait a little longer in that dingy and uncultured town. 

Two days passed and we woke up to see before our windows the neat 
and trim ‘‘ Calitea,” newly arrived from Trieste. After trouble with the 
passport officials was at last finished, we went aboard, as limp and feeble 
as the scores of old, torn, straw-stuffed mattresses which were being packed 
in the hold and sent to Rhodes for the comfort of those wounded soldiers 
of whose existence the Italian press was unaware. But at least we were about 
to live again ; and to live, as it turned out, in as beautiful and comfortable 
a ship as man has ever built. We cast off at noon: in twenty-four hours 
we should be in Athens. 

The sea was calm; no knife or glass on our amply supplied luncheon 
table rattled for an instant, and at dinner that evening there was the same 
profound quiet. We turned in early : the crosswords were all solved : the 
last books read ; and in any case I was anxious to be up at dawn so that I 
might miss nothing of the long gulf of Corinth on whose shores and in 
whose mountains so much of the history of the world has been written, 
and on whose waters Cervantes displayed a bravery that earned for him 
a handshake from Don John. Not that I saw more than the lights of 
Lepanto: we passed both it and Missolonghi before morning broke. 
But when the dawn came it broke eagerly as though anxious for us to see 
the angry clouds, rent by lightning, which swarmed round the summit of 
Mount Helicon and covered it with a mourner’s veil. Sometimes the clouds 
parted for a moment and disclosed the silhouette of Parnassus flung 
against a sky of tarnished silver. And somewhere just behind those arid 
foothills, were Delphi and Eleusis, dirty Greek villages in which no 
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mysteries but those of odour now arrest the immediate attention of 
mankind. 

Ahead of us, no thicker than a pencil, a bar of light shone on the ochre 
cliffs which marked the end of that romantic gulf ; and even when it was 
possible to see that this bar was in fact the canal which cuts all Greece in 
two parts it still did not seem wide enough to take our motor ship between 
its perpendicular sandstone walls. But it was. A tug, oddly named after 
one of the Scandinavian gods, waddled up and took us in tow. Huge rafts 
were lashed either side of our stern, and we entered the five miles waterway 
in which there is no curve. There were not two feet to spare on either side. 
We passed beneath a high bridge on whose exposed eminence soldiers in 
heavy coats guarded the railway and the road, for the coup d’état had 
occurred a few days earlier and turbulent Greece was awaiting the return 
of her exiled king. The passage lasted an hour : two months later, huddled 
in the flying boat ‘‘City of Khartoum” about a week before it sank, I was to 
fly over its entire length in less than four minutes ! As we came out into the 
open sea again the sun broke through, and in the early light the isles of 
Greece seemed unsubstantial and to be floating above the surface of the 
water. Two hours later we turned north and were piloted into the smoky 
air of the Piraeus. That afternoon we were to leave for Egypt : there was 
no doubt about it. 

As we berthed, a swarm of officials, all dressed in republican uniforms 
on which tin crowns had but lately been prodigally scattered, buzzed 
aboard, and it was an hour before we were at liberty to disembark and throw 
ourselves on the scant mercies of men who sold postage stamps and 
sponges. We climbed into cars and set out, as we thought, for Phaleron 
where, at last, we would embark for Alexandria. But it was not to be: as 
though deliberately to tantalise us, we were driven slowly past the bay in 
which the flying boats lay unmoving at their buoys, then turned left and 
speeded into the white town, now plastered with torn portraits of the King 
and with huge red stencils of the hammer and the sickle, those intransigeant 
symbols of enduring and patient hope. In the faded and romantic splendour 
of the famous Grande Bretagne we lunched ; but hope deferred had killed 
most appetites ; and in the chromium-plated bedrooms of that same hotel 
we were sent to sleep, with instructions to be in the hall at onea.m. Some 
passengers, wiser perhaps than those of us who preferred to rest, got 
drunk at a cabaret : for my part I got drunk only with exhausted patience 
and with fury when I came down at one to be scolded and sent back to 
bed until five, at which hour we should surely start. And at five there was 
pandemonium : something like sixty stranded passengers were congregated 
in the hall : some sober, some cheerfully drunk and some morosely drunk, 
none of them knowing whether they were soon to leave ; all, drunk or 
sober, inevitably tripping over the luggage with which the hall was strewn. 
Viewed now, at a distance of two months, it was a gloriously comic hour, 
but then I could only admire the dapper manager of the hotel, who alone 
of that seething mob of passengers and officials managed to keep his head. 
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As dawn broke we climbed wearily into a bus and drove to Phaleron. 
The wind had got up; the sea was rough, and against the faint light of 
morning we could see the silhouette of our flying boat bobbing up and down 
like a cork. Two boat-loads were necessary to transport the sixteen of us 
from the jetty, which, even as we stood beside it, was disintegrating beneath 
the fury of the waves. As I waited for my turn to embark it came to me 
suddenly that out of the more than one thousand miles which I had 
travelled, only two hundred had so far been made by air. 

The flying boat was moored just far enough from the jetty to enable 
us to become thoroughly soaked before climbing into it; and when 
I set foot on the steel ladder of that swaying machine I thought 
I could not possibly get wetter. I was wrong: water was pouring in 
torrents from the leaking roof. The boat plunged and swayed uncom- 
fortably : one of the engines refused to start, and by the time we eventually 
eee through and hammered the waves, almost everyone was suffering 
acutely. 

A whistle blew: the hatches were shut and a sudden roar above our 
heads told us that we were at last about to start. In the grey rain we raced 
across the harbour, our windows blackened by the giant spray, and as we 
skimmed the tops of the waves we hit them with a sound louder than that 
made by our engines. And then we rose into the air, climbing towards 
the sunshine. I hoped that the journey might never end. But it did. 
We swooped down into Crete’s land-loéxed harbour and came to 
rest beside the little yacht which acts as the company’s head- 
quarters. Our tanks were filled with petrol and once more we rose 
from the sea and flew along the coast line. Then that too faded, and 
the sea was empty. It was no longer grey: imperceptibly it had 
hardened in colour, and now all softness was gone so that it seemed 
to glow like the armour of a fabulous beetle. It was flecked with white. 
The water had stopped pouring into the cabin: the sun was shining : 
the picnic lunch was delicious, the coffee perfect. One could have asked 
nothing better of life at that hour. é 

Below us, like a white maggot floating on the sea, lay the air-craft carrier, 
“‘ Courageous,” and we knew, as did Columbus when he first saw birds and 
weed, that land was near. It was. Suddenly theallegedly obsolete British fleet 
appeared beneath our hull. No sight on earth could have less conveyed 
decay and obsolescence; and as we sank towards those ships and 
eventually flew between them in order to alight, they gave every 
impression of an efficiency as yet unreached in other navies. 

We caressed the surface of the harbour ; sank into its yielding and gentle 
waters ; spluttered and came to rest. The long journey was over, but I did 
not realise until I at last set foot on the Egyptian shore and could fly no 
more that I would not have missed or given up one moment of it. 
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HERMANN BROCH 


By FRITZ LEHNER 
(Translated by Petrie Townshend) 


N the Austria of 1918, the Austria of Schnitzler, Rilke and Hof- 

mannsthal, the austerer, more ascetic forces, which were not to be 

revealed until a later period, already existed in a latent form, but they 

had to await the necessary ‘“‘ climate ”’ for their development before 
becoming fully active. These new forces were characterised by an earnest- 
ness of temper, a certain stern austerity that was something quite novel and 
unfamiliar—at first sight indeed surprising—in Austria, where even the 
naturalistic movement had assumed a milder, more ingratiating form than 
its counterpart in other countries : France, Germany, Russia and Norway. 
While Zola wrote his ‘“‘ Rougon-Macquart”’, Ibsen his inexorable 
“‘ Ghosts ’’, Hauptmann the sombre “‘ Before Sunrise ”’, Austria produced 
the lyrical melancholy of Schnitzler’s ‘‘ Liebelei,” the ’cello melodies of 
Rilke’s lyrical poetry, the cultivated reserve of the poetry and drama of 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 

The atmosphere of those times is reflected, even though in a distorted 
form (a caricature beside a nevertheless pleasing picture) in some of the 
Viennese films of to-day: a past which thought itself present, a mas- 
querade of old people, who covered their faces with the masks of youth, 
but were nevertheless claimed by Death as inexorably as they are in 
Hofmannthal’s ‘“‘ Jedermann.” ‘They waltzed; then came the war; 
then came the collapse ; then came the inflation; and then the cold 
atmosphere was there in which one had to be hardened to survive. 
The “ climate ” for a new generation of authors had arrived ; a circle of 
new talent appeared. Among them was Hermann Broch. Even before 
the war, the industrialist—as he was then considered exclusively to be—was 
frequently seen in the company of the writers who, rightly or wrongly 
considering themselves the advanced guard of Austrian literature, fore- 
gathered to “smoke”’ their mocca, play chess and run up bills in the 
Rotundensaal of the Café Zentral. So little was Broch then considered— 
even by the more sensitive among them—to be one of their number, a 
““man of the guild’, that one of them did not hesitate to use one of 
Broch’s stories in a work of his own, without being held to account. 
Broch did not mind particularly ; he looked on. His store of inner wealth 
continually increased ; and he remained silent until his ideas had matured 
to what he wished them to be: with the three volumes of his ‘“‘ Schlaf- 
waendler”’ (“Sleep-walkers”) which, published by the Rheinverlag, 
suddenly appeared in 1931, he became one of the outstanding writers of his 
time. ‘Those who had formerly used his work for themselves slid softly down- 
hill again : their earnestness was exhausted, their humour became elegiac. 
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Broch, however, had only to wait before acknowledging his work as his 
own until it had become wholly himself ; and having sprung from a source 
of significance and greatness, it was itself significant and great. And since 
he only writes when he has something of importance to say, and writing, 
apparently, does not come easily to him, and it is therefore all the more 
necessary for him to wait for an adequate fruitful stimulus, his next 
book “‘ Die unbekannte Grésse ”’ (“ The Unknown Quantity ”) did not 
appear until three years later. To this we may add a number of essays, 
most of which appeared in the ‘“‘ Neue Rundschau,”—‘‘ Das Bése im 
Wertsystem der Kunst ” (“Evil in the System of Art Values ” or “ The 
Artistic Value of Evil’’), essays which represent, as we shall see later, 
an important aspect of his work ; further, a paper on James Joyce, which 
is only now being published, lyrical poetry and a play, ‘“‘ Die Entsiihnung ” 
(“ The Atonement ’’). 

Everything that Broch writes serves a definite purpose: no mere 
handicraft or seasonal work. When he writes, when he depicts our times 
in his novels, poems, essays, plays, he does so to help us overcome them. 
And in this he succeeds, because outward occurrences always signify 
to him an inner meaning. 


* * * 


“Die Schlafwaendler ” (“‘ The Sleep-walkers ’’), Broch’s chief work 
so far, is in the form of a trilogy. If we consider it as a whole, as forming 
one structure, each of the three parts appears to open a new door that would 
lead us to the heart of the world. Of the three books comprising the work, 
the first: ‘‘ Pasenow or Romanticism ” is the most easily accessible. 
This is because the contents of this book are still readily comprehensible, 
and because the central idea of the work, for the sake of which it was written, 
is still kept well in the background. Only after becoming familiar with the 
other volumes can we learn from this first volume also, that already in the 
year 1888 (a date which is appended to the title of the novel) it was possible 
to recognise that laws may become obsolete, and that coming changes 
in the times may be deduced from the destruction of conventions based 
on conceptions that appear indestructible. To give one example : a father, 
who has grown up with strict ideas of honour and has brought up his 
children in the same spirit, loses his eldest son in a duel. How the world 
becomes without meaning for the old man, but how also the recognition 
of the senselessness of a hitherto unquestioned dogma is a sign of the 
passing of a world, is wonderfully brought out by this symbol. Of course, 
this is not the only form of romanticism dealt with in “ Pasenow ”. 
The new age, as depicted on the estate of the Pasenows, not only creates 
for itself new conceptions of honour, but also casts its own lig ht on the 
romanticism of love and human life. Though at the close of the first 
volume the young Pasenow has shaken off his mistress and married the 
girl who loved his friend but had been appointed for him, we cannot resist 
the feeling that the time of the “‘ Eschs ”’, the time of “ Anarchy ”’ (1903) 


F 
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is only waiting to break in upon them. That also is the theme of the 
second volume. August Esch, a clerk, takes on a fight against the world, 
which has done him the wrong of depriving him of his work. But while 
the Pasenows could no longer adapt themselves to the new times, because 
their movements are too restricted, the citizen of 1904 with his own ideology 
appears to be able to get along better. The life of the ambitious, upwards- 
striving Esch, whose fate appears outwardly in no way related to that of 
the Pasenows, is nevertheless closely connected with it : a case of polaric 
fates. The confrontation of Esch with Pasenow’s friend, as it occurs 
towards the end of the volume, is felt to be unessential : we should have 
understood the antithesis even without this clarity, unobtrusive though 
it be. 

The fate of the Pasenows, and also that of Esch, is only fulfilled in the 
third volume of the series: ‘‘ Huguenau oder die Sachlichkeit —1918 ” 
(“Huguenau or Objectivity—1918 ”’). The other two, Pasenow and Esch, 
are here confronted with a third man: the unscrupulous, “ objective ”’ 
man of 1918, a deserter who succeeds not only in evading the war, but 
also the restraints-and obstacles and difficulties beloved of the former 
romantically-minded or anarchically-minded world. The ensuing fight 
between ‘‘ objectivity ’ and feeling, between moral insanity and moral 
consciousness, between business sense and romanticism, naturally leads 
to many more contrasts than hitherto came into play, and a number 
of different characters had therefore to be introduced to illustrate the 
opposing tendencies and ideas and avoid too artificial and incomprehensive 
a delineation of our times. That is to say: the theme of the novel required 
an appropriate form. 

The form of Broch’s novels is indeed a matter of particular interest. 
Although the three volumes of ‘“‘ The Sleep-walkers”’ form a unified 
whole, both in content and ideas and were doubtless written according to a 
preconceived plan, each one has a different character. Each volume is 
written in a style which is proper to that volume only. The first novel 
(“ Pasenow or Romanticism ”’) is in truth a book of the year 1888, as, 
according to its sub-title, it professes to be : its diction and whole mental 
attitude remind one of the novels of Theodor Fontane, a Berlin author 
who lived at the specified time, wrote contemporary novels and is known 
to every educated German reader. The least distinctly indicative of content 
is the form of the second novel ; but this deals with a world between two 
worlds, which had not produced a style of its own. The third novel, 
however (“‘ Huguenau or Objectivity”), the novel of the year 1918, 
that is to say, without too strict adherence to the date, the novel of our 
time, must be considered a notable attempt to find a modern form for a 
new content. At first sight it may perhaps appear to be a playful attempt 

épater les bourgeois.” Such a suspicion, however, soon disappears ; 
and here one may refute another, which accuses Broch of copying foreign 
patterns. It is true that Broch was a frequent and admiring reader of 
Joyce and learned many a valuable lesson from him. But the forms which 
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serve in “ Ulysses” as a vessel for enclosing the fate of one man—the 
man—were by no means blindly adopted by Broch. His third novel, 
as already stated, contains a great variety of actions, of which some are 
combined to form a first group, while the “ Story of the Salvation Army 
girl in Berlin ” (that is to say, a second action) visibly goes its own way 
(indicated by titles and numbered consecutively). A closer study of the 
connections which must doubtless exist between,the main action and this 
second story reveals that the latter repeats the main action on a mystical 
plane as it were, thus removing the flavour of unsavoury realism that 
might otherwise cling to it. That this is indeed so is seen from the third 
“action”, which only takes place in the abstract, in the brain of the 
author of these novels, is successively entitled ‘‘ Decay of Values,” and 
purports to be a philosophical interpretation of our time. 


* * * 


This is not too ambitious a word. It is true, of course, that the thoughts 
of every really great artist issue from an individual, comprehensive 
world picture, even where he only delineates figures and events, and not 

hilosophy : in the case of Hamsun, for example, or Gide, Conrad or 

homas Mann, this picture could be readily abstracted from the action 
and presented as a critical study. In the case of Broch this is unnecessary : 
he is an author who has proved elsewhere that he is capable of thinking out 
philosophical treatise. And here also he himself transposes his symbols 
on to an abstract plane: he describes a woman arranging her house, a 
man arranging his life, and immediately after, in 4 following chapter 
dealing with the style of architecture in a certain period, disengages the 
event from the personal and gives it a general significance. The reader 
of lighter tastes has an easy task with Broch. He can skip the philosophical 
excursions without losing the thread of the narrative. ‘The lover of abstrac- 
tions on the other hand will be inclined to skip the narrative and apply 
himself to the essays on “ The Decay of Values”. Broch himself waits 
for the third type of reader, whose thinking is wedded to life, without 
being bound to reality alone. 

Such a reader is richly rewarded by Broch : he learns that our world 
is a world of sleep-walkers—‘‘ over near and over far, as things are to a 
child....much about him (man) has become indistinct....and yet 
a knowledge is beginning to grow in him that he perhaps already possessed 
but did not heed.” And the reader learns to understand the people in 
this world, the Eschs and the Huguenaus, the Pasenows and the Bertrands, 
undisciplined and scruple-ridden. He sees these people in their conflict 
and struggle with the conditions of everyday life, with the realities of our 
time. But “is this distorted life still reality ?”. ‘This question finds an 
answer in the following: ‘‘ The unreal is the illogical. And this age 
seems unable to attain a higher climax of the illogical, the antilogical : 
it is as if the overwhelming reality of the war had destroyed the reality 
of the world....Every form is dissolved, a twilight of dull uncertainty 
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hangs over the ghost-like world. Thus man gropes, like a lost, bewildered 
child, led by the thread of some petty small-winded logic through the 
dream-landscape he calls reality, but which is only a nightmare to him. 

In the ten chapters on the ‘“ Decay of Values”’, which are always 
inserted after certain events or situations in the narrative, it is then 
inexorably revealed how and why the values of the past were doomed to 
destruction. In a logical dissertation Broch shows to what extent the form 
of the logical corresponds to that which it contains. Previously, the 
characteristics of the time are analysed, from its architecture, of course, for 
according to Broch the tenor of an epoch is most clearly revealed in its 
architectural experiences, and architectural style is the most important 
among the characterising features of an age. ‘Thus every age has its logic, 
and the individual cannot escape from it, even if it be as little to his taste 
as our own may be to some of us. What is the nature of this logic for the 
individual in an age as brutal and aggressive as our own? All harmony 
is destroyed, repose in existence abolished, and man in the image of God 
is no more: he stands helpless amid the whirl of forces and values that 
have independent existence round about him. How did this come about? 
In an historical disquisition Broch attempts to explain it by endeavouring 
to establish from history what spiritual phenomena must arise to produce 
a revolution in the mode of thought (for “‘the revolutionisation of all the 
phenomena of life indicates a complete change of thought ”’). From insight 
into the causes of phenomena of our time, and from the knowledge of 
those phenomena, and under the influence of the terror that seizes us in 
contemplating the life of this age in which the anti-logical has reached a 
climax that can no more be exceeded—from these three places of experience 
the thinker is led to the question: ‘“‘ How can we save ourselves ? ” 
And beyond this question there is the fearful doubt : ‘‘ Does this age still 
possess reality ?”” And where do we arrive? At a view which appears 
to be a rehearsal for the Last Judgement: “ Does this age possess a 
reality in which the meaning of our life has been preserved ? ” 


* * * 


Are these questions which can be answered in a novel? And is not 
“The Sleep-walkers ” therefore to be considered as rather an absurd 
production of a man not able to express himself completely in a philosophical 
work, because his nature compelled him to express his thoughts in pictures 
from time to time in the manner of the novel writer ? From Broch’s 
paper on James Joyce (“ James Joyce and the Present Time ”’, a speech 
on the occasion of Joyce’s fiftieth birthday) we learn that this permeation 
of fictional composition with philosophy, an osmosis between pictorial 
and abstract thinking, was not only deliberately intended, but also in 
the view of the author a requirement of the modern novel. He repeats 
an objection commonly made to this form: ‘that knowledge is the 
business of science, or if it is to be a question of empirical knowledge its 
place is natural philosophy.” Quite apart from the fact that an art which 
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strives towards deeper insight and knowledge is thereby brutally relegated 
to the domain of l’art pour l'art, such an attitude towards philsophy proves 
ignorance of its latest development. For philosophy itself has come to 
realise that logic, its special field, cannot well comprehend the whole of 
life, and knows where its limits lie. ‘‘ Thus philosophy has, in many 
cases, withdrawn to the field of pure logic, and though it still maintains 
as heretofore its general philosophical principles and outlook, it has found 
itself obliged to exclude large regions from the domain of its activities 
in particular, ethics and metaphysics. Philosophy has itself made an 
end to its age of universality, to the age of large compendia, and has found 
it necessary to remove its most burning questions from its logical abode to 
cs field of mysticism. That is the point where the mission of the poet 
egins.”” 

One may add: the point at which the mission not only of Joyce, and 
more recently of Broch, endeavoured to begin, butalso where that of Goethe, 
the great child of the world, had to begin. The “‘ dilettantism ”’ of this 
great master was that of a man “ who cannot find full satisfaction in any 
individual science and strives to attain the universality of all knowledge, 
and it was the consciousness of the great and grave responsibility which 
such knowledge imposes on its possessor that urged him to burst asunder 
and fly beyond the confines of rational knowledge in search of something 
which neither the speculative theories of theology or philosophy, nor the 
knowledge of the exact sciences, could give.”’ This Goethe-like dilettantism, 
in which the theorist and writer Broch clearly sees the ideal to be aimed at, 
and which he, like the poet he honours in his work, himself endeavours 
to attain, this Goethe-like dilettantism seeks to discover the mystic 
residue contained in all earthly experience; it seeks, as it were, the higher 
reality that overshadows all outward positivistic reality, that true meta- 
physical knowledge the advancement of which has become his chief aim. 

Broch also gives us a psychological explanation of this poetic will to 
a higher knowledge, which enables the poet more than any other to 
comprehend the totality of world events. He calls it “‘ an impatience for 
knowledge, a hastening in front of rational knowledge, which only 
approaches step by step and never attains such totality.” And his contri- 
bution towards this great effort for deeper knowledge and perception of 
the true realities of life lies not only in his discovery from foreign examples, 
from the works of Goethe and Joyce, what these men may mean to this 
age, and why their influence must continue beyond their time : the insight 
he gained is expressed in his work. 


* * * 


Thus the Austrian Broch only appears to describe the lives and dates 
of individual men and women in the Rhine district, Pomerania or Berlin ; 
in reality he writes of the life of all people of our time, of all us poor devils, 
caught as we are in the hell of a changing world. And having a clear 
perception of reality, he also sees that the forces now battling against one 
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another are of primordial origin, beyond history and time, and that the 
present, which many consider the end, may with good reason be considered 
a beginning of a new beginning, a pause before re-creation. So the thought 
symphony of Broch, the novel of “‘ The Sleep-walkers, ends with this 


optimistic vision, on an intellectual foundation: “ And though we may 
be surrounded by the increasing silence of the abstract, and man, a prey 
to coldest necessity, be flung into oblivion....it is the breath of the 


Absolute sweeping across the world, and from our sensing and feeling 
of the truth, the solemn certainty of the knowledge is born, that each 
one of us carries the divine spark in his soul and that the unity of all is 
indestructible, indestructible the brotherhood of humbled mankind,.... 
and from out the greatest darkness of the world, from out our greatest and 
bitterest darkness, the voice is heard which unites the present with the 
future....and it is not the voice of terror and judgement, faintly it is 
heard amid the silence of the Logos, and yet borne and borne upwards 
by it, through the noise of the non-existent ; it is the voice of man and the 
ae of man, the voice of comfort and hope and loving kindness: ‘ Do 
no harm to yourself, for we are all still here.’”’ 


* * * 


It can be readily understood that in his following works, Broch has not 
got beyond this interpretation of our time, for it represents the sum-total 
of his insight (so far), and whatever may follow, as possibly new perceptions 
of the conflict of forces, must presumably proceed from the “‘ Decay of 
Values’. For this reason the next novel of Broch: “‘ Die unbekannte 
Grosse ” (“ The Unknown Quantity ’’), in spite of its great inner breadth, 
is felt to be merely a supplementary contribution, at most a rectifying 
contribution to his work. In this ‘“‘ Unknown Quantity ” his previous 
perceptions are tested on the example of an individual present-day family. 
In the foreground stands a young scientist (a mathematician and astrono- 
mer) who in his science as well as in his life encounters the unknown 
quantity, from which there is no escape and which finally wrecks his 
life calculation : his brother kills himself, without being understood by 
him, his mother and two sisters live with him in constant strife, and thus 
he fails to see life when it is breathing warmly beside him. So unknown 
to him up to the decisive moment is the voice of the heart, the voice of 
comfort and hope and unselfish kindness. A sweet-sombre melody. 
This melody is also heard in Broch’s poems. In ‘“‘ The Sleep-walkers”’ also 
he breaks inevitably into a rhythmic hymn-like prose where emotion can 
only find expression in music. The clear passion of Broch has, however, 
also found expression in independent poems. And the same melody is 
also heard in his drama of three acts and an epilogue “‘ Die Entstihnung ” 
(“The Atonement”) In this dramatic cross-section of our time 
Broch shows us, as in ‘‘Huguenau,”’ consecutively and simultaneously 
the battle of conflicting forces—destructive, selfish, brutal. But in the 
epilogue the mothers of all these lascivious, ugly, murderous people stand 
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before us alone: the mother of the rich beside the mother of the poor, 
all equally downtrodden (dejected) and crushed, all equally grief-stricken : 
“Your son was mine 
and my son yours. 
The death of our sons 
made us one. 
My lap is empty, 
desolate both.”’ 
Here also, as in “‘ The Sleep-walkers,” the world is first introduced, then 
understood and finally overcome. 
“In your sorrows you have found yourselves, 
in the sorrowful pregnancy of your love. 
Fettered by pain, you are freed from pain. 
Oh mighty pain and sorrow, creator of worlds 
upon worlds. 
Let the dirge for your dead continue for ever. 
From your pain and sorrow a new world will be born.” 


* * * 


A cry of despair, through which nevertheless a silvery note of hope 
is heard. How far are we removed from the grace and charm, the blissful 
joy of living of pre-war days; how far removed from Schnitzler and 
Rilke and Hofmannsthal ; how difficult to find our way back to such an 
unaffected, care-free state. Of course, there is no lack of advocates of an 
old-time, easy-going “‘ Gemiitlichkeit.”” They are false witnesses to the 
gravity of our time, however; nor do they hear the voice of true joy, 
the voice of unselfish kindness of heart. The true witness is seen in 
Hermann Broch, who among a few others, including Robert Musil, truly 
deserves to be heard outside his own country. For he knows that the duty 
of a poet is to understand and to help. 
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MOJO ARC 


Course 


has ammunition to threaten weakness down, 
when thriving on discovery, we speak 

and wish a world 

that wishing may not make. 


V{ ise before action when the wish alone 


Stretching our powers, we touch a broader street 
crowded with hostile weapons and the weight 
of death suggesting we see peace at last 

and quiet cities, 

rip out the eyes, and have our rest. 


But we are set enough to clear a space 
ample for action in this eccentric house. 
An army of wishers in a dramatic grip 
and crazy with 

America has heat to keep its purpose up. 


Determined to a world that Mr. Fist 

and all his gang can’t master or digest, 
strengthened against the world that cannot hush 
words singing down 

the fever voice of death working against the wish. 
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Burning Bush 


CED with furnace demands during its education, 
the strictest spirit must take them all ; it needs 
to break down shame ; but gasping into a pillow 

later to nobody anywhere, claims I Love You. 
It plays long tricks 
upon itself—the stealthy girl locks doors, 
the woman listens in single high rooms for music, 
hears climbing elevators as the picket walks 
in a dead street before tallest skyscrapers 
far on the sidewalks; 
all horrors enter all beds to purify 
the critical spirit in a city of change, 
twisted in flames, blazing among the secrets, 
breaking the taut life with their harsh I Have You. 
It burns and never speaks 
only is educated, when it assumes bright horror, 
nourished against the time it hears its name— 
until it is called will stand, witness to fire, 
training a flame upward along its vine. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 
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In Hades, Orpheus 


| OOK!”’ he said, “all green!” but she, 


leaning against him at her hospital door, 
received it on her eyes as fireline blinding light 
and would not see. 


“‘ Come into the park!’’ he offered her, 

but she was feverstruck still, brimful of white 
monotonous weakness, and could not face the grass 
and the bright water. 


A boy skating upstreet 
shouted ; the gardener climbed at the doorway, pruning, 
and the gay branches dropped where she stood, fearful 
of her quick heartbeat 


released, fearing the kiss 

of vivid blood. The husband straightened in the sun, 
risking their staggered histories against the violent 
avenue’s emphasis ; 


“A long pain, long fever!” 

He faced her full for the first time, speaking, 
turned with his hand her face to meet his mouth, 
“but that death’s over.” 


Lights out ; noon falls 
steeply away, blazing in green; he sees the sharp fear pass 
verdict upon her, pitching and frothing toward the 


mechanical white walls. 
MURIEL RUKEYSER 


POETRY 


Going Back There 


The boyish cock crow, or the first 
Sharp midnight, in the heart, destroy 
A momentary poet’s thirst 

And substitute the boy. 


The single boy, the callow sense 
Of the warm meadow and the jay, 
Whose speckled sound experience 
Kept warily away. 


The night the dead rose, daisy-eyed, 
The muscles fleshed upon their bones, 
We graveyard lovers pressed aside 
The green on graven stones : 


How the dead gazed and stood apart, 
And how they whispered in the grass, 
The lover with his broken heart, 
Villagers and upper class. 


Their sinning flesh had fed the yew, 
Their pale sweat made the bluebell sleek, 
Out of their rot the green sheets grew, 
The pillow for love’s cheek. 


But now the native’s memory shrinks 
From the sought country scene. 

The word he thought, the word he thinks 
Is stifled in the green, 


Is sucked into the grasses root, 

Into the wax within the stem. 

The new ghosts jostle for the earthly fruit. 

And silently each thought is snatched by them. 


JOHN PUDNEY 
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The Runaway 


Silent and stealthy days, that hour by hour 

Spring up unnoticed as a flower 

In summer grass, and like a breath, a light, a feather 
Makes my world’s weather. 

I hoped to weave a garland, deep and rare 

To wear upon my hair, 

Or a long chain, intricate, strong and fine 

To sound through stillness and to shine ; 

To bind the intangible days that so efface 
Themselves with me, and run so dull a pace. 

Ah they have run ! they have gone ! nor have they set 
Their sigh of vast regret. 

Upon that wide and echoing door 

That opening, opens, shuts and sounds no more. 

How to pursue Life’s Runaway ? let go 

The innumerable sands that through my fingers flow ? 
Forego the moons and waters of the mind. 

Today, is all that you shall find. 


MARYA ZATURENSKA 


POETRY iy 
Stanzas in Meditation 


PART I 


STANZA I 


CAUGHT a bird which made a ball 

And they thought better of it. 

But it is all of which they taught 

That they were in a hurry yet 
In a kind of a way they meant it best 
That they should change in and on account 
But they must not stare when they manage 
Whatever they are occasionally liable to do 
It is often easy to pursue them once in a while 
And in a way there is no repose 
They like it as well as they ever did 
But it is very often just by the time 
That they are able to separate 
In which case in effect they could 
Not only be very often present perfectly 
In each way whichever they chose. 
All of this never matters in authority 
But this which they need as they are alike 
Or in an especial case they will fulfill 
Not only what they have at their instigation 
Made for it as a decision in its entirety 
Made that they minded as well as blinded 
Lengthened for them welcome in repose 
But which they open as a chance 
But made it be perfectly their allowance 
All which they antagonise as once for all 
Kindly have it joined as they mind. 


STANZA XII 


She was disappointed not alone or only 

Not by what they wish but even by not which 

Or should they silence in convincing 

Made more than they stand for them with which 
But they can be more alike than they find finely 
In not only ordinary care but while they care 

It is by no means why they arrange 

All of which which they frustrate 

Not only gleaning but if they lie down 
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One watching it not be left aloud to happen 

Or in their often just the same as occasionally 
They do not usually use that they might have mention 
That often they are often there to happen. 

Could call meditation often in their willing 

Just why they can count how many are mistaken. 
In not quite correctly not asking will they come. 

It is now here that I have forgotten three. 


PARAL 


STANZA IV 


Mama loves you best because you are Spanish 
Mama loves you best because you are Spanish 
Spanish or which or a day 

But whether or which or is languish 

Which or which is not Spanish 

Which or which not a way 

They will manage or Spanish 

They will be which or which manage 

Which will they or which to say 

That they will which which they manage 
They need they plead they will indeed 

Refer to which which they will need 

Which is which is not Spanish 

Fifty which vanish which which is not Spanish. 


PART III 


STANZA XV 


Can thinking will or well or now a well. 

Wells are not used any more now 

It is not why just this is much 

That not one can add it to adding main 

For never or to never. 

Suppose I add I like to 

I can should show choose go or not any more not so 
This is how any one could be in no hope 

Of which no hope they did or did not 

There is no difference between having in a not only not this 
Could it be thought did would 

By it a name. 

I think I could say what nobody thought 

Nobody thought I went there 

This is however that they add sufficiently 

Because it is not batter allowed 


POETRY 


All will come too. 

Just joined how to houses 

But they will like an only name 

They could be thought why they had a weakness 
To be sure. 

Now this is only how they thought. 

Let no one leave leaves here. 

Leaves are useful and to be sure 

Who can or could be can be sure. 

I could think add one add one advantage 
That is how they like it. 


PART V 


STANZA X 


I have tried earnestly to express 

Just what I guess will not distress 

Nor even oppress or yet caress 

Beside which tried which well beside 

They will not only will not be tried. 

It is not trying not to know what they mean 

By which they come to be welcome as they heard, 
I have been interrupted by myself by this. 

This may be which is not an occasion 

To compel this to feel that that is so 

I do not dearly love to listen it as much 

As when they meant to either change it or not 

I do not change it either or not. 

This is how they like to do what they like to do. 

I have thought often of how however our change 
That is to say the sun is warm to-day because 
Yesterday it was also warm 

And the day before it was not warm 

The sun as it shone was not warm 

And so moreover as when the sun shone it was not warm 
So yesterday as well as to-day 

The sun when it shone was warm 

And so they do not include our a cloud 

Not at all it had nothing to do with a cloud 

It had not to do with the wind 

It had not to do with the sun 

Nor had it to do with the pleasure of the weather either. 
It had to do with that this is what there had been. 
It is very pleasant that it is this that it should have been 
And now that it is not only that it is warmer 

Now very well there is often that they will 
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Have what they look when they look there or there 

To make a mistake and change to make a 
[mistake and change 

To have not changed a mistake and to make a 
[mistake and change. 

Change the prophecy to the weather 

Change the care to their weather they will 

Nothing now to allow 

It is very strange that very often 

The beginning makes it truly be 

That they will rather have it be 

So that to return to be will they be 

There will they be there with them 

I should often know that it makes a 

[difference not to look about 

Because if to do they that is is it 

Not which it makes any difference or 

But just what with containing 

They need or made so surrounded 

In spite of in a delay of delayed 

It is often very changed to churn 

Now no one churns butter any more. 

That is why that is where they are here. 

I wish I had not mentioned it either. 

This whole stanza is to be about how it 

[does not make any difference. 

I have meant this. 

Might it be yes yes will it 

Might is not be as much as once having it 

Might it not only be allowed 

And if not does not it bring back 

Or bring back what is it 

If they bring it back not for me 

And if it brings it back for me 

Or if it brings it back for me 

So and so further than if. 

It is easy to be often told and moved 

Moved can be made of sun and sun of rain 

Or if not not at all. 

Just when they should be thought of so forth. 

What they say and they do 

One is one and two is two 

Or if not two who. 


GERTRUDE STEIN 
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THE ANATOMY OF NOSTALGIA 


(A Novelette In Abstract) 


By RANDALL SWINGLER 


I 


HE houses are white. They stand up on either side. They 

might be cliffs, which the sea grumbles between. Smooth- 

browed, they give nothing away. Have seen a kingfisher, little, 

a leap of turquoise light, vitalize a whole river. Its memory 
flowed out widening, like flood-rings. Down these houses, what shudder, 
what seismic wave of life has passed, the writing hand: but they have 
leaned back like ladies in canoes, lapped on the lagoons of sense, and 
felt the shock go by them. Not changing them at all, not drawing them 
into the gulf-stream. No, petrefaction is the norm, the ring fades out, 
We do not want to know which way the kingfisher went. 


I] 


Think then of Morgan. Who had seen stars round the Acropolis, 
and moved into Albania. For whom the uneasing itch of salt and the 
stern flurried with gulls, resolved the vacant chamber in his thought, 
but only to unveil an opaque and crusty globe, his mapless place-seeking. 
Music came to him as a warning to shift his ground. And whither, who 
knows ? Off early in the grey light, the strangeness of voice and move- 
ment in a flat photographic world, the postman like a somnambulist, 
survivor from the dream-world, emerges shadowy from gates. The train 
rushes and swings from its hole in the earth, and snaps the continuity, 
is momentarily successful, for the land flows past in ribbons, and the 
snake-flame curls upward in a new whorl. But day broadens, its light 
flowing over into yesterday and to-morrow, till noon supports his time 
like a tent: his world which has no generous place for him. Would live 
in Corfu, deflecting existence into a slender design of the nerves, deciduous 
with the soft paling colour of the olives ; with the clap of morning alive, 
brilliant. Yes. But he fears the namelessness, knowing himself an exile 


for all his irony. 


III 


In Donegal and Connemara there are mountains whose colour is rich, 
and evening is an actual consolation, like primroses. So that the names 
only are more than a charm. There too the houses are white and the 
fields full of stones. They starve and read the New York Herald. One 
night on the cliff he stands, a holiday man, with a grey wind stumbling 
out of the sea, the year’s first pall-bearer. The ravens are ironical between 

G 
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the rocks, and points of light suspended along the dusk. And this is 
his answer to the fleering summer’s pertinent challenge : that over the 
unforgiving tarns there was no offer of reinstatement: even the wind 
was aloof, and the banking curlews breathed nothing but essential 
alienation. 


IV 


The mother hung over him, close as night, essential as his inward 
warmth. Her shadow defines his world. But the father, possessing his own 
universe, was absent, foreign. An acknowledged treasury, but in himself 
a feared invader, coming in fear, veiled, stroking with the hand of com- 
promise. Who should have been the actual precursor into an astonishing 
world, the previous sun. Under whose light, clean and hardy to grit his 
sprouting vigour, to make reconnaissance, pitted against the future. 
But now the magnetism of the male is dead to him, functions no more. 
There is none to lead him forth from shadow, none to forestall his fear 
and his recoil. He will grow up as trees, blind to the sky, and always 
too ware of the embracing darkness of the wood all among them, the 
leaning mother. Now will the hard opposite world but drive him inward, 
back to his motherly warmth, to memory: contoured with what tender 
landscapes passive there, what leaning hill, softness of skin over the 
grass, where pigeons lift the feathered morning on their wings, legendary, 
recall his mother’s breasts. 


V 


As we, who have grown to be the moon’s automatons, to repudiate 
the renewing sun, sitting in dark all day to pile up capital for the 
phantasmagoria of that counterfeit day which has enslaved our nocturnal 
wakefulness. So he, familiar of subterranean fancy, cut off from the 
response of the paternal pole, learns to be alien to the fluidity of events, 
to wish for past times, the security of static walls, mechanism and in- 
sensibility : learns to be separate, to assume a velvet skin, to eliminate 
friction, be playboy of the moon, his own lover. 


VI 


_ See them, debris before the flood, the flood-tide of the despotic moon, 
jostled in streets, eyes downward from the sun, heavy, urgent to provide 
for darkness, never to be at a loss, to be secure. And who will come out, 
renew his purgative contact with the sun, so tart to our pampered senses ? 
Who will dare to be patient, to be still, to wait for the re-awaking in his 
motive centre of the grave satisfying interminal rhythms of growth 
the seasonal tide? Come, is there any who will discard his gyrating 
shell, whose velocity maintains its only balance, to step out into the living 
world and to approach, open and quick as air, the finger touch which 
starts his crescent theme, the upswing of a day that develops in the 
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trumpet affirmation and answer of desire, whose fulness can efface 
at once time’s passage, as magnesium blanks the lighted corridor all 
at once ? Who is the risen man, to meet that offered love with equal 
encounter, with challenge of his love, living from the central power? 
No, now truly we seem to have lost our cue, the jumping-off ground. 


Vil 


For we are in the very ruts of the track. Our sires moved slowly, were 
heavy, eating much: built great houses, proud to correct the savage. 
Moved slowly, always in the one track of time. Therefore the ruts of our 
time are worn deep. I am a fly on their walls. Save my soul, must lose 
my job: preach the true word, empty the church. Must be laughed at 
for loving, telling the truth. The price of living is suspicion, starvation, 
contempt. Solitude. 


VIII 


Backward stretch the countries with their hazy allure out of the central 
life, substantiating the individual dream. Shots of villages, snapped 
from the train, white roads leading to nowhere over shadow-folded 
hills ; islands in the west. And down these dark steps in spirals the 
defeated feet have trod: summoned to catastrophe by once heroic 
coasts: driven by the uncovered nerves to a mystic act of repudiation, 
in the high brown wastes, the barren sky. To a withered infancy: or 
to a mental dissecting ward. These many have gone to earth. And in the 
tunnelled city’s warrens many, plants in the dark, whose mind was 
an agate, but its fires early damped. Now weary, in cafés, in memory, 
shifting, sifting the chaff, shafting deeper, docketing their own colour- 
less cells. They abdicated in the front line, dodged the crisis. Selfsake 
has swallowed them up. They are fenced there like deer, who could have 
led us. 


IX 


Yet, drinking the blood, we celebrate them who live. Who, through 
their forging feet, felt the evolving pulse: who never lost, and shall 
never lose, the conclusive compact of their love’s gorgeous arrival. Their 
consistent courage is the ground-bass of our forward rhythm. Choosing 
the actual gripe of all suffering to map a way to the city, they left their 
bones in the desert, leading us. And now, insistent, is their perfect body 
a back-drop to all our pleasure, a retort to our despair, cruciform. 


Xx 


Listen, on the other side, to Fear his creed, who holds in his dry 
hands the petrified hearts of the people. Hear his persuasion to the bitter 
delight of denial, the obverse satisfaction of the self. Life is not here 
but hereafter. Do not live. Joy is not of the blood. God will defend his 
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chosen. He has ordained all as it is : the poor man poor, the rich man rich. 
Think yourself lucky. Do not assume his responsibility. It is not for you 
to give, lest you corrupt his poor. Beware of love, lest you be deceived. 
The faithful are white as snow (void and apart and sterile as the colour 
of snow). Pray for the empire that we may be safe. Avoid the inferior 
classes and keep them blind. 


XI 


O Churches where the order was to give, to thrust upward into light 
the life within you, not to dissipate it in horizontal living: To get, nor 
status nor insurance here, but the assurance of the full issue of the powers 
of man, the gift of answering love to your soul’s disinterested giving. 
Come out from your cold vaults. Discover this present life. Discover 
our deep needs like wounds congealed. Discover souls, tender like seeds 
curled everywhere. Most literally uncover to them the secret outrunnings 
of love, its freshets on the hail-carved highlands, in cities its calm dis- 
solving warmth. Yes, leave behind your habit and your vestments and 
your books, and walk in the streets with opened eyes. Wherever we 
have perceived between pavings, between tight anxious skin, the release, 
the encouraged outward leap of life, there is a flame in us whose answering 
impetus is the award. And this is worship enough, this recognition of joy. 
Let the light never rest inward on you for then the skin shrivels and the 
heart ceases to glow, is cold and white, like membrane under the analyst, 
like fire in sunlight. And then when the heart dies, the flesh is sucked 
back into the earth and the air from which it came together, and the 
man has lost his control and his choice, which at the end of all is his 
primal value. But outward, with them, let your magnetic fire be joined : 
they are that living which your body desires; release the constraint, 
scatter your securities : freed life without compromise was the momentum 
which brought your master to the gallows-tree. This herenow responsive 
quick life, opening flowerlike in love, look where they demand. Look, 
where your so long damped love’s furnaces threaten, roar, twist you, 
distort your once irradiant faces. Look, you are tortuous within. Look, 
you are mean, crooked, suspicious. Your actions, your pleasures are 
cramped, anxious and awkward. The light is turned inward upon you. 
Those eyes, they are a ferret’s, red with distrust. Self has you: you 
are in the white-hot cone. 


XII 


Self is a hot metal under the moon. It will shrivel the living sense 
like an old man’s skull, and block out the air of hope, which feeds our 
energy’s bunsen flame. It is life’s true antithesis, opposing its regular 
outflow and development of power. All that articulate screen must be 
expunged by the tidestream of the individual power, cresting to full 
sense, its balanced total activity. Self is the cross-section of personality. 
We are frozen there, and the sap’s renewal stops in us. 
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I stood on Bredon, conscious of the sap beginning to move. Amazed 
from the strangeness of its branchy passage through me, how long I had 
been ossified. 


XIII 


Walking through the Evesham valley, in the languid plum-ripe time 
of August: the strange garden privacy, the personal interest of that 
country: its people’s quiet acknowledgement, working in the orchards. 
Lying out on Bredon in vaporous twilight, blackbirds intermittently 
silencing, he remarks the completeness of the whole beyond him, his own 
separation from the essential pattern: exactness of colour and shape in 
the mosaic emplacement of field and copse : the train, serpentine between 
river and road interlacing. The falling coils of nature’s benignant lassitude, 
the slow ripple of thin light over the land, passing like reflections on the 
archway over the canal. All this but signifies his own disharmony. “ I 
must be at peace with myself, before I can be at peace with the pattern 
of the world. I must exist before I can begin to live. We must all exist. 
Equally.” 


XIV 


Restless, he is obsessed with the desire to make; must leave his life 
like a house builded, standing together. Mayhap full of rooms, or with 
the one big light room, the blue shadows in the corners. Its form adapted to 
the winds of event and the ground of time. All his power must go into 
the brickwork, there must be no waste, none cast into the sump-pit, 
nor mortar crumbling. But happy there the people may pass to and fro, 
through every room, not once, for a drifting fashion, but for their true 
need, an everlasting resource. There is no room built yet. Only the 
foundations laid. Or, to be accurate, rediscovered. For as he probed 
neglected corners of the familiar field, tearing away thorns, moss, nettles 
of disregard and misdirection, he came upon them, slowly, unearthing 
them, scraping nails on the brick. But found them, simple there, rock- 
firm, necessitous. Laid down so obvious, which most had judged too 
hard, too broad for building on, too slow. And so had turned into the 
centre of the field, to busy themselves with erecting light and gaudy 
structures which the sand soon overran, and which shut out the sun 
from all surrounding. And now, on these foundations, a new house to 
build, drainage to lay, apportionment of rooms. Jungle and some healthy 
brambles first to cut away. (Even brambles bear blackberries.) Dare 
I begin (cut away all this growth of years) begin (alone) to plan (time is 
short) building. 


XV 


Then March, incontinent, sprang, a leopard from the fevered shadows. 
Like fleece on hedges, fresh as salt in brown matty grass, on the air, 
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dancing on macadam, frost. And the hard sun. Hard, healthy the heart 
like a young apple. So soft all winter, he had run to decay, devoid of 
purpose, shrinking from the inception of work, moping in towns. Oozing 
with surface sensations in the pretentious towns. And he pretending. 
A winter full of vague infigured brooding, smoke from burning oil : 
posing in front of women, not knowing what he wanted, resigned to the 
future. Yes, deep down in the rut. The hare in the furrow cowering under 
time. Fragmentary and self-disgusted. 


XVI 


Came then, a morning in March. He woke with a flavour of laughter 
in his throat and a hard moon last night. Woke immediate into morning 
with a head like air. A head unmanacled from memory. Entered into 
day remembering no hazard. Remembering no preconstructed self. 
Gone. No room for it. This was March, the real advance of the man, 
single and sensitive like a sword-blade never yet unsheathed. There 
was an aura encasing those peculiar days, as of the fulfilment of something 
already pictured, but intensified now, as if his whole past desire, checked 
back by disappointment, now flooded over into the present fulfilment 
of this great release, the full ear remembering this was what seed required 
to be. The speed of his living lifted him in glorious discount of the walls 
of the rut. Away out of them, beyond the track, over the hedges, so far 
up as to see the curved linear of time’s world, to assess it. Prince of this 


life. 
XVII 


That was in love. The first whole man, who stood in the larchwood, 
numbering his powers. Numbering the throb of birdsong, the smash 
and blunder of pigeons alarmed from the windy tops: the sunlight 
snaking down through newly thickening branches. Then was no challenge ; 
but lightness of the body, the airy heart asserting its single controlling 
beat, its birth to life, too full for question. Was a man now, meeting the 
stream, the upsurge of fences to the rider ; breathlessly diving through 
time’s enormous moling waves, endless succession, as his dominion of 
responsibility increased. Breasting each peak of value, unspeculating, 
but trusting the rhythm of love for wisdom. 


XVIII 


But the sun has hopped over the hill, and the cocks din self-consciously 
against the metallic light. A new day; dream snapping like soap-film; 
the skiff retarded, labouring in a slack tide. And the man from the larch- 
woods is gone, treading softly, thinking of Indians. Returned into town, 
stands now in mid-street watching the deceptive swirl, no stream, but 
eddies in a dead water : release from dead cells of unhealthy gases. Who, 
an unit in this maélstrom, dare turn his lone hand to the monstrous 
irrigation ? Who then, a full man, could find satisfaction in his own 
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orchard? In him the war proceeds, the armies entrenched, their lines 
daily extending. His manhood, compacted, whole now from the husk, 
claims a place among them, acceptance, the niche of success. And his 
inward power clamours for its independent fulness, for secret beauty, 
love unconstricted. 


XIX 


Above the invers the eagle, the hunter, has shuddered alone, over the 
heather antagonist of the common design. Shuddered in his antithesis 
to the sun, separating himself at once from the common end and from 
the common source. And next, after his self-destructive isolation, a wing 
of gannets web that solitude in waste sky, indifference of the mystic, 
white over rainy Farnes. Birds, always birds draw up in their wingrush 
the too lightly harnessed soul, the escaping soul, with ‘“‘ Swallow, swallow—”’ 
the introvert’s pure nostalgia. Till in the city on a dripping morning, he 
listens to starlings crying from gutters, their common delicious rustle, 
their pattern, as they rise and wheel over the shining lake of roofs, sweeping 
and turning and banking in unquestioning freedom, infused with one 
will. His will now, withdrawn within its own dominion, longs no more to 
control time’s measure beyond him. He desires whatever chance lies in 
his rule of days. Is strong to meet all hazard, for it but demands new 
expression of power from him, new loosing of desire. Contemplations of 
hawk and gannet were phenomena of a sick community. Worship of 
the hermit and the buccaneer. Now he perceives that will to be the central 
rhythm, which is for us to apprehend and realize and therefrom weave 
our pattern. But few there are who live by rhythm, most only by measure, 
and that the measure of time. The pattern is on one plane only, a muddle, 
the starlings scattered and squawking, peevishly in the eaves on a dripping 
morning. 

But towards dubious ashen evening, the invisible sign, the leaders 
ready. And away awhirr they move at last, wheeling forming gathering 
the exiles into their rhythm, away through the fading lilac of a nostalgic 
world, across the tarnished corn. Into a new life, dared at last, migrating 
from a dying era, the dead haunts finally abandoned. Look you close at 
starling, how his fuselage is a shimmering broider of living joy. 


XX 


So he, some evening, turns the corner from his work, into the deep- 
cut canal between those frigid white-faced houses, steps from his work 
as it were a soiled overall, separate and unsatisfying. And walks into a 
vision solid as water, in evening’s suspension of the insistent body. In 
the eyes of a man by the road he sees it, clearer than in straightest words, 
their hidden demand. ‘“‘Alone in tenement with peeling plaster or flat 
with metal walls or panelled saloon, my nerves are conscious of the 
internal worm, the external fever. Demand a certain metre perpetually 
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maintaining its dazzling surface momentum, to fascinate the mind. 
For no man holds his own feet firm on the bridge: all are suspended 
from one balancing bar in this crazy circus. Money has bought our will, 
and we must cut that figure which money prescribes. We know our- 
selves but by the spaces dividing our parts. Are known as particles of 
someone else’s system, having no independent choice, no freedom to 
grow, to give, no confidence to live. We follow a course of behaviour 
conditioned by our history, too tired to ask questions: concentrating 
on small acts in time but with no central will. We are fond of posing in 
the mirror as the tragic hero, our last consolation. But, turning the corner, 
there is nothing there.” 


XXI 


And in answer, his spirit leaps up in him like a wind of warning, bang- 
ing at the flat panes, the insensible strict white houses. To publish their 
need, not piecemeal, not for money nor comfort, no, but for an equal 
name. As men with the right of life, the will to give, the confidence to 
love. Their power deep in them, presses for utterance. That it may learn 
and grow, in love of this life, at daily moments its molecular variety, the 
strong body’s resilience matched with difficulty, the stronger joy binding 
them in the common work: and in the detached twilight moments 
understood in its wholeness. Then freed from anxiety and the gravid 
load of others’ suffering upon them, they may answer with their effort 
the sun’s electric brilliance, smarting the blood awake in the youth of 
day. Familiar then too, with the night’s slow consolation and the moon’s 
compulsion, drawing up from the storage of the spirit. Men, assured 
by the factual tread of their feet on the equal street, whose right of life 
is owned by none but themselves. Men with-power to give in the service 
of all, in the joy of their friends: no wage-slaves. So that this present 
life so absorb and calm their conscious being, that the hereafter shall be 


seen as a pallid irrelevance and the past only a profound reserve of present 
strength. 


XXII 


This answer he took. Deliberately as he dawdled through the cool 
water of retarded time, deliberately relishing that moment of evening 
independence, the plane of being always just out of reach. And emerged 
with a changed face and unrest turning in the bowels, shifting the balance 
in that subterranean kingdom. Still hearing a hidden voice, so faint, like 
the worm under the morning-drenched lawn. 
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THE LAUGHTER OF PAN MRAZ 


By RAINER MARIA RILKE 
(Translated by Fohn Hoare). 


O the tale of Pan Vaclav Mraz this much can be added — 

the history of Herr Mraz’s life up to his fortieth year could never 

be ascertained. It is also unimportant. At any rate he did 

not live extravagantly, for at the age mentioned he inherited 
the castle and estates of Vesin, with the full status and obligations of a 
certain Count of Bubna-Bubna who was unbelievably in debt. 

The now almost elderly spinsters, who at that time waited before the castle 
gate in their white children’s frocks for the arrival of the new lord, do 
not mention that it was twenty years ago. They remember as if it were 
yesterday how Pan Mraz spat at the moment when a big bunch of roses 
from the priest’s garden was presented to him in his carriage. Actually 
that happened purely by chance and without any deliberate rudeness. 

The following day the new lord went through all the rooms of the old 
castle. He stopped nowhere. Only once he paused for a little in front 
of a stiff, brightly coloured Empire chair, and laughed outright in its face. 
The tiny little bow-legged tables, the ornate chimney-pieces with Pilaster- 
clocks supporting them in their sleep, and the numerous dark pictures— 
all these seemed to amuse him very much as he strode ahead of the panting 

‘caretaker. 

But in the pale, silver-grey salon his mood deserted him. The hungry 
mirrors that had sought so long for a guest began throwing across to each 
other the red head of Herr Mraz, as if it were a big, ripe apple, and they 
went gaily on with this game until Pan Vaclav slammed the door furiously 
behind him and gave orders that this wing, with its absurd furniture and 
unnecessary rooms, should be closed for ever. 

And it was. 

Herr Mraz moved into what was formerly the caretaker’s house, in which 
stood massive chairs and polished, roomy tables. Here they also set 
up the big oak bed. For a time Pan Mraz stretched out alone in the 
broad expanse of linen; but one evening he moved a little further over to 
the right and made room for the worthy Aloisia Mraz, whose maiden name 
had been Hanus. 

It happened in this way : housekeepers cheat, everyone knows that ; 
so that it is good to have a watchful, energetic housewife. And it appears 
that Aloisia Hanus possessed the necessary qualifications. Secondly, 
every castle must have its heir. In the inventory none had been furnished. 
So one must be provided. Pan Vaclav considered that an heir would best 
be got from Aloisia, for she was blonde, broad-hipped like a peasant, and 
healthy. And that was just what Herr Mraz required. 
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But alas, alas, how sadly did the good Aloisia misunderstand her duty. 
To begin with, she bore something so small that it constantly came out 
of sight of Pan Mraz, as if his eyes had been sieves, and secondly, just 
as his astonishment grew that this laughable creature was really alive, 
she died herself without further to do. And there was the housekeeper 
in charge again, just like that. 

Pan Mraz cannot forget this double disappointment. Slowly he lets 
himself broaden out in the roomy chairs, only gets up when a visitor comes, 
and that is not often. Then he has wine brought in and talks politics 
in his flat gloomy voice, as if of something very sad. He never comes 
to the end of a sentence and is furious if a neighbour completes it for him 
incorrectly. Sometimes he jumps up and shouts : “Vaclav!” 

After a time a slight young man enters the room. “ Come here and 
pay your respects to the gentleman,” roars Herr Mraz. And then to the 
guest : ‘‘ Excuse, me but this is my son. I know, really I shouldn’t men- 
tion it. Can you believe me when I tell you that he is eighteen ? Don’t 
feel embarrassed. You would say fifteen at the most. Naturally; 1 
ask you, just look at those arms. Vaclav, you are eighteen years old. 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself ?” 

Then he sends his son away again. “‘ He worries me,” mutters the 
old man, “ he’s good for nothing, and if I should die now...... Ke 

Recently a guest replied : ‘Of course, my dear Herr Mraz, if the future 
really disturbs you, good Lord,—you’re a young man still—try again, 
and marry—.”’ 

“‘ What?” bellows Herr Mraz, and the visitor departs with all speed. 

But less than a fortnight later Pan Vaclav struggles into his black 
coat and sets out for Skrben. 

The Skrbenskys come of very old noble stock, and starve to death 
quietly on the last of their ancestral estates. From amongst them Herr 
Mraz brings back the youngest, the Countess Sita. The others envy her, 
for Herr Mraz is extremely rich. ‘The wedding follows shortly without 
any ostentation. 

Not until he reaches home does he notice how pale and delicate Sita 
is. At first he is afraid of breaking “‘this countess of mine.” But he thinks: 
if there be any justice she will bear me a real giant. And he waits. 

But clearly there is no justice. Frau Sita remains like a child. Only 
her eyes seem astonished. Apart from that nothing happens. She 
wanders about continually in the park, in the courtyard, or in the house. 
She has to be watched over all the time. Once she even fails to appear 
at dinner. “ I might just as well have no wife ’’ swore Herr Mraz. About 
this time his hair turns rapidly white, and he finds difficulty in walking. 
Even so he goes one afternoon in person to look for the Countess Sita. 
A servant directs him to that wing of the house which is otherwise con- 
stantly shut. Herr Vaclavin his quiet felt slippers steals through the scented 
half light of the empty rooms ; past the ornate chimney-pieces and gay 
chairs—unsmilingly ; for he is in no mood to be amused. 
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Finally he stands on the threshold of the silver-grey, many mirrored 
salon, staring in astonishment. In spite of the growing gloom he recog- 
nises the reflections of the Countess Sita and his paleson, Vaclav. They are 
sitting far apart, motionless in the high silken seats, looking at one another. 
They speak no word. It seems as if they had spoken none. They wait. 
Remarkable. “ So—?” thinks Herr Mraz, each time questioningly, “‘So—?” 
Until he loses patience ; “ I beg,”’ he shouts, “‘ I beg of their Excellencies 
not to put themselves out!”’ and he looms through the door. His son 
gets up, trembling, and looks towards it. But Pan Mraz orders him to 
stay. 

Since then he has had something to while away the long afternoons. 
Always when he is in a really bad temper he puts on his noiseless slippers 
and creeps through the sleeping rooms into the little, mirrored salon. 
Then he sends for them. 

““ My wife and the young gentleman !” he shouts to the servant. 

And they must sit opposite one another in the same chairs as that time. 
“Do not disturb yourselves on my account”, thunders Herr Vaclav as 
he stretches comfortably out in a big chair. Often he seems to be asleep, 
at least one would say so from his breathing. But his eyes are always 
a little open and he watches. He has accustomed himself gradually to the 
twilight, and now sees much better than he did the first time. 

He notices how they avoid each other’s gaze and find each other again, 
helpless and exhausted, in every mirror. It does not escape him that they 
are afraid of sinking into one another’s eyes, as if into an unfathomable 
chasm, and yet that they are always drawn to its brink, that they are 
playing with danger. All at once giddiness overwhelms them, at the 
same instant they both close their eyes, just like two people jumping 
together from a tower. ahs. 

Then Herr Mraz laughs and laughs. After all this time he has learnt 
to laugh again. That is a good sign ; he will assuredly live to be very old. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF MARTINIQUE 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL 


HE air all about them was green, soft, heavy with odours, and 

lifeless. Clouds passing over the bay toward Dominica lost 

their colour and stopped moving. The sky was rigid. Young 

Andrews folded the extra coat across his arm and sat down on 
the end of the pier. Alin looked down at his own trousers, which were 
of faded blue cotton not likely to suffer any damage ; then at Young Andrews’ 
white linen suit. ‘“‘ Jesus Christ!” he said, softly. 

They had chosen the smaller pier because a coastal steamer, the Gouver- 
neur Moutet, was tying up to the larger one. ‘The smoke from her funnel 
was black and full of cinders. A bell clanged. People began to move 
in dark procession across the evening—women from St. Pierre walking 
cleanly with baskets on their heads, men with coconuts and bunches 
of bananas. Young Andrews was as little concerned with them as he was 
with his white linen trousers. What mattered was the coat; he wanted 
to give Alin his blue coat. 

Alin had no coat of his own—nothing but a cotton jacket, and in place 
of a shirt the scrap of madras folded smartly around his bare neck. 

At night, after Young Andrews had finished his dinner at the Pension 
Gallia, he would cross over into the savanne where Alin was waiting for 
him, sometimes on a bench, sometimes walking up and down. From 
then until bedtime they would talk—Young Andrews in bad French, 
Alin in broken English. Young Andrews was homesick and spoke of 
Wisconsin night after night ; of tamarack swamps, of the bend in the slough 
where deer came down to drink in the evening, of carp dozing in the creek, 
of the quail. Alin retaliated with the pleasant horrors of French Guiana— 
the earth cracking open, the six months’ rain, the fer-de-lance that whistled. 
When Alin was well they spent their evenings in this way. But once in 
a while Alin would not be waiting at the edge of the savanne, and young 
Andrews would find him with his face buried in the cool grass. It was 
the malarial fever, burning inside his skull, in the marrow of his bones. 
When Young Andrews came and stood over him he would sit up, dizzy 
with pain, and say, “‘ I want dead...... 

For the fever and for the chill which followed the fever there was no 
remedy except quinine, which Alin couldn’t afford. But if he had a 
decent coat, young Andrews said to himself, at least he could keep out the 
dampness which settled upon the island of Martinique as soon as the sun 
went down. 

_\ Mon vieux,” Alin began, in a tone which implied that it was a great 
pity anyone could afford to wear white trousers and still not have sense 
enough to take care of them ; ‘‘mon vieux,’’ he said disparagingly, ‘‘ vous 
étes poete.” ‘Then he sat down and lay back, full length and completely 
‘relaxed, on the pier. 
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For no particular reason Young Andrews was hesitant about offering the 
coat. Alin was too proud to be touchy, and too amiable. His attitude 
toward the world, or rather toward the world of Martinique, w..3 always 
a mild disparagement. It did not seem strange to him, or extremely 
reprehensible, that dogs should couple on the main bridge over the canal, 
or that people should lean out of windows to encourage the dogs ; that 
sailors should step drunkenly in and out of the open sewers which ran 
down either side of the street ; that schoolboys should play soccer on 
every side of the marble Empress Josephine ; that the more respectable 
citizens of Fort-de-France should promenade every night of their island 
lives over the same two blocks of pavement. It was Martinique, that 
was all. ‘There was nothing remarkable about Martinique. 

In the more sober, grey eyes of Young Andrews, Martinique was remark- 
able, and for one thing particularly : In Martinique Negroes didn’t know 
their place. It was that which distinguished the island from the United 
States, more than palm trees and still painted forests and rivers dropping 
precipitously to the sea ; more even than saffron clouds and inaccessible 
mountains and the green air at evening. So far as Young Andrews could make 
out after a month in Fort-de-France, it had never occurred to the people 
of Martinique that they could not help it because they were Negroes. 
They walked with their heads high ; partly to carry bundles, of course, 
but also because it came natural to them. They looked at him curiously 
sometimes—there were only three Americans on the island, and tout le 
monde knew how many times the unscrupulous American government 
had tried to buy this island daughter of France—but never with deference. 
And how, therefore, should he give Alin the blue coat ? 

In America Young Andrews would have known exactly how to go 
about it. Here’s a coat for you, he would have said to Old Dyer who 
kept the lawn and the garden in order, and did the heavier housework 
for his mother. If it doesn’t fit you give it to somebody, he would have 
said. And Old Dyer would have taken the coat. In America that was 
all there was to it. Old Dyer was a good nigger and he knew his place. 
But it was doubtful whether Alin who sat beside him—not at the same 
table, to be sure, but at the end of the same pier and dangling his legs 
over the water—would have kept in his place even if he learned by one 
accident or another that he had one. 

One afternoon during carnival Young Andrews had wandered along 
the malodorous canal listening to the music from the dingy buildings 
where the less respectable citizens of Fort-de-France had gathered to 
dance the biguine. He had been to dance pavilions in Wisconsin but they 
were in no way comparable to this—the stale heat, the rasping mono- 
tonous music, the dancers separating and coming together again in a 
rhythm that invoived feet, hips, thighs, solar plexis, possibly the navel— 
all with the blandest, most disinterested expression on their dark faces. 
To get a better view Young Andrews crossed the street and found him- 
self surrounded by a howling half-naked bande-de-malpropres. ‘They 
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wanted money and he had left the pension without asou. In that moment 
of extreme need unaccountably and out of nowhere Alin appeared to rescue 
him. That was three weeks ago, and now between them—one mulatto, 
the other white—there was an easy feeling, a deep acceptance of each 
other which Young Andrews knew that he could not explain when he 
got back to Wisconsin. 

It was not the only thing which he would not be able to explain. In the 
Theatre Gaumont there was no place set apart for white Peg ee where 
Negroes couldn’t go. The proprietor of the Grand Hotel de la Paix 
was a mulatto; the patronne of Young Andrews’ pension was half mulatto, 
half Chinese. The policemen and the clerks in the post-office were 
Negroes. The Governor of the island was black as the ace of spades. 
Most of the Martiniquans were lighter in colour—cream, light tan, gold, 
coffee-coloured, brown. Some of them were entirely white, officials 
and members of old French families ; but it was not always easy to tell 
them from the others. And since the French government had made 
this confusion official by designating them all as creoles, it didn’t seem to 
matter which they were. In Martinique only the weather was important, 
and the early marketing, and the mysterious death of M. Aliker, and the 
occasional boatloads of American tourists who disembarked at St. Pierre 
and drove in terror over the mountains to join their ships at Fort-de- 
France, sorely burdened with postcards and bad champagne. After 
the first boatload Young Andrews lost interest in them. It was more 
diverting to watch the arrival of the Governeur Moutet, as they were 
doing now. ‘‘ Here,” he saidsuddenly, ‘‘ present for you, Alin—un cadeau.”’ 

Now that he had said the words he wondered what had been troubling 
him. It was perfectly simple, after all, except that he could have wished 
that Alin’s eyes had not grown soft with wonder ; and that he had taken 
the coat casually instead of holding it in his two hands as if it might break. 

“ Pas un cadeau,”’ Alin said at last; and then, shyly, ‘‘ Un souvenir!” 

Young Andrews had not thought of it in that way. What he wanted 
was to give Alin a coat. He had two coats and Alin didn’t have any. 
It seemed better, therefore, that Alin should have one of them so that he 
could keep warm. That was what he had in mind. But he saw now 
that he should never have put the forty-franc note in the pocket. It was 
not very much at the present rate of exchange, but it would buy some 
quinine, and in America it would have been all right. Only that Alin 
was going to wear the coat, he said, when he was gone, in remembrance 
of him. Young Andrews turned, hoping to take back his coat before it 
was too late. 

Alin was standing above him with his feet spread apart. The lights 
of the town shone between his legs and the mountains were luminous 
behind him. He slipped his arms into the sleeves proudly, as if there 
were no earthly limit to his pleasure. He put his hands against his sides. 
He ran his fingers along the edges of the lapels, drawing them closer 
across his bare chest. Rather than look at him, at his dark, kind sensitive 
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When Young Andrews looked up he was not there any longer. The 
pier was deserted. Clouds were moving over the bay toward Dominica. 
And the brightness was gone from the air. 
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THE BROKEN DOLL 


By LILIKA NAKOS 
(Translated by Allan Ross MacDougall) 


STORMY evening was falling over the town. In the distance 

thunder could be heard rumbling. A sudden obscurity invaded 

the room where the little girl was. Frightened, she crossed 

herself and ran to hide in a corner. She felt uneasy and full 
of fears. Suppose someone were to come and rap on the door ? And she 
went to make sure that the door was well locked. Then she sat down in 
the darkness on a little stool, her arms folded across her breast. Great 
raindrops could be heard falling on the zinc roof. 

All day long the child had remained alone ; her mother, having left 
early in the morning to go to work, would not return home before night- 
fall. During her absence the child had cleaned up the house, but when 
that was done there were long hours to pass. Now she was impatiently 
awaiting her mother, who, when she came in, always brought some 
little tidbit and related some funny incident to amuse Photini. Moreover, 
mother and child only felt safe when they were together, for they both 
lived in dread of the day when the father would appear and carry off the 
little girl with him. It was for this reason that the child never went out, 
living, barricaded as it were, behind four walls. 

Finally she heard her mother’s footsteps in the distance. As though 
relieved of a great worry she opened the door and threw herself into her 
mother’s arms. Her manoula (little mother) was carrying a large package— 
a surprise, no doubt, for the child. It could thunder and rain on this 
foreign town all it wanted to, now; Photini felt safe. She quickly lit 
the lamp and unwrapped the package ; inside was an illustrated story- 
book. The mother seemed very gay; she had good news to tell. Her 
sees had raised her salary and so a brighter future was assured 
them. 

The little girl remembered the employer, a white-haired gentleman, 
a Cephallonian Greek who had a Travel Bureau at the end of the 
Cannebiére. We can change our lodgings, now, the mother said; we 
don’t have to live in this suburban slum any more. Besides, Photini 
ought to have a change and get out; she had never been out to see 
Marseille. A fine town, although a little northern with its gray buildings, 
her mother assured her. Yes ; everything would come out nicely and 
they would be able to live a bit more happily and peacefully. And both 
of them continued weaving lovely dreams until far into the night. 

Weary at last, the mother went to bed. The child, her head still heavy 
with so many projects, got into bed alongside her. How she loved that 
poor, pale face with its beaten-dog look. Very gently she began to kiss 
her mother. Outside a new storm had broken and the house shook with 
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a noise of rattling iron while flashes of lightning tore through the darkness.. 
In the corner the ikon of Saint Paraskevi, which they had brought from 
Athens, shone with all its golden aureole. And pressing against each 
other, the woman and child hugged in silence. 

Sad apprehensions tormented Photini anew and a deep uneasiness. 
kept her from sleeping. She saw once more the little white town and the 
family mansion surrounded by cypress trees. Then she recalled the 
evening her father had driven them out and the terrible scene that had 
exploded between her parents—the vociferations of her father and the 
distracted sobbing of her mother. And that warm and starry summer 
night when, hand in hand, they wandered weeping in the park, not 
knowing where to go. Then finally the sudden resolution of her mother : 
to leave the country. And the following day they had boarded the first 
boat leaving for Marseille. The child, stretched out on the bed in the 
darkness, saw again the coast-line of the Peloponnesos disappear into the 
blue of the heavens. Her mother had drawn close to her then and had 
said with a voice that trembled : 

“And now we are going away from Greece for good...” And the 
child’s eyes had filled with tears. 

Photini lay awake until late in the night. The storm had died down 
but the rain still poured in torrents. When the last street-lamps went 
out the child fell asleep. 

The following day was a lovely spring day. Her mother gone and the 
house tidied up, Photini sat by the window. The trees on the avenue 
were budding and a balmy breeze played with the curtains. The child 
was happy. That afternoon she was to go out with her mother and see 
the town for the first time. What marvellous things were going to be 
shown her? 

Some time after noon her mother came in. She had been allowed to 
take the afternoon off. After eating a hasty lunch, Photini dressed herself. 
She put on her fine sailor dress, its white piqué collar well laundered, 
and undid her curly hair that tumbled right down to her waist. Then 
the mother and child went gaily down the four flights of stairs. When 
they reached the concierge’s lodge she came out with exclamations of 
admiration : ; 

‘Oh, how lovely the little girl is | I have never seen a lovelier child |” 

Photini, blushing with pleasure, passed out to the street holding her 
mother’s hand. Women turned about to look at her. “ The lovely child,” 
they murmured. 

As the little girl wanted to go to the seaside they took the tram that 
makes the round tour of the Corniche. An old lady seated beside them 
could not take her eyes from the child and wanted to speak to her. But 
the child could not express herself in French yet ; at her mother’s request, 
however, she said that she was called “ Photini.” The old lady smiled 
without understanding and the mother then explained that in Greek the 
name meant “‘ The luminous one,” and the old lady continued smiling. 
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Finally, they came to the sea. Photini, seeing it, was seized with a 
queer feeling ; she did not want to leave ; she wanted to dip her hands 
in the water and thrill with the spaciousness. She noticed, however, 
that this sea was green and not the tender, heavenly blue of that about 
the islands of the archipelago. 

Afterwards, they wandered about the town all afternoon. At the 
Nouvelles Galeries the mother bought a doll to take the place of the 
one left in Athens. Then they sat down at a café terrace on the Cannebiére 
to have something refreshing to drink and to work out all sorts of other 
projects. They must not think any more about the father, who, in any 
case, was in Egypt and had no reason for wanting to have his daughter 
with him. Yes, they could be calm. They were not rich, of course, 
but mother would work. Marseille was a fine town and not too far away 
from their land. They could rent a room on the Cannebiére near her office 
and Photini would be able to come and see her mother when she wished . . . 

So passed the afternoon. Finally, they rose to go, but suddenly, as she 
looked about her, the mother went pale. She saw two men staring at her; 
the little girl also had time to see them. She recognized the first one. 
He was a Cretan employed by her father and very much attached to him 
and his business. Her heart beat wildly. 

They left the place, but all their joy had flown. Dark presentiments 
tormented them yet they said nothing. Only the child held more tightly 
on to her mother’s hand. So back home on foot they went, slowly, without 
exchanging a word. From time to time, Photini, frightened, turned 
about to look back. But nobody was following them. 

Night was falling—an evening full of vernal mildness. The avenue 
where they lived was very quiet; very rare were the passers-by who 
crossed it. There was no street-lamp by their house ; the place was in 
darkness. The child seemed to see, however, a closed car standing before 
the building. She drew closer to her mother and they slowed down their 
steps. Someone came up behind them and they turned about, frightened. 

“ Kalispera (good evening)!” said a man with a hoarse voice. The 
woman drew the child to her. “I have come from the father to get 
Photini.”” The child clutched her mother’s skirts. A discussion rose 
between her mother and the man. 

“No, I’ll never let my child go!” She cried, implored. People in 
the building came to their windows. The concierge came out and started 
to interfere, but the men harshly sent her about her business. Photini 
clung desperately to her mother, weeping. Then, to end it all, one of 
the men grasped her by the hand and the doll she was carrying fell to 
the ground and was broken. 

The child began to cry out and bite her hands, but the men managed 
to drag her from her mother’s clutches and carry her away on the run to 
the car, which was immediately driven off. The little girl struggled and 
cried. And at the corner of the avenue she saw her mother, still running 
after her, her arms out, dishevelled like a mad-woman, holding out the 
broken doll towards her... 
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MR. AND MRS. BROWNE OF 
RE ESBOAR SoS HEALD 


By C. J. SISSON 


ITTLE is heard of the wives of great men of the theatre, unless 
they were themselves notable actresses or deluded their husbands 
into thinking them so. Mrs. Shakespeare is a shadowy figure, 

: though I have my own ideas about her and see her clearly enough 
in my mind’s eye, busy, content, and not without pride, at New Place 
in Stratford. She would have played bridge to-day, probably badly, and 
attended the cinema regularly. She would have given tea-parties to the 
better sort of Stratford ladies. She would certainly keep a good table. 
Shakespeare, on his frequent visits from London, would find a comfortable 
home, thoroughly well-run, as befitted the daughter of no mean yeoman 
who had married into the town from Shottery village, the wife of a servant 
of the King, of a poet to boot, and one who had had losses, go to! Mrs. 
Benjamin Jonson was a shrew though honest, on Ben’s own authority, 
and this is about all to be said on the subject, even if we can now say with 
some confidence that her name was Anne Lewis and that she may be 
suspected of a Welsh origin. 

We know more perhaps about Joan Woodward, stepdaughter of 
Philip Henslowe, the first notorious financier of theatres, and wife of the 
Roscius of his day, Edward Alleyn, and what we know is pleasing. 

But no one as yet has heard the name of Mrs. Browne of the Boar’s Head, 
and few even of Mrs. Greene of the Red Bull. Yet there can hardly have been 
an actor or a dramatist of the great age who could not have enlightened 
our ignorance abundantly upon the subject. They would have observed at 
once, for example, that here were not two persons but one person. These 
houses were not inns, but theatres of no small importance in their day. 
After all, Webster’s ‘‘ White Devil” saw the light first at the Red Bull, with 
Mrs. Greene’s husband in control of Queen Anne’s Men, who acted 
the play. They included Thomas Perkins who so delighted the dramatist in 
the part of Flamineo, and no less a person than Thomas Heywood, drama- 
tist, actor, and sharer in Greene’s company as Shakespeare was in Burbage’s 
Company at the more famous Globe Theatre. As for the Boar’s Head, there 
is a great deal more to be said about it than that it was “‘a short-lived house 
of which practically nothing is known,” as the highest authority states. 

Let Joan Alleyn introduce us to the Brownes. After-all, Browne had 
introduced Alleyn to the stage and taught him his trade, in days when he 
was a lad of sixteen acting women’s parts, before ever he came to 
thundering out Tamburlaine’s great speeches. In October 1603 Joan 
wrote to her husband, who was then on tour in the provinces (the letter 
may be seen and read at Dulwich College), that ‘ Browne of the Boares 
Head is dead and died very pore.’ He left a widow, two sons, Robert 
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and William, both actors, and three daughters. The interesting question, 
apart from the story of Susan Browne, is why he died so very poor, 
considering his high position in the theatre-world. For he was the head 
of a great company st players and the owner of a popular theatre. Some 
surprise may not unreasonably be read into Joan Alleyn’s comment upon his 
death in poverty. Alleyn, for example, was extremely well off, and was 
able, after Joan’s death, to claim in marriage the daughter of a famous 
Dean of St. Paul’s, John Donne, and upon his retirement from the stage to 
found and endow a great school, Dulwich College. Why not Browne also ? 
His company was the Earl of Worcester’s Men, known after 1603 as Queen 
Anne’s Men, the same company which after his death moved to the new 
Red Bull theatre in Clerkenwell. And it had been formally authorised 
by Elizabeth and her Council to act in London. The Lord Mayor had 
been instructed not to interfere with its use of the Boar’s Head theatre, 
without Aldgate, in Whitechapel, a good pitch. ‘There was every promise 
of prosperity. 

The Boar’s Head was an inn-yard theatre. The inn-yard theatre 
flourished for at least twenty years, and probably far more, as the principal 
home of the Tudor drama, until the first of the great Elizabethan theatres 
proper was built in 1576. We are bound to be curious about these old 
homes of the drama, both because they saw the birth of a great literature 
and a great art, and also because it would seem natural to conclude, and 
unnatural to deny, that the structure of the Theatre, the Curtain, or the 
Globe, must have derived from the structure that had been developed in 
the inn-yards for theatrical purposes. What is more, the inn-yard 
theatre continued in use long after the new theatres were built. The 
Boar’s Head moved with the times, as we shall see, but remained an inn- 
yard. One of the founders of Burbage’s Theatre in Shoreditch (I have 
documentary proof of this), on the outlook for another successful specula- 
tion, bought an old decaying inn in Whitechapel, the George Inn, 
intending to convert it into another theatre. The project failed, it is true, 
and the George had to be content with a drab future of soapboiling for 
many years. But there is no reasonable doubt that a similar and more 
fortunate transaction converted another old inn into the famous Red 
Bull in Clerkenwell, thanks to the enterprise of that illiterate and plaus- 
ible old scoundrel, Aaron Holland. 

Something of their original function clung to these Theatres, and all 
theatres of the time. The Saloon Bar of the modern theatre is no recent 
invention, far from it. Every Elizabethan theatre had, as a necessary 
and profitable side-show, a tavern attached. Drinks could be had in 
the theatre itself or in the theatre tavern, before, during, or after the 
performances. Altogether, the Elizabethan theatre must have been 
something like a club for its habitués and for its locality. The Boar’s 
Head had, to be exact, a hall, a general ‘ drinking room,’ four ‘ parlours ’ 
for more select potations or for dinners and suppers, and eleven bed- 
chambers. Why then, once more, did Robert Browne die poor? 
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_ Much against his will no doubt, indeed unwittingly, Browne wasinvolved 
in a deal with a shady financier, and in an aint ie escape the talons of 
sharp practice fell into the no less exhausting clutches of justice in the 
Court of Chancery. When the story opens Browne is a capitalist, and an 
optimist after the manner of capitalists though with better reason thansome, 
for he really had money in his purse. But long before the story ends, 
Browne is dead, and died ‘ very pore.’ One of his chief opponents, Francis 
Langley, also died, full of years, and buried in debt. But the suit went 
on, changing hands, shared by a spawn of descendants begotten by 
Langley. Langley, a draper by his original trade, was also one of the many 
financiers whom the stage attracted by its promise of gain, and who lost 
money in it. The stage and Chancery between them, then as now, have 
turned many a speculative optimist into an embittered pessimist. No wonder 
that, over and over again, as I wander through Chancery records, I recall 
Dante’s description of the tombs of damned heretics in the City of Dis, 
when the covers of their tombs were all raised up, and out of them such 
grievous lamentations came forth that they seemed like the moans of 
aggrieved and miserable spirits. 

_ It seems almost unkind to approach such matters, so desperately 
important to poor Robert Browne, with a wife and family to keep, 
in a spirit of historical curiosity. After all, this might have happened to 
Shakespeare : it might have hastened his end, and robbed us of 
some glorious literature. He might really have achieved pessimism, 
instead of having pessimism thrust upon him by Twentieth Century 
Blues. I could not bear to think of the poet deprived of New Place, and 
Mrs. Shakespeare of her high estate in Stratford, as Mrs. Browne was of 
her leadership in Whitechapel Society. She did not die. She was tough 
timber, and a lifetime of misfortune seemed merely to strengthen her will 
to see it through and emerge triumphant some day. 

Through the long story of the vicissitudes of men and buildings that 
we can now attach to the Boar’s Head and the Red Bull, this Elizabethan 
woman stands, an ever-fixed mark, while others rise and fall and disappear. 
I do not know whose daughter she was. I know only her Christian name, 
Susan, and that she married Robert Browne in 1594. ‘This is a guess. 
But it is fairly safe. For Browne, in his earlier Shoreditch days, had 
married a former wifes and lost her, together with their children, in 1593, 
probably of the plague, which raged hotly that year. And on 19 October 
1595 the eldest son of Susan and Robert Browne was baptised at St. 
Saviour in Southwark, Robert Browne the Second. Allowing Robert 
a year’s mourning, a handsome allowance for an Elizabethan, and 
allowing the necessary time for all respectable folk, Elizabethan or 
others, to permit of the legitimate advent of Robert the Second, we arrive 
at 1594. We cannot admit the truth of the hitherto accepted account of 
the Robert Browne of fame, as touring in Germany with English com- 
panies, which makes him a Worcester’s man in 1583 and brings his career 
down to 1620. Part of this account certainly forbids us to identify him 
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with our Robert, Susan’s Robert, unless we are to hold utterly unwarranted 
views concerning Susan. There would be grave difficulties in relating 
this Robert to the children born to Susan. For example, he would have 
returned to England, after an uninterrupted year’s tour through Cassel, 
Heidelberg, Frankfurt and Strassburg, in the winter of 1599 just in time to 
be greeted by the infant cries of Elizabeth, the fourth of their five children, 
on the first of December. Indeed it might be thought that the birth of 
five children in eight or nine years of wedlock argued in favour of a stay- 
at-home disposition and close attention to his London business, rather 
than of German gaddings, at any rate during this period of his career. 
This Robert Browne was away in Germany from 1594 to the end of 1599, 
in fact, and cannot have been the father of Robert, William, Susanna, 
Elizabeth, and Anne Browne. 

Moreover, from April 1599 onwards, Susan’s Robert was very deeply 
occupied with the affairs of the Boar’s Head theatre, as we can now 
relate them. 

The Boar’s Head was owned in copyhold by Jane Pooley, a widow. 
On 28 November 1594 she leased it to Oliver Woodliffe, yet another 
speculator in theatres, and to his wife Susan. Woodliffe employed 
Richard Samuel to prepare the inn afresh for use as a theatre, building 
a stage and ‘ galleries ’ for spectators in the yard, early in 1595, during 
Woodliffe’s absence abroad. ‘Towards the end of his stay abroad he 
disposed of his control of the inn itself to Samuel, giving him a lease 
for eighteen years at a rent of {40a year, keeping the theatre for himself. 
In July 1599, on Woodiliffe’s return, he came to see his theatre, and was 
dissatisfied with its equipment. The stage was too small: so were the 
galleries, accommodating an unprofitable number of high-priced seats. 
He desired to rebuild all on a large scale. But he was not prepared to 
lay down the necessary money. He therefore proposed that Samuel 
should undertake the work, and agreed that, in recompense, he should 
extend his lease to cover the yard and all its equipment for stage purposes 
and exploit the theatre for his own profit. Woodliffe kept an interest in 
the theatre, in the shape of a share in the takings, as well as his rent on 
the lease. 

This further lease was a verbal agreement, made before witnesses, 
valid enough if sufficiently testified to. Samuel took it as sufficient, and 
agreed to rebuild the theatre on these conditions. But he soon found 
that his financial resources were inadequate, and looked round for a 
supporter. What more natural then that he should turn to the actors who 
were using the theatre, expecially to their leader! Robert Browne had 
money, and was willing to come in. He lent Samuel £200. The work 
progressed. But more money was still needed. Samuel gave it up, 
the fat kine devoured the lean kine, Browne put up a further £160, £360 
in all, andin return Samuel conveyed to him all his interest in his lease of 
the inn and theatre. So Browne became lessee of the whole inn on the 
terms of Samuel’s lease from Woodliffe. All being well, Browne was a 
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made man, and his company in clover, with a fine up-to-date new theatre 
at their disposal for eighteen years, together with a profitable inn. But 
all was not well. Woodliffe had a bad memory. 

Only a few months later his memory failed him completely. In 
November of the same year he made a fresh deal altogether, oblivious of 
any lease to Samuel. Francis Langley was then fresh from his adventure 
upon the Swan Theatre which he had founded in Paris Garden in Bank- 
side, near to the site of the great Globe Theatre which was even then, 
in this very year, being opened by Shakespeare and his fellows. The 
Swan seems to have fallen into disuse. But Langley, it appears was 
still an optimist concerning real estate and theatres as investments. If 
Shakespeare’s theatre and Shakespeare’s plays were killing his Swan, there 
was still hope elsewhere, away from their baneful attraction. Whitechapel 
was far enough away. So he got into touch with Woodliffe and bought 
from him the lease he held from Mrs. Pooley. For this he paid £400, 
£100 down, and £300 in bonds. Having thus completed his bargain, 
he came down to take possession and make terms with the actors at the 
Boar’s Head, and with their leader Browne. And he suffered a grievous 
shock. 

Brownewas obliged to remedy the inadequacy of the information supplied 
to Langley by the unaccountable negligence of Woodliffe. For eighteen 
years, forsooth, Browne was to be an incubus to Langley. This would 
never do. Under the strain of Woodliffe’s injurious secrecy, what- 
ever natural sense of justice Langley may have had broke down, and he 
denied the validity of the verbal lease. Incidentally, in his indignation, 
Langley refused to pay Woodliffe any more of the £300 due, and his 
nephew Richard Langley was promptly arrested for debt on his bonds. 
So the rogues fell out. Langley proceeded against Woodliffe in Chancery, 
while Brown proceeded impartially against both of them. For both were 
equally concerned to deny the verbal lease. And both proceeded against 
Browne in several suits at Common Law to recover possession of the theatre, 
but were invariably non-suited. It was as pretty a kettle of fish as lawyers’ 
heart could dream of. 

In the meantime, one may well ask, how did the affairs of the theatre 
itself progress ? Could the actors get on with their business? Could 
the would-be audiences depend upon seeing the performances promised 
of for example, such an exciting comedy as How a Man May Choose a 
Good Wife from a Bad, one of the few Boar’s Head plays which have come 
down to us? It is fully evident that the actors’ tenure of the stage during 
these events was uncertain and eventful. More than once, indeed, 
Langley, weary of the law’s delays, took matters into his own hands. 
With a hired force of bullies he invaded the theatre, and sat upon the 
stage itself, bristling with arms, grinning like Bunyan’s giant at the 
affrighted pilgrims, swearing at the poor Thespians and protesting that 
he would kill or slay any that sought to resist him. On one occasion, 
Langley and Woodliffe, with their gang of bullies forced their way into 
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the yard and found a play actually in progress on the stage. Whereupon 
the fe financiers, with Me mainies Mrs. Woodliffe, laid hands on the 
pay-box, turned out Browne’s ‘ gatherers,’ and sat during the rest of the 
performance at the receipt of custom. Their haul amounted to four 
pounds, It must have been very disconcerting to the audience, and most 
disheartening to the actors on the stage. A suitable play for the occasion 
would surely have been The Weakest goeth to the Wall. 


Browne’s chief carpenter, John Mago, father of a well-known actor in 
Shakespeare’s company twenty years later, pone how he was busy at 
work in the great yard with his man John Marsh, when the invasion 
took place. One of Langley’s men, he said, struck at-Marsh with a 
halberd, a formidable weapon. He ‘ almost maimed’ Marsh, ‘ but as 
God would he hurt him not.’ Marsh not unnaturally said that he ‘had 
cause to remember this company of rude fellows,’ and adds that it was in 
the thigh that they ‘almost maimed’ him, but fortunately did not! Dog- 
berry himself could hardly improve upon such evidence. 


Against Langley’s Council of Action, Woodliffe clung to the law, and 
brought this brief warfare to an end with a writ of execution on the stage, 
on account of Langley’s debt to him. And the Sheriff of Stepney, armed 
with this writ, came in force and drove out the gangster garrison. 


We may be certain, however, that during these alarms and excursions, 
Browne made the best of things. The players of Elizabethan days 
could not afford to have temperaments, and the times were against tran- 
quillity. Clearly, performances took place when possible. And there 
was always the inn itself as a going concern. The tavern would not 
suffer, not being in question. And the possibilities of unexpected drama 
or farce would bring crowds, for the Elizabethan was an inveterate sight- 
seer and avid for excitement. 

Comedy there certainly was. When Langley and Woodliffe paused to 
think, in the heat of their conflict, and achieved a lucid moment, a painful 
thought occurred to them. For it soon became evident that Browne, 
so confused was he by the debate of Langley against Woodliffe, could 
not attain certainty to which of the rival combatants he ought to pay 
his £40 rent for the Boar’s Head under his lease. In fact, Browne 
abandoned all efforts to decide. There was, for Browne, some soul of 
goodness in things generally evil. With joint indignation, therefore, 
the deluded pair marched to law in unison against Browne on. this 
new issue. ‘Ihe Court actually reached decision on this question. 
It was curiously apathetic. On 21 April 1601 it decreed that Browne 
should, in effect, pay what he felt like paying to Woodliffe towards the 
repairs and upkeep of the premises. No Elizabethan, of course, ever 
felt like paying anything to anybody. Still, for what it was worth, which 
was nothing, Woodliffe got a decision. 

The kind of evidence necessary to fortify proof of a verbal agreement 
left ample scope for circumstantial anecdotage, in which the Elizabethan 
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witness, given a fair chance, ran riot. ‘Two neighbours of Robert and Mrs. 
Browne, both respectable married women, Alice Saunders and Jane 
Harryson, came forward to prove how Woodliffe and his wife admitted 
that the inn-yard no longer belonged to them but to Samuel, whose lease 
to Browne was therefore valid. Mrs. Pooley, it seems, kept a pied-d-terre 
in the inn. And Mrs, Harryson relates the Adventure of the Pump to the 
grave Court of Chancery. 
I accompanied Elizabeth, the servant of Mrs. Pooley to the 
pump standing in the yard of the Boar’s Head when she went to 
fetch a pail of water there, and the pump being broken she could 
have no water there, whereupon Elizabeth demanded of the 
wife of Oliver Woodliffe how she should do for water, and how it 
chanced the pump was not mended, telling her that she well knew 
that her mistress was to be allowed water there, and not to be 
driven to seek it anywhere else. And I remember well that 
Woodliffe’s wife made the answer :—‘ my husband hath passed 
over all to Samuel, both yard and pump and other things, and 
Samuel must mend it, and my husband hath nothing to do with 
it nor will meddle with it.’ 

Mrs, Saunders, even more convincingly, reporting the same story, 
added an anecdote concerning a little garden belonging to the inn which 
she rented. Being in doubt to whom she should pay her rent, she 
asked Woodliffe, who actually went so far as to refuse money, bidding 
her pay it to Samuel, the true owner. Samuel’s son, Richard Samuel 
the Younger, testified that he was present, with others, at the making of 
the verbal lease, and fixes its date in a fashion typical of the time : it was 

betwixt Midsummer and Bartholomew Tide last was twelve- 
month viz., about the time that the great training was at Mile End 
Green, in the time the Earl of Essex was in Ireland. 

How exciting, alive and vivid was a date to an Elizabethan, like a 
precious stone in a many-coloured jewelled setting, not part of a drab 
arithmetical progression of mere numbers! Samuel was quite right. 
It took place between 24 June and 24 August, before Essex’s return from 
Ireland in September, and during the training of London’s armed bands 
in August to resist Spanish threats. What a cavalcade of associations 
for a miserable legal transaction ! 

Further corroboration, of greater interest to the historian of the stage, 
came from young Samuel. He went on to tell how they were just 
finishing the building of the last galleries in the inn-yard, and the work 
of preparing the theatre was practically over. They engaged a young 
porter, Richard Bagnall, to clear away all rubbish and clean the yard up. 
Bagnall now takes the story over. (He was, by trade a whitebaker. But 
this was before the days of specialisation, Trade Unions, and rational- 
isation.) After he had finished his job, he went to Woodliffe for his 
wages. Woodliffe refused. He had leased the yard and galleries to 
Samuel. It was therefore Samuel’s rubbish, and Samuel must pay. 
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Samuel was there, heard the debate, and added his voice. He offered to 
pay half, if Woodliffe would pay the other half. But Woodliffe was 
adamant : ‘not a penny, quoth he, it is yours and none of mine, and I 
will not meddle with it.’ And Mrs. Harryson completed the epic of 
the pump and the rubbish by asserting that Samuel paid for the repair 
of the pump and also paid Bagnall’s wages. Clearly the inn was his, 
and Woodliffe admitted it. 

But Bagnall let fall a revealing phrase : which leads us to consider the 
nature of this inn-yard theatre. The rubbish which he had to clear away 
was mostly ‘ cast under the stage.’ The stage was, in fact, a permanent 
structure, far removed from the conjectural waggon-top of early days 
or the moveable trestle-stage so egy assumed. As for the ‘ galleries 
so much referred to, they were defined as ‘ galleries or rooms for people 
to stand in to see the plays,’ set up in the yard, independent structures 
of considerable size. They had nothing to do with the ordinary galleries 
of chambers running round the yard like a verandah on the first floor. 
More than this, there are definite statements which show that the buildings 
at the stage end of the yard comprised not only a stage, but also a covering 
or ‘heaven’ over it, two ‘tiring houses’ or greenrooms and a balcony 
over the ‘ tiring-houses.’ It can hardly be doubted that these two houses 
stood one right and one left at the back of the stage, with a space between 
capable of being curtained off into a back-stage. The balcony provided 
the upper stage. The Boar’s Head had, in fact, the complete organisation 
of the great public theatres of the most elaborate kind. There was no 
play that could be acted, say at the Globe or Fortune, of which the Boar’s 
Head was not equally capable before these great theatres were built. For all 
this was provided at the Boar’s Head by Samuel in 1594 to 1595, on Wood- 
liffe’s orders andas his agent, about the very time when Langley was building 
his famous Swan Theatre on the southern bank of the Thames. 

There is much further information on details of administration and 
sharing of takings. I will only add that on playing days, Browne had the 
right and the power to close the gates of the inn at eleven in the morning to 
prepare for the play, which began at two o’clock in the afternoon, after 
dinner. After the gates were thus closed, none could enter without 
paying entrance money, first to the ‘ gatherers ’ at the gates, and then a 
further payment for a place on the galleries erected in the yard. Browne’s 
own share, as lessee of the theatre as well as leader of the company of 
actors, was the ‘ housekeeper’s half ’ of the whole takings, a very enviable 
perquisite. 

With any luck, he would have attained affluence and set Mrs. Browne 
on a pedestal of prosperity and social consequence equal to that of Mrs. 
Shakespeare in far-away Stratford. But he fell among financiers and got 
the worst of it. His law-suits went on until July 1603. By then Wood- 
liffe and Langley’s heir had come to terms together. When he died, 
before October in that year, Woodliffe was in possession, and Browne had 
been effectively deprived of his theatre which had cost him, in all, some 
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£400 at least, possibly as much as £600, probably his whole fortune, 
in addition to law-costs. 

His misfortunes, moreover, had shaken the fidelity of his actors, who 
had bound themselves to act only at the Boar’s Head and under his manage- 
ment. For the Elizabethans had anticipated, in this as in so many ways, 
the organisation of the modern film industry. The great Thomas Hey- 
wood was one of the ringleaders in this revolt. It is understandable that they 
should be discontented with their shares in the takings at a theatre so 
subject to interference. The end of it was that the company deserted 
Browne and the Boar’s Head, and took refuge under Henslowe’s wing 
at his Rose Theatre. So Browne was left with neither theatre nor com- 
pany, in tragic desolation. He died, ‘ very pore’ indeed, and can have 
eft his widow nothing but debts and a lamentable experience of the 
vicissitudes of theatre life. 

But Mrs. Browne did not die. Neither her misfortunes, nor the advent 
of a Scottish King, nor the furious plague of 1603, could kill her. Her 
husband’s fellow actors had left him, but they were by no means rid of 
her. We shall find her again in their midst, the proud consort of their 
next leader, and in due course a thorn in their flesh and the cause of their 
ultimate disruption, in the person of Mrs. Greene of the Red Bull. Their 
troubles began soon after they reached the height of their career, fresh 
from their triumph in Webster’s great tragedy, The White Devil, the title 
of which must have been ruefully applied by them to this indomitable 
lady. In some measure, we may think, she thus repaid them for their 
disloyalty to her first husband, Robert Browne of the Boar’s Head. 

As for this notable inn-yard theatre, nothing is easier than to make a 
pilgrimage to the site of this cradle of the great drama. We are told by 
those defining its position during these debates that it stood on the North 
side of Whitechapel Street in the parish of St. Mary Matfellon or 
Whitechapel. It is commemorated even to-day by the local name of Boar’s 
Head Yard, and may readily be visited. I fear the pump is now beyond 
repair, irremediably improved out of existence. 
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TIMON’S DOG 


By WILLIAM EMPSON 


HE study of metaphor in Shakespeare would obviously be 

valuable if one knew how to do it, but there is a large question 

as to which metaphors should be taken seriously. The very 

laborious work of Miss Spurgeon, in which all the metaphors are 
counted and classified, leaves one doubting whether there is any significance 
in figures that lump together a descriptive metaphor and a normative 
one. I don’t think this enough to dismiss her results, because one could 
make a case for saying that all metaphors are in part both, but the question 
is evidently very complicated. The extreme case of weighted metaphor 
is clear enough in principle. The thing becomes a “ symbol ” and involves 
what would be called “* pregnancy ” if free from metaphor—e.g. man in 
“‘ He was aman ; take him for all in all 1 shall not look upon his like again.” 
That is, various adjectives are taken as typical of the noun, and there is 
an obscure assertion that it ought to possess them ; in the case of metaphor, 
this gives further obscure assertions about what is typical or proper for the 
thing described. One might say that the only metaphors to pick out and ex- 
amine are those used like this ; Miss Spurgeon would I think claim that 
even the most careless or conventional metaphors have a kind of statistical 
total effect, and no doubt both processes occur though they need to be dis- 
tinguished. But the most interesting case, or anyway the difficult one to 
handle, lies between the two. A way of making the metaphor a “‘ symbol ” 
is in view, but though the thought centres round the metaphor, and it is 
continually used, the author will not accept its symbolism. 

The use of dog in Timon is a handy and interesting case, and I want here 
simply to discuss that without plunging into a general view of metaphor. 
Miss Spurgeon had a small triumph over some critic who said that the 
metaphor of gold was fundamental to the play ; her actual count found 
one doubtful metaphor from gold and a continual protean metaphor from 
dogs. He could still claim that: gold as an implied metaphor is more 
important than most of the actual ones of her counting ; Timon still 
handling gold in misery is a symbol stronger than most verbal effects, 
and indeed the metaphor of a golden nature as a noble and magnanimous 
one raises the whole puzzle of the play—how far Timon’s nobility is 
essentially that of a rich man, even when it becomes sacrificial and suicidal. 
But the dog too cannot be dealt with by addition. I am indebted to Mr. 
Wilson Knight for pointing out the extreme subtlety of thought in this 
uninviting play, but feel sure that he oversimplifies by making Apemantus 
a mere symbol of Nasty Cynicism and Hate. There is an unusually strong 
case for his viewpoint here because Shakespeare himself was oversimpli- 
fying, but Shakespeare does not cheat Apemantus either of his jokes or of 
the arguments for his side. I shall try to show that Shakespeare is both 
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presenting and refusing a set of feelings about dog as metaphor, making it 
in effect a term of praise, which were already in view and became a stock 
sentiment after the Restoration (‘‘ you young dog ” and so on). It is a 
popular but tactfully suppressed grievance that Shakespeare did not love 
dogs as he should, and I think the topic is really a large one ; when you 
call a man a dog with obscure praise, or treat a dog as half-human, you 
do not much believe in the Fall of Man, you assume a rationalist view of 
man as the most triumphant of the animals. 

Thus for the full possible use of the dog metaphor here one needs a 
stricter sense of “‘ symbol ”’ than I used at the beginning, or rather needs 
a new term. Apemantus is continually called ‘‘ dog ” (in a play clearly 
meant to be taken as symbolic) with the sense “ snarling and envious 
critic’, also as “ ill-conditioned ’—he will ‘“‘ famish a dog’s death.” 
But this kind of critic is a person of recognised value ; there is much of 
him in Jaques and Hamlet as well as in Iago. At one end, as the character 
who though somehow low will tell the truth, he joins on to the respected 
figure of the Fool ; at another, he is the disappointed idealist. Contrari- 
wise, Apemantus continually calls the courtiers of Timon ‘‘ dogs ” with 
the sense “ flatterers ”, and puzzles are contrived to include Timon in this 
as well. But the flattery given by a dog is a type of how you can be foolish 
and mercenary and yet sincere ; the creature shows love to get still more 
food but is really affectionate. This was an obvious point for instance in 
The Praise of Folly when Erasmus wanted to say that flattery was not 
mere lying but belonged to the valuable kind of fool—‘‘ What is more 
fawning than a spaniel? Yet what is more faithful to his master ?”’. 
This would not impress Shakespeare, who found spaniels particularly 
disgusting because of the way they melted their sweets. But it is clear 
that the dog so much stressed in Timon might have been a very rich 
symbol. We may compare what Miss Welsford says of Erasmus’ fool, a 
symbol in full blast. It could be applied either to the respectable people 
(scribes and pharisees) who would be fooled at the Judgment Day, 
or to the unpretending people, failures in the eye of the world, who give 
sound criticism under the guise of folly ; thus it held the crucial positions 
at the two ends of the scale in hand. Furthermore it implied an escape from 
the conflict of these criteria—all men are fools in the eye of God ; we are 
dependent on God ; it is our nature and he will allow for it. Now the 
metaphorical dog came to give a different escape, one that suited a rationa- 
list individualism ; its humour implied that you could start from the 
rockbottom low man because he was a decent kind of animal. Shakespeare 
believed that “‘ there is no worst ”’, and would have no truck with the rock- 
bottom sentiment. Yet the dog in Timon holds the key positions at both 
ends of a scale ; furthermore it gives a hint of escape from the conflict 
that made the scale important, because there is a hint of liking for dogs in 
general. Certainly the great majority of the metaphors imply hatred of 
dogs, and the fact that the dogs might have been used to praise both 
ends of the scale is not relevant. But Shakespeare elsewhere normally 
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made the metaphor from dogs rude. The curious thing is that this play 
also praises dogs, and apart from the fooling of Launce (who was like a 
dog himself as a kind of “ natural ”’) they are praised nowhere else in 
Shakespeare. 

I shall try to list a paragraph of dog-praises ; perhaps only the last is 
clear, but it affects the interpretation of the others. One may doubt over 
the first words of Apemantus to Timon : 

Tim. Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus. 
Ape. ‘Till I be gentle, stay thou for thy good morrow ; 
When thou art Timon’s dog, and these knaves honest. 


The main point of this is to make Apemantus mention dogs at once and 
whenever possible, but, however little it means, dog is somehow parallel 
to honest. One can read it as dramatic irony—when Timon becomes a 
cynic (what people call Apemantus a dog for) and the knaves become 
honest in the sense of showing their villainy, then Apemantus will try 
to be gentle to Timon before the cave. But the only relevant point is 
that Apemantus regards becoming a dog as some kind of forward step. 
Timon himself catches the trick of talking about dogs when he exposes 
the courtiers at the pretended banquet—“ uncover, dogs, and lap ”— 
the “‘ flatterer ’’ sense, but from then on he too can mention actual dogs 
with an obscure cordiality. Having found one honest man in his old 
steward (not in Timon or Apemantus) he gives him money on condition 
he gives none to mankind : 


let the famished flesh slide from the bone 
Ere thou relieve the beggar ; give to the dogs 
What thou deniest to men. 


Not hearty praise of dogs, but there is something more like it in the 
crucial scene with Apemantus : 

Ape. What man didst thou ever know unthrift that was 
beloved after his means ? 

Tim. Who, without those means that thou talkest of, didst 
thou ever know beloved ? 

Ape. Myself. 

Tim. I understand thee, thou hadst means to keep a dog. 


One might think the dog was prepared to love him for such means as 
he had, therefore was a flatterer, but the paradox admits that in a way 
he had no means, and that one would expect a dog to be faithful even so. 


Ape. I was directed hither ; men report 
Thou dost affect my manners, and use them. 
Tim. ‘Tis then because thou dost not keep a dog 
Whom I would imitate. Consumption catch thee. 
This retort seems baffling rather than effective. Timon wants, or at any 
rate proceeds, to deny that he has imitated Apemantus ; but if Apemantus 
is like a dog, and Timon would imitate his dog if he had one, probably 
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he has imitated Apemantus as the nearest thing., Nor is there any clear 
insult in telling him so. And if Apemantus’ dog would be a flatterer 
(kept dog) he would be a quite different animal to Apemantus, a cynic 
(pariah dog) with no-one to keep him. Certainly Timon goes on to the 
paradox of calling the cynic a flatterer, but this seems to be derived from 
the confusion, and the bewilderment of the two critics on their central 
issue is already visible in their first words. Finally in a surprising remark of 
Timon to Alcibiades it is hard to deny that dogs receive obscure but real 
praise. 

For my part, I do wish thou wert a dog 

That I might love thee something. 


The feeling seems to start about metaphorical dogs (men), but these are 
felt to be somehow unnatural, so the overt praise is given to actual dogs, 
who therefore take on what good qualities they can— affectionate,” 
“ faithful ”’, and in view of the money hatred in the play “‘ indifferent to 
money ’’. But this is somewhat grudging, and the first impulse was a fellow- 
feeling (for metaphorical dogs) gained because contempt for man had extend- 
ed to self-contempt. Mentreat Timon and Apemantusas dogs; menare worse 
than dogs, reply ‘Timon and Apemantus ; Timon and Apemantus notice at 
last that they cannot escape being men, so that there is some logical 
puzzle for them in railing against mankind ; let them then praise dogs, 
among whom they are faintly included as cynics, and in rebuking man 
they may half praise themselves. But the dog from this angle is disgusting 
rather than cynical, partly because he enjoys smells that we agree to call 
disgusting ; Timon and Apemantus take pleasure in recognising the worst ; 
they are pleased therefore by dogs’ pleasures and view dogs as their allies. 

The idea of pleasure in self-contempt goes deep into the Elizabethan 
theme of the Malcontent, and I do not know where else it has been put 
so clearly. We are told it about Apemantus in the first scene, before he has 
appeared. The Poet has described the existing situation in his play : 

yea, from the glassfaced flatterer 
To Apemantus, who few things loves better 
Than to abhor himself, even he drops down 
The knee before him, and returns in peace 
Most rich in Timon’s nod. 

This need not be unfair to Apemantus. To look to a higher world 
because of the faults of this world is always to accuse oneself of its faults, so 
that all divine pleasures might be classed as perverse pleasure in self- 
contempt ; not to see them so would be hubris. Timon himself as a 
cynic is too little aware of this logical puzzle (thus remaining Renaissance 
rather than medieval) : 

Tim. all is oblique: 
There’s nothing level in our cursed natures 
But direct villainy. Therefore be abhorr’d 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men. 
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His semblable, yea himself, ‘Timon disdains. 
Destruction fang mankind. Earth, yield me roots. 


In digging for roots, however far from mankind he may now be, he is 
trying to keep one man from destruction. We are told clearly that he 
“disdains himself ”, but he does not follow this up when railing at other 
people. Actual pleasure in disdaining himself he avoids recognising. 

The idea that there is nothing direct but villainy is a generalisation 
of the ascetic outlook seen best when it works the paradoxes of The Fable 
of the Bees. What is direct is the satisfaction of a simple appetite (digging 
for roots) ; if you take so exalted or insane a view as to call all satisfaction 
of appetite villainy, on the grounds that it is worldly and self-centred, you 
are safe in agreeing with Timon. All the less simple satisfactions (med- 
itation on God or pleasure in self-contempt) may. at least be paralleled by 
perversions of appetite and treated as identical with them. The only 
trouble is that Timon is still wicked to dig for roots, but he could claim 
that as a minimum. Yetona similarground one could claim the pleasure of 
self-contempt as a spiritual minimum (without it there is hubris). Thus 
when Timon and Apemantus meet before the cave each has strong grounds 
for priding himself on his own version of self-contempt and despising the 
other’s. Nobody pretends that Timon is a very good play, but given the 
Malcontent theme this is the cleverest treatment of it ever written. 

A main source of their puzzle is that they seem only to have exchanged 
the senses in which they are dogs ; Apemantus has become a flatterer and 
Timon a cynic. The only effect from their teasing this problem is to 
suggest that each may always have been both. Yet they are meant of course 
to be quite opposite characters ; the play insists on this by very unfair 
means, as when ‘Timon finds gold in the desert and can thus go on throwing 
it away, still more when he turns out to be an important general, the only 
man who can defend Athens against Alcibiades ; unless you have always 
assumed that they are so far distinct this turns the last scenes into a day- 
dream of self-justification. But for that matter it is only this assumption 
that the puzzles will have seemed impressive before. 

In the first scene, with a very delicate irony on the part of his author, 
the Poet describes how he has written what amounts to the play of Timon 
as a means of flattering Timon and getting money out of him. It is in his 
list of flatterers that Apemantus (interested in a similar exposure) 
is described as chiefly enjoying self-contempt. Some such puzzle is necess- 
ary to the position of Apemantus in the play, for he has to be brought to 
the feasts if he is to comment on them. He himself claims to have come 
partly to glut his eyes with the falsity of the world (pleasure in con- 
tempt) and partly to do Timon good; the Poet would claim that this 
was itself flattery of ‘Timon, showing that Timon’s money could collect 
even incorruptible philosophers to advise him. 


Tim. Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not sullen, 
I'd be good to thee. 
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Ape. No, I'll nothing ; for if I should be bribed too, there 
would be none left to rail upon thee ; and then thou 
wouldst sin the faster. 


This claim to goodwill becomes plausible when he follows Timon to the 
cave, but by an ingenious twist the accusation of flattery is made more 
plausible as well. 

Tim. ....Depart. 
Ape. I love thee better now than e’er I did. 
im. I hate thee worse. 
(Till now they have hidden both love and hatred.) 
Ape. Why? 
Tim. Thou flatterest misery. 

Poor Apemantus backs out and claims to have come out of ill-nature, 
and this again is made to prove him a knave. He flatters Timon’s misery 
as well as his own by the offer of friendship ; they are to enjoy railing 
and self-contempt and thereby feel superior to mankind. Also this has 
a real likeness to flattery, because Apemantus is a cynic only from the 
accident of his birth: 

Tim. If thou hadst not been born the worst of men 
Thou hadst been a knave and flatterer. 


This is easily retorted; Timon has become a cynic only through 
“ change of fortune’. The claim that Timon was always a flatterer is 
less simple, but Apemantus starts on it as soon as he is rebuffed. At any 
rate Timon had better become one now: 
Ape. Shame not these woods 

By putting on the cunning of a carper ; 

Be thou a flatterer now, and seek to thrive 

By that which has undone thee.... 

What, thinkst 

That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 

Will put thy shirt on warm ? 
Under cover of the irony or self-protection of this false advice the 
poetry offers Timon the mood of the exiles in Arden, rejoicing in Nature 
because she does not flatter. Timon is in no mood to admire anything, 
certainly not Nature ; her use is to provide symbols of the faults of men, 
and the attraction of a grave by the sea is that it stands for eternal bitterness 
and infertility. On this view Apemantus is the better dog of the two, and 
his rudeness has offered the romanticism as tactfully as possible. When this 
is exposed as “‘ flattering misery ’’ he makes the more searching point : 

Ape. If thou didst put this sourcold habit on 

To castigate thy pride, twere well, but thou 

Dost it enforcedly ; thou’dst courtier be again 

Wert thou not beggar. Willing misery 

Outlives uncertain pomp.... 
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Again ; he was a courtier when he was holding a court. This is a 
refinement of money hatred that Marx failed to pick out of the play ; 
Timon’s generosity was a way of begging for affection, and it makes him 
the same kind of dog as the spaniels he could hire. Timon might answer 
to the main point that he has in fact found gold, and stays in misery from 
disillusionment about friends or hurt pride ; but that would not answer 
the claim that he was a spaniel. 

The answer of the play is no doubt that he has a noble nature, and 
Apemantus a mean one ; but people agree that Timon gets his apotheosis 
too easily, and it is not only a fidget of logic to complain that the dog theme 
is unresolved. The most convincing claim for Timon appears when he 
urges the thieves, in Apemantus’ manner, to go on thieving, and gives 
such profound reasons that one of them decides to stop. No one would 
pay so much attention to Apemantus ; Timon keeps a certain grandeur 
and generosity which works for good however much he wants to do harm. 
But the paradox amounts to denying Timon’s ascetic position, with 
which Shakespeare. seems to identify himself so wholeheartedly, and 
the final arguments against Apemantus are little better than snobbish. 


Tim. I, to bear this, 
That never knew but better, is some burden. 
Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time 
Hath made thee hard in’t. Why should’st thou hate 
men? 
They never flattered thee ; what hast thou given ? 


The unreason of the question has the pathos of Lear thinking Edgar 
had been sent mad by daughters, but he goes on, less like Lear, to exult 
over Apemantus for low birth. After a bout of that we have : 


Ape. Art thou proud yet? 

Tim. Ay, that I am not thee. 

Ape. I, that I was 
No prodigal. 

Tim. I, that I am one now. 
Were all the wealth I have shut up in thee 
I’d give thee leave to hang it. Get thee gone. 


Apemantus is clearly right in saying Timon cannot claim to be other- 
worldly ; he is proud of good birth or of being born into money, and 
apparently proud of having just found some. But Timon’s apparently 
simple insults amount to a claim for aristocracy ; the accident of birth 
has saved him from meanness of nature, and the otherworldly life can be 
reached only through a sort of success in the world. It is a splendid 
answer, but not only to Apemantus ; it throws a crucial paradox into the 
whole cult of asceticism known to Shakespeare chiefly as Christian. 
And even here the dog rides the conflict ; on the one hand, a low creature 
which distributes contempt, on the other, it is good-humoured because 
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self-satisfied about its direct pleasures (what else has Timon felt in gener- 
osity and glory ? ). Yet in the play the only effect of the idea is that Timon 
can go off unanswered into neurotic insanity, and Apemantus is forced 
for contrast into a reasonable view of life in which he can cut no figure. 
They are left with only abuse to entertain themselves : 


Tim. Choler does kill me that thou art alive. 
I swoon to see thee. 


Ape. Would thou wouldst burst. 


It seems likely that Shakespeare wrote the scene both in bitterness 
of spirit and as a hurried working-over of a play whose somewhat thin 
plot was already drawn up. To do that he had to bring out some of his 
root ideas in a crude form, a process he would find irritating, but this has 
the convenience of letting us see them clearly. The striking thing, I think, 
is that the dog symbolism could be worked out so far and yet remain some- 
how useless. One would not expect it to solve the puzzles any more than 
“fool ”’ does elsewhere, but it should make us feel better about them. 
Actually, after all the argument, its parts remain quite separate—the dog 
does not manage to become a “‘ symbol ”’ that includes cynic and flatterer, 
flattery and affection, so as to imply a view of their proper relations. 
It remains a bridge over which they exchange puzzles, and the general- 
isation of it amounts mainly to letting you feel the same kind of distaste 
for a variety of different people. Yet the range required for the jovial 
Augustan dog-sentiment, and even the feeling about dogs, are all present ; 
the thing is offered and refused. There is no palliation fit for Timon, 
and he can find no rock-bottom above the grave—it would be stupid to 
say that mere full use of the metaphor would have made the play better. 
But this kind of analysis seems to me to show that the metaphor had a 
large use, that the refusal was tested, that in an obscure but continuous 
fashion there was a palliation held in view. And anyone who wants to 
clear up the very baffling topic of metaphor (perhaps too fundamentally 
so to be cleared up) needs I think to hold in mind both cases like this, the 
most radically complex type, and the fact that machinery like this may 
be at work even in a metaphor of settled convention and apparently simple 


form. 
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An essay on the effect of disillusion in the Chinese Theatre. 
By BERTOLT BRECHT 
(Translated by Eric Walter White) 


HE following essay describes briefly the use of disillusion 

in the Chinese theatre. The same principle was recently 

employed in Germany in an attempt to attain an epic form of 

theatre for non-Aristotleian drama, z.e. plays that do not depend 
for their effect on awakening the same feelings in the audience as those 
supposedly actuating the players. I refer te theatrical experiments to 
prevent the spectators from identifying themselves with the dramatis 
personae. Acceptance or refusal of the actor’s words or deeds was in- 
tended to take place in the spectators’ consciousness instead of (as formerly) 
in their sub-consciousness. 

Primitive attempts to disillusion the audience about the events por- 
trayed on a stage can be met with in the theatrical side-shows to be found 
in old fairs ; both the patter of clowns and the conventions of scene-painting 
make use of this effect. ‘The style of the various reproductions of the 
painting, ‘‘ Charles the Bold’s Flight after the Battle of Murten,”’ which 
are to be found in many German fairs, may be technically inadequate; 
but the effect of disillusion, which is present in the reproduction but not 
the original, owes nothing to the technical shortcomings of the copyist. 
Naturally the general in flight, his horse, his retinue and the landscape are 
so painted as to convey the impression of an extraordinary event—a 
catastrophe. Despite his insufficient technique, the painter achieves a 
real effect of unexpected surprise. Astonishment guides his brush. 
The Chinese theatre is also familiar with the disillusion effect and uses it 
with the utmost skill. 

It is well-known that the Chinese theatre makes considerable use of 
symbolism. For instance, a general will wear as many ribbons on his 
epaulettes as the regiments he commands. Poverty is depicted by multi- 
coloured patches sewn onto the actors’ silken robes: these patches are also 
of silk, although they are supposed to represent rags. Characters are 
denoted by means of certain masks, or simply by grease-paint. Certain 
gestures with both hands are meant to represent the forcible opening of 
a door, etc. The stage itself remains unaltered, though articles of furniture 
may be brought on during the play. All this has been known for years 
and can hardly be imitated on another stage. 

It is not altogether easy to rid oneself of the habit of regarding a work of 
art as a whole ; but it must be done when a single aspect has to be isolated 
and analysed. In the Chinese theatre the principle of disillusion is em- 
ployed in the following way :—in the first place the Chinese actor does 
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not play as though a fourth wall existed apart from the three that surround 
him on the stage. He makes it quite clear that he knows he is being observed. 
Thereby a pet illusion of the European stage is immediately abolished. 
No longer can the public be under the illusion that they are unseen spec- 
tators of a real event. Consequently the richly developed technique of 
the European stage, which makes it possible to conceal the fact that the 
scenes are so arranged as to be conveniently overseen by the public, be- 
comes unnecessary. ‘The actors, like acrobats, make open and deliberate 
choice of positions which will display them to the best advantage to the 
public. A further result is that the actor watches himself. For instance, 
while representing a cloud—its unexpected appearance, its soft and 
inexorable development, its swift but gradual changes—he will look 
down among the spectators as though to say, It’s just like that, isn’t it? 
But he also looks down on his own arms and legs, guiding them, testing 
them and finally perhaps even praising them. It never occurs to him 
that an obvious glance at the boards or the deliberate measurement of the 
space available for his next piece of business are acts likely to disturb the 
illusion of the play. In this way the actor separates mime (the portrayal 
of observation) from gesture (the portrayal of the cloud), but without 
any consequent loss, for the attitude of his body reacts upon his 
countenance and invests it with expression. One moment he gives the 
impression of absolute reserve : the next of complete triumph. He has 
used his face as though it were a blank sheet of paper to be inscribed 
with the gestures of his body. 


The actor wishes to appear strange and even unfamiliar to his audience. 
He succeeds in doing so by looking on himself and his performance as 
though both were unfamiliar to him. The result is there is something 
rather astonishing about his business on the stage. This style of acting 
lifts ordinary matters out of the rut into which they are apt to sink. For 
instance :—a young woman, the daughter of a fisherman, is shown 
standing and rowing an imaginary boat. To steer it she uses an 
oar which barely reaches to her knees. The current becomes faster ; 
she finds it more difficult to keep her balance. Then the boat turns into 
a creek, and she rows more quietly. Now that is the way to row a boat: 
but this sequence has something historical about it, as if it had been sung 
in many a ballad and was common knowledge. Each of this girl’s move- 
ments is as familiar as a picture ; each bend of the river is a well-known 
adventure; even the next bend of the river is known before it comes. 
This feeling is produced in the audience by the manner in which the 
actress plays the scene: she it is whomakesthis voyage seem so memorable*. 


aT 


* Author’s Note—This scene is reminiscent of the march to Budweis in Piscator’s 
production of “ Der Brave Soldat Schwejk.” Schwejk’s three days’ march under sun and 
moon to the front, which (curiously enough) he never reached, was treated entirely from 
the historical standpoint as an event of no less importance than Napoleon’s march to Russia 


in 1812. 
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The actor’s trick of self-observation (an artificial yet artistic act of self- 
estrangement) prevents the complete surrender of the spectator’s emotions 
and preserves an excellent distance between the audience and the events 
portrayed on the stage. Nevertheless the spectator does not completely 
renounce all feeling. He feels towards the actor as towards an observer, 
thereby developing his attitude of spectator and observer. 

The Chinese style of acting appears exceedingly cold to western eyes. 
It is not as though the Chinese theatre renounced the portrayal of emotion. 
The actors perform the most passionate scenes ; but their delivery remains 
unimpassioned. At moments when a character in a play is subject to 
great emotional stress, the actor may take a strand of hair between his 
lips and bite it. But this act resembles a solemn rite : there is nothing 
explosive in it. Clearly this is a repetition of an event carried out through 
an intermediary—in fact, an artistic representation. ‘The actor signifies : 
this man is beside himself, and he explains it by means of external signs. 
This is the proper way to express ecstasy : it may also be an improper way, 
but not for the stage. In any case, a few special signs are chosen out of 
many possible ones—obviously after much reflection. Fury is naturally 
distinguished from anger, hatred from dislike, love from sympathy ; 
but the distinguishing gestures that accompany these feelings are used 
most economically. If the audience remains cold, it is because a per- 
sonality is not the central point of interest on the stage as in the western 
theatre. Indeed, few theatres know such a star-cult as the asiatic stage. 
The eyes of the audience are glued to the star actor. ‘The other actors 
give him his cues, provide him with obstacles, play up to him and set him 
off. But the star himself uses the above method to preserve his distance 
from the character he is playing. He avoids anything that tends to identify 
the feelings of his audience with those of that character. No one is 
violently overcome by the personality he represents: this character is not to 
be identified with the spectator ; he is his neighbour. 

The western actor does all he can to bring his audience as near as possible 
to the actual events and characters on the stage. With this intention, 
he tries to persuade the spectator to identify himself with the actor and 
spends all his strength in transforming himself as far as possible into 
another type, z.e. the character he is meant to portray. If he succeeds in 
this complete transformation, his art is apparently spent. Once he becomes 
the cashier, doctor or general in the play, he needs just as little art as 
the cashier, doctor or general needs in real life. This act of transforma- 
tion is a most troublesome one. Stanislavsky gives a number of tips—in 
fact, a whole acting system—by means of which this “‘ creative mood ” 
can be produced afresh for each performance. Usually the actor does 
not succeed for long in really feeling like the character he is portraying ; 
soon in his exhaustion he begins merely to ape certain external character- 
istics of the other’s carriage or tone of voice, and thereby the effect on the 
public is appallingly weakened. The reason for this is doubtless because 
the creation of the character was an intuitive act, an act of darkness, which 
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took place in the actor’s subconsciousness ; and the subconscious is 
notoriously difficult to control—it has (so to speak) a bad conscience. 

The Chinese actor knows nothing of these difficulties ; he renounces 
the idea of transformation and confines himself from the beginning 
solely to quoting from the character he protrays. But how artistically 
he does it! He needs only the minimum illusion. What he shows is 
worth seeing even for those who are still in complete command of their 
senses! What western actor, with the exception of one or two comedians, 
could, like the Chinese actor Mei-Lan-Fang, clad merely in evening dress, 
give a demonstration of his art in an ordinary room filled with critics and 
experts without any special lighting effects ? The scene of Lear’s division 
of his kingdom, for example, or the handkerchief scene in Othello? The 
effect would merely be one of dissimulation—like a conjuror showing an 
audience his tricks, after which no one wishes to see them again. The 
moment of hypnotism would pass, leaving two or three pounds of badly 
beaten-up mime, a mixture hastily thrown together for a shady transaction 
with hurried customers. Naturally no western actor would deign to take part 
in such a performance. It would sin against the holiness of art and the 
mystery of metamorphosis! ‘The western actor lays store by the fact that 
his acting is unconscious ; otherwise it would lose in value. A comparison 
with the asiatic art of acting shows what hide-bound hypocrisy still 
strangles our art. 

Indeed it becomes increasingly difficult for our actors to consummate 
the mystery of this metamorphosis ; their subconscious memory becomes 
weaker and weaker, and even when the actor is a genius it is still hardly 
possible to create truth out of the contaminated intuition of a member of 
a class-ridden society. 

It is difficult and exhausting for an actor to have to engender certain 
humours and emotions night after night, but comparatively easy to “ de- 
claim ”’ the external signs that accompany and denote these emotions. 
The transference of this emotion to the spectator, the emotional contagion, 
does not follow automatically. The effect of disillusion intervenes, result- 
ing not in the absence of emotion, but in the creation of emotions which 
do not need to be identified with those of the stage character. ‘The spec- 
tator may feel joy at the sight of sorrow, disgust at the sight of anger. ‘The 
mention here of the “‘ declamation ” of the external signs of emotion is 
not meant to imply such a choice and use of these signs as to lead to emo- 
tional contagion owing to the fact that during the actual delivery of these 
signs the actor has after all engendered in himself the emotions of the 
character he is playing: by using a voice crescendo and holding his breath, 
while contracting the muscles of his neck to make the blood run to his 
head, an actor can easily produce an effect of fury. In such a case, the 
disillusion-effect naturally does not come into play. But it does come into 
play when at a certain point an actor, without any transitional stage, 
exhibits a dead pale face which he has acquired artificially by hiding his 
face in his hands, the palms of which have been smeared with white 
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grease-paint. If at the same time the actor’s countenance appears com- 
pletely composed, his fright at this point of the play (caused by some piece 
of news or discovery) will produce the effect of disillusion. This way of 
acting is healthier and (in our opinion) worthier of a rational being : it 
demands considerable experience of life and knowledge of mankind and an 
acute understanding of social values. Naturally, here too a creative 
process is at work ; but its value is higher, because it has been transmuted to 
the plane of the conscious. 

Of course, disillusion in the theatre in no way presupposes an unnatural 
style of acting ; at all costs the spectator should not be reminded of the 
usual tricks of stylisation. If the effect of disillusion is going to come into 
play, it must be produced by a light and natural style of acting. And when 
the actor comes to check up on the truth of his performance (an essential 
operation that gives Stanislavsky a lot of trouble in his acting-system), he 
is not merely thrown back on his own natural feelings as criterion, but can 
also at any time call in outside persons to correct his faults by a comparison 
of his acting with reality—for instance, does an angry man really speak 
like that ? is that the way a guilty man would sit down? etc. The actor’s 
style of playing is such that the public could quite easily pass judgment 
after almost every sentence and practically every gesture is submitted to 
the public for approval. 

The Chinese actor is in no trance while he acts. He can be interrupted 
at any moment. And there is no question of his ‘‘ coming to”’. ter 
the interruption he will continue his performance from where it was broken 
off. We disturb him in no mystic moment of creation : the creative process 
was all finished with, before he walked onto the stage. He does not in 
the least mind scenery being built up round him while he is playing. The 
stage assistants quite openly hand him whatever articles he needs for his 
acting. During a death-scene played by Mei-Lan-Fang, a startled cry 
at one of the actor’s gestures escaped from a spectator sitting by me. 
Some of the spectators in front of us were appalled at the interruption and 
turned round to sh/ my unfortunate neighbour. They behaved as though 
they were really present at the death scene of a poor young girl. Their 
behaviour might have been correct at a European performance, but it was 
unspeakably ridiculous in a Chinese theatre. In this case, the disillusion 
effect had failed ! 

It is not altogether easy to recognise the disillusion-effect of the Chinese 
theatre as a transferable device. The Chinese theatre seems to us un- 
usually affected ; its presentation of human passions is highly generalised, 
its conception of society rigid and false : at first sight no aspect of this 
great art-form appears suitable for a realistic and revolutionary theatre. 
In fact, both the motives and design underlying the disillusion-principle 
appear to us strange and suspect. 

In the first place, it is difficult when watching Chinese actors to rid 
ourselves of the feeling of estrangement that they excite in us as Europeans. 
But we must remember that their acting has the same effect on their 
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Chinese spectators ; and, what is more difficult, we must not allow our- 
selves to be disturbed by the fact that the Chinese actor aims at an impression 
of mysteriousness for a purpose totally different from any we may have 
in mind. Only those who have learnt to think dialectically will hold it 
possible that a technique derived from the realm of illusion can be 
used as a weapon in the struggle against illusion. The Chinese actor 
may intend to use the disillusion-effect to render the events on the stage 
mysterious, incomprehensible and ungovernable to his audience ; yet the 
same effect may have quite the opposite result, making the stage action 
comprehensible, governable and natural. The attitude of the scientist, 
who at first views his scientific phenomena with astonishment, may cer- 
tainly resemble that of the illusionist ; but the apparently similar attitudes 
of these two men have absolutely opposite functions. The man who takes 
the formula ‘“‘ twice two is four’ for granted is no mathematician ; nor 
is he who cannot understand it. The man who for the first time in his 
life observes with astonishment a lamp hanging at the end of a wire and 
does not take it for granted but finds it most remarkable that this lamp 
swings in a certain way and in no other, has thereby brought himself 
a step nearer the understanding of this phenomenon and its ultimate 
mastery. It is no good complaining that this attitude is all very well 
for science but not for art. Why should not art attempt (naturally using 
its own medium) to give its services to the great social problem of the 
mastery of life ? 

As a matter of fact, only those who use such a technical device as the 
disillusion-effect of the Chinese theatre for definitely social purposes derive 
any real profit therefrom. It would lose all significance if employed 
merely because of its charm and novelty, as a purely formal device. 

The use of the disillusion-effect in the new German theatre has developed 
on quite independent lines: so far it has shown no signs of being in- 
fluenced by asiatic drama *. The disillusion-effect was employed in the 
German epic theatre not only by the actors themselves, but also by means 
of music (songs, choruses) and settings (placards, films, &c.). It aimed at 
the “‘ historisation ” of the stage action. This term should be understood 
as follows :— 

The bourgeois theatre, z.e. what we mean when we talk of “ the theatre,” 
is concerned with the timeless element in drama. The presentation of 
the human being on the stage stops at the ‘“‘ eternal human element.” 
The plot is so arranged as to contain such “ universal” situations that 
any man of any period or colour can express himself therein. All that 
happens on the stage is merely a cue for the “ eternal” answer—the 
inevitable, customary, natural, human answer. For instance, the black 
man loves in the same way as the white man ; but only when the course 
of the plot extorts the same reaction from him as it would from the white 


* Translator’s Note—The author is too modest. He appears to have forgotten some of 
his own productions, such as ‘“‘ Der Jasager ” (The Yes-Boy) based on Arthur Waley’s trans- 


lation of the Japanese play Tantko. 
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man (and vice versa) does the drama become a work of art. The cue 
may pay attention to the differences and particularities of the two men , 
but the answer is the same for both. This conception may admit the 
existence of history, but in spite of that it is an unhistorical conception. 
Circumstances and environment (milieu) may change, but man remains 
the same. History may affect environment, but it is powerless to alter 
the individual. Environment is strangely unimportant from the point 
of view of causation; it is a variable quantity lacking the human element 
—in fact, it exists apart from man and confronts him, the invariable 
quantity, as an entity in itself. The conception of manasa variable quantity, 
capable of conquering his environment, and the consequent dissolution 
of environment into human relationships arises from a new way of 
thinking—namely, “historical thought.” In order to shorten this 
historical philosophical digression, I will give an example. 

The following scene has to be shown on the stage :— 

A young girl leaves her family to take a job in a large town. (Compare 
Piscator’s production of An American Tragedy.) In the bourgeois theatre 
such a situation has few possibilities: it is obviously the beginning of a 
story and must be stated early if the spectator is to understand or feel 
thrilled at what follows. Itis hardly likely to stimulate the actor’s imagina- 
tion. From a certain point of view the occurrence is quite general : 
young girls often take jobs, and in this case the audience may feel interested 
to know whether anything special is going to happen to her. But at the 
same time this occurrence is particular, for had she stayed at home what 
follows would not have occurred. It is also important to know what kind 
of a girl she is, and consequently her character. That her family lets her 
go is not a subject for enquiry : it must be taken for granted—like all 
motives. 

In the “ historicised ”’ theatre this is quite different. The emphasis 
is laid on the strange and peculiar elements, those that demand investigation 
in this every-day occurrence. What! a family is prepared to let one of 
its members leave its shelter so that she may become independent and 
earn her living on her own? Is she in a fit state to do so? Will what 
she has learnt as a member of the family help her to earn her living ? 
Can families no longer keep their children at home? Are they a burden ? 
Was it always so. Is it the unalterable way of the world? Does the 
saying “‘ Ripe fruit falls from the tree” apply here? If it is a biological 
fact, true for all ages, that a time must come when all children claim their 
independence, does it always happen in the same way, for the same reasons 
and with the same results? Those are some of the questions which the 
actors must answer if they are going to present this as a unique historical 
occurrence and if they wish to point to it as a custom which provides a 
key to the whole social structure of a certain (transitory) period. 

But how can such a scene be presented so that its historical character 
emerges clearly? How can one bring out the dire confusion of this 
unfortunate epoch, while the mother is packing her daughter’s diminutive 
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suit-case and accompanies the action with warnings and moral precepts ? 
How is that to be shown? So many precepts and so little underwear ? 
Advice for a lifetime and bread for five hours? How is the actress to 
speak the mother’s lines as she hands her daughter the suit-case, “‘ There, 
I think that’ll be sufficient,” so that it is understood as a historical remark ? 
That can only be done by bringing the disillusion-effect into play. The 
actress must not be allowed to make this sentence her own ; she must 
hand it over the footlights for judgment and make it possible for the 
public to understand the motives behind it and to protest. 

In the Yiddish Theatre in New York I saw a play which showed the 
rise of an Eastside boy to a corrupt solicitor. Although this was an 
advanced theatre, it could not play the piece. And yet there were scenes 
like the following :—The young solicitor gives cheap legal advice, sitting 
in the street in front of his house. A young woman comes with a com- 
plaint : her leg has been injured in an accident. But her case has been 
dealt with carelessly, and her claim for compensation has not yet been 
handed in. She cries in despair, pointing to her leg, “‘ But it’s alread 
healing |!’ Without the assistance of the disillusion-effect, the Yiddish 
Theatre was completely unable to convey all the appalling horror latent 
in this remarkable scene. Few of the audience noticed it. ‘The actress 
spoke her line as if it were a commonplace. But the mere fact that such 
a cry of despair appeared a commonplace to this poor woman should 
have been sufficient reason for the actress to report it to the public as if 
she were a horrified messenger, returned from the bottommost circle of 
hell. For this she would have had to employ a special acting technique 
to emphasise the historical aspect of certain social conditions. Only the 
disillusion-effect could meet this need. 

In asserting new artistic principles and working out new methods of 
representation, we must start from the peremptory problems inherent 
in a time of transition, when it is both possible and essential to reform 
the social structure of society. All the actions of mankind must be put 
to the test ; everything must be considered from the social point of view. 
A new theatre will need to employ disillusion among other effects if it 
is going to criticise society and present a historical report of social changes 
when these have been successfully consummated. 
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TATI’'S TEMPTATION 


By JEAN SCHLUMBERGER 
(Translated by D. S. Bussy) 


[This comedy is so light and elegant that it can hardly be said to have a moral. But as we 
read we are led smilingly to reflect upon the folly of hereditary enmity, the disastrous influence 
of superstition, the necessity of keeping a sharp watch on one’s rulers, the efficacy of love and the 
hope for the future that lies in the young people of all nations and especially (does the author 
really mean this ?) in their young women.—Translator.] 


Tropical scenery. sp Ses 

The stage is divided into two halves by something intended to represent 
a stream. On one side of this frontier les the kingdom of Batitonga, on the 
other the kingdom of Guayaquil. 

The characters are got up like the savages one sees depicted in old coloured 
prints. They wear enormous feather head-dresses. The Batitongan’s feathers 
are red and the Guayaquillian’s blue. 

The scenes follow each other without interruption, but a slight alteration 
in the lighting or a little tune played on a flute shows that the action is not 
continuous. 


SCENE I 
(ADOU, a young Guayaquillian, enters on one side of the 
stream, while LAILA, a young Batitongan, is watering 
her lettuces on the other.) 
ADOU. Hi! (Laila pretends not to hear and goes on watering 
ane the help of a calabash which she dips in the stream.) 
i! 


LAILA. What are you doing there, you ugly mug ? 

ADOU. And you, charming vixen ? 

LAILA. I don’t condescend to bandy words with one of your lot. 

ADOU. ae merely looking at one of yours makes me positively 
sick. 

LAILA. Shut your eyes then. 

ADOU. I shouldn’t wait for your advice, only I’ve got to see to 
the snares I set last night. 

LAILA. You robber! Setting your snares along the frontier 
so as to catch our game. 

ADOU. Well, you plant your lettuces on the edge of the stream 
so as to water them with our water. 

LAILA. That’s really the limit. That stream rises in our country 
—in the fair and sacred land of Batitonga. 

ADOU. And pray tell me where its tributaries come from? 


Every single one from Guayaquil. So there’s no doubt 
we have the right to.... 
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It’s the spring that counts. 

It’s the water that counts. 

Liar! But I don’t know why I’m getting angry. You 

and yout people deserve nothing but pity. Poor young 

man ! 

In the first place, I’m not a poor young man. In the 

second, my name’s Adou. 

I’m not surprised. 

And why not, pray? 

Because it’s an absurd name. 

Let’s hear yours then. 

Laila, at your service. No sneering, if you please, for 

I assure you.... 

Take care! Here’s a venerable female coming along, 

with all the grace that distinguishes the ladies of your 

country. I expect it’s your Mamma coming to give you 

a spanking. 

(Hissing the words with subdued rancour.) Silly ass! 

(She turns round at the same time and goes on with her 

watering.) 

Little minx ! 

I spit towards you. 

Ne spits. Adou disappears. Balabek, Laila’s mother, enters). 
pit my girl, spit! I’m glad to see you spitting. No 

one can say you're clever and it was a job getting anything 

into your head. But there! A good gardener will get - 

grass to grow on the outside of an egg-shell. I remember 

I used to make myself hoarse calling after you when you 

were a child, “‘ Careless girl! Put your hand before 

your mouth when you yawn. Think of the evil spirits 

hovering all about us—tiny as midgets, quick as wasps. 

One second’s inattention and pop! one’ll fly down your 

throat and then good-bye for ever to youth and happiness !”’ 

And you, pig-headed little thing that you were, you used 

to say, “ If there were evil spirits, I should see them.’ 

Oh ! it must be confessed you were far from bright for a 

child of your age.” Pee 

Avaunt! Cunning spirit! Evil spirit! Avaunt ! 

(She spits three times, in front of her, to the right and to 

the left.) : 

Just suppose you were to go and fall ill before we got 

you married! That’ld be a Pie thing. You might 

grow a goitre like your grandmother, or get elephant s 

legs, or dry up all in a minute. Are you sure you're 

feeling all right ? No little pain in your tummy? Not 

there? Northere? Quitesure? It’s always the spleen 
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that the evil spirits make for. It’s there they try to lay 
their eggs. No? Nothing? That’sa mercy! I have 
bothers enough as it is, what with your father’s whims 
and whams. What would become of you, my poor 
girl, if you only had him to look after you ? 

(She sits down on the ground.) 
I’ve left him indoors. ‘‘ Tati,” I said, ‘‘ I’m tired. of 
arguing, I’m going to look at our lettuces.” (To Lazla) 
What about this one, Laila? Don’t you think it’s ready ? 
It’s got a nice white heart.—But you may be sure that 
instead of sitting quietly on his chair thinking things over 
by himself, he’ll be after me again in another minute, 
trying to prove that I’m wrong and that I want to marry 
my daughter beneath her. Oh, the bother you are to 
us! Do you hear, Laila ? 
Yes, mother. 
Then why can’t you say yes ?—There’s a slug.—Not 
that he’s a bad man. But what can you expect? He’s 
a mere man after all. 
(Tati is seen approaching, leaning on a stick.) 
There! What did I tell you? 
The more I reflect, my dear Balabek, my excellent help- 
mate, the more it grieves me that you should refuse to 
discuss the matter reasonably. 

(He sits down on the ground too.) 

We have only one daughter. ... 
My dear Tati, I acknowledge your good points—you’re 
not too particular about what you eat ; you don’t squabble 
with your neighbours ; you can tell a poisonous mushroom; 
you look after the calves fairly well ; you don’t kick me 
when you’re asleep ; you know what to say to encour- 
age the plants to grow. But when it comes to obstinacy, 
my friend, there’s no-one to come near you. 
Allow me to repeat once more, Balabek, all the things 
our neighbour the smith offers in exchange for our 
daughter. First of all, three fine cows for my cow-sheds— 
and you know perfectly well that however hard one pulls 
on Brindle’s udders now-a-days, it’s impossible to get as 
much as two drops of milk out of her. 
We don’t want strange cows bringing in foot-and-mouth 
disease. 
And then, as many goats as I have fingers on my hands. 
And then, a fine quantity of wool for you to weave me a 
dressing-gown out of.... 
To get moth-eaten ! 
And then, a magnificent new pestle.... 
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Ours is quite good still. 

Hold your tongue! And a box full of nails. And three 
silver coins. Hold your tongue! And a big bundle 
of tobacco leaves. And a fine warm blanket for my bed. 
You old toad! I see what you’re after. But a dirty 
sooty blacksmith’s not fit to marry our daughter. I 
didn’t bring her up so daintily to give her to a filthy fellow 
like that. It wasn’t for that I had her stomach tattooed 
with that lovely human-headed bird which makes you 
laugh so much every time she shows it to you. I always 
thought she’ld be the very wife for a man who works 
at home—like a pearl-embroiderer or an ostrich-feather 
curler. And by the greatest miracle...... 

I don’t want your feather-curler’s sheep. If they had 
been captured from the Guayaquillians and belonged to 
the magnificent breed those fellows over there have, 
there’ld have been some point in it. 

Do you hear, Laila? How does he dare say such things ? 
You wouldn’t touch anything that came from over there, 
would you? You’re a patriot, aren’t you? We are 


patriots. 

Help me up, Balabek. I must give you a bit of my 
stick. 

(Impassive) Take care how you move. You'll be 


tumbling down again, as you did the other day. 

(Tati manages to get up and raises his stick.) 
I ought to... .(he thinks better of it) I'll first go and see 
those three cows and look at their teeth. I feel rather 
suspicious I’m being taken in as to their age. 

(Balabek gets up too.) 

After all, Tati, why not wait a little ? 
Wait a little! When one’s so unfortunate as to live on 
the frontier! When at any hour of the day or night an 
army of looters may come down on us with horrible 
yells and carry off everything we possess. Last time, I 
was lucky enough to open the stable door in time for the 
cattle to escape. They were so frightened that they ran 
away into the forest and we got them nearly all back 
again. But we shan’t always be so fortunate. And allow 
me to add that even then you weren’t exactly of an age to 
tempt ravishers, while now our daughter Laila... . 
Laila would have no difficulty in running up a palm-tree. 
It’s easier to save a girl than a flock of silly goats, or a 
heap of wool, or a bundle of tobacco or blankets. 
I would rather sacrifice one or two goats than the hope 
of our old age. For after all, we’ve only one daughter. 
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And once the three silver coins were buried, no-one would 
ever find them. 
Argue! Argue! 
I’m going to look at those cows. Good-bye. 
I want to see them too. Come along, Laila. 
(Exeunt.) 


SCENE II 
(Enter Adou and his father.) 


There was a little mist at sunrise this morning, which 
means it’s going to be a fine day. Adou, my boy, I think 
we were right to comeandsettle here. The soil is excellent 
—neither too dry, not too wet, nor too stony. But small 
folk like us nearly always fall from one misfortune into 
another. We had to leave our home because of the 
tax-collector’s accident. His memory fell ill, you know ; 
he always kept forgetting that the taxes had been paid 
already. But now here we are — and neighbours of 
Batitongans too. A turbulent lot—people say it’s difficult 
to live at peace with them. If you ever meet any of them 
my boy, just salute them politely and go on your way. 
Never fear. 

And don’t venture to look at their women. Turn aside 
your eyes, if you see one. Aren’t you coming ? 

I just want to watch the fish a little. I’ve already seen 
some which look as if they had had about enough of this 
stream. 

You seem to be taking a great interest in fish latterly. 

One must make acquaintance with all the inhabitants. 
As you please. 

(He goes out. Adou sits down and looks about him. Laila 
comes in armed with a rake.) 

Haughty Batitongan! Wouldn’t you like to see the 
little porcupine I’ve found in my snare ? 

I wish he’ld stick his spikes into both your eyes, horrid 
Guayaquillian! It’s because of you people over there 
that they want to marry me off to the first suitor who 
turns up. I know there are girls who are cleverer than 
I am, P umper, heavier—all the same it’s humiliating... . 
It’s a fact that it can’t have cost much to feed you. 

Not cost much! Impertinent fellow! Why, I was 
brought up on chicken and cereals—the most expensive 
chickens and the finest cereals. 

Personally, if I marry, I shall choose a wife who has 
been brought up on venison. 

How horrible ! 
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Venison is very good. 

It smells. 

But it’s nourishing. At any rate I shan’t allow myself to 
be cheated. I intend to see what she eats with my own 
eyes. I won’t take a woman into my house who has been 
fed upon cabbage and dandelion leaves. 

Such things aren’t done in decent families. 

You needn’t look down upon us. My father’s probably 
richer than yours. And if I happen to find a girl as 
beautiful as the moon, I shall give as much as five cows 
for her. 

(Ingenuously) Are five more than three ? 

Can’t you count further than three? Well, it’s not so 
bad for a woman, I admit. J can count all the fingers 
of my hand. Five cows ! 

(Impressed) Five cows!....My father can count as far 
as youcan. ‘That’s nothing astonishing fora man. And 
as for our King, believe me or not, as you please, but he 
can count all the numbers there are to the very last.... 
to the little finger of his left hand. 

And our King knows one number more than that—the 
one that comes after the last. 

What a fib! If it’s the last, no number comes after it. 
Next oné says “a great many,” and then one says “‘ like 
flies ’”’ and then “‘ like the stars of the sky,” and then “‘ like 
the sands of the sea-shore ’’—and then there are no more 
words. 

And even when there are no more thoughts, our King is 
so great that he can still go on counting. 

Hush! You make me giddy. It’s probably witchcraft. 
What else can it be? And as for that, who are you? 
A ghost, very likely. It won’t do you any good, I warn 
you. I’m not as easily taken in as all that. Or perhaps 
you’re one of those Guayaquillians who are always going 
about committing villanies. We know you—brigands, 
thieves, robbers of young girls ! 

If I were the kind of person you think, I shouldn’t have 
far to go to make a good haul. Is that your house over 
there? Behind that tuft of reeds? A hop, skip and 
a jump, and there I am—I break in the door, snatch the 
girl, drive her before me, push her along in double quick 


TIME. 32 
Take care! When I begin to bite and scratch.... 
I shouldn’t let you go. 
Your cheeks and ears would have to be sewn up—if all 
the pieces were there. 
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To tell the truth, I shouldn’t have much chance of 

bringing you back home. Because we’re obliged to 

put all the booty together in one place. The King is there 

to take what he chooses, and then the other grandees 

quarrel over the rest. Poor people like us never get any- 

thing. 

That's what happens here too. The King helps himself 

to everything he can lay hands on. Even among his own 

subjects. When he takes a fancy to a girl, he makes her 

get into his palanquin, and the wretched parents may cry 

their eyes out, they have to be pleased at the honour he 

does them. So you may imagine when he comes along 

here, the hurry everybody’s in to hide. 

Wouldn’t you like to be a princess ? 

Oh, you know, royal magnificence.... My tastes are 

simple on the whole. And then, as for princesses, there’s 

a different one for every quarter of the moon throughout 

the year. So when it’s not their particular quarter, 

which only comes round once in a twelvemonth, they are 

sent out in a troop to weed the fields. 

The next time the King goes on tour, you must come and 

hide over here. 

What ! with you Blue Feathers? And catch leprosy ? 

Your traders and robbers manage to cross the frontier 

without falling ill. 

Because they fasten to their necklaces a little tortoise-bone 

which has been been blessed by the priests. 

And haven’t you got one ? 

Of course I’ve got one. But supposing it hadn’t been 

blessed quite properly....I must say I’m not curious, 

but I should like to know how the Guayaquillians bring 

themselves to wear head-dresses of a colour which the 

whole world thinks utterly revolting. 

But on the contrary, it’s you Batitongans.... 

Don’t try and get out of it. You can’t deny, after all, 

that blue makes people go mad. 

Well, I never ! 

We’re taught so at school. It’s the colour of the dead. 

And nobody likes meeting them. 

It’s the colour of summer nights. The first Guayaquillian 

was son of the star, Flower, who was daughter of the star, 

Salamander, who was herself daughter of the Milky Way. 

And you aren’t afraid of the night when it’s fine. 

I’m not afraid of you either. But I’m on my guard. 

Would you come and look at my little porcupine if I 
Mf porcup 

didn’t wear my feathers ? 
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Certainly not. All the same, take them off and let’s see. 
If you take off yours. 
A girl! You’re mad ! 
I’m braver than you are. 
(He takes off his feather head-dress.) 

There’s no denying it changes your appearance. 
Then change yours too. 
Just to show you I’m not afraid. 
(She takes off her head-dress. They look at each other and 
burst out laughing. 
A sound of tom-toms and bells is heard approaching. They 
both start.) 
What’s that ? 
Hush ! (She listens.) They’re coming back again. 
What are they after now ? 
Who? 
(They hastily put their head-dresses on and stand up.) 
The King’s people. It’s no doubt the Chief Wizard and 
the Grand Master of the Ceremonies. 
(In the distance voices are heard chanting in a monotonous, 
liturgical drone.) 

A boils and blains 

POS Po scorpions 

re wither and die 

wise iow é swallow you up! 
Every now and then they’re taken that way. They go 
the rounds of the frontier and pour out solemn curses on 
your people. It’s very terrifying the first time. But 
don’t be frightened. You’ve only to get behind a tree 
and it’ll be all right. Curses may be dangerous, but they 
don’t carry far. Be off. 
And you? They’ll see you and take you to the King. 
There’s no time to run home....Atree!.... 
They’ld see you climbing up it. Come across the stream, 
I implore you ! 
Here they come ! 
Laila, they’ll catch you. Make haste ! 
Don’t touch me or I shall scream. Stand back. (She 
crosses by the stepping-stones.) I can cross without your 
help....My necklace....Yes, I’ve got it.... Stand 
further back....My eye’s upon you....Mind the little 
porcupine....No nearer, whatever happens ! 
(They disappear. The Chief Wizard and the Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies enter, dressed gorgeously in tawdry 
fripperies. Tati follows them, vituperating in the manner 
of aman for whom such manifestations haveno further terrors.) 
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What, in Heaven’s name, made you come along here ? 
Now that they’re keeping quiet, can’t you leave them alone 
and not call them names? Misery me! You'll be 
stirring them up again. ; ; 
(Without paying the smallest attention to Tati’s protesta- 
tions, the Chief Wizard stands on the banks of the stream 
and while the Master of the Ceremonies performs an accom- 
paniment of absurd exorcising gestures, he begins intoning 
his monotonous chant with obvious boredom.) 
Because you stink in the nostrils of our God, 
And menace our king with your abominable thoughts, 
May the rain for ever cease to rain on you ! 
May you fall a prey to jaundice and pestilence ! 
May your women break out in boils and blains ! 
May your ewes bring forth scorpions |! 
May all your vegetation wither and die ! 
May the earth open and swallow you up ! 
(Who has been trying to interrupt all this time.) Not so 
loud! Not so loud! Why, they might hear you. 
(Giving the Wizard a push.) Not on my lettuces, please. 
Just look where you’re treading. ‘This is a fine business 
for me. Of course it’s all one to you if they get furious 
and come and ruin my plantations. 
Thankless man! When we’re doing all we can to protect 
you. 
When we’re protecting you. 
Protecting indeed ! 
We’ve broken their backs. 
Broken their backs. 
(Ironically) And now, I suppose their plants will turn 
yellow. 
Their plants will turn yellow. 
And even if they don’t turn yellow outside, they’ll be 
dead inside. 
To-morrow they’ll do the same by us and it’s on me 
their curses will fall. 
(Scornfully) Guayaquillian curses ! 
Have they ever killed a fly ? 
How do you know I’m not dead too inside? And my 
wife Balabek’s rheumatism? And the caterpillars that 
eat my cabbages ? And the pain I had a little while ago 
in my stomach? You never can tell. True, we take 
shelter indoors every time and shut the door carefully. 
But such disagreeable things as we have to listen to ! 
It’s most unpleasant for harmless folk—most unpleasant! 
Look here! If you'll agree to go a long way off before 
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beginning your tomasha again, I’Il give you each a guinea- 
hen’s egg. 
(Contemptuously) One egg! 
One egg ! 
That makes two. 
With their mother ? 
What would they do at that age without their mother ? 
You'll end by driving me mad. Go away and do your 
croaking somewhere else. 
(Balabek rushes up in a state of extreme agitation.) 
Tati! Tati! 
(Paying no attention to her) Mummers! Scarecrows ! 
Crocodile’s teeth ! 
(Shaking him). Be quiet, you fool!....The King! 
What! The King now! 
Ah! Now the King! 
(The King enters, decked out in tinsel-covered robes and 
with a monumental feather erection on his head. While 
Tati and Balabek rush up and prostrate themselves before 
him, the tom-tom starts afresh with terrific energy and the 
Wizard begins repeating his imprecations in a voice as 
emotional as he can make it.) 
Because you stink in the nostrils of our God, 
And menace our King with your abominable 
thoughts.... 
(In a thundering voice.) Silence over there! There’s 
no hearing oneself speak. Can’t you go further off ? 
(The Wizards go off, crestfallen, but with as much dignity 
as they can assume.) 
coe on his knees with Balabek.) Further, your Majesty, 
urther! Tell them not to make so much noise... .in 
your kingdom. 
Have they spread terror around ? 
My wife and I are trembling with fright. 
Are you a coward, varlet ? 
Oh no, but we’re afraid of trouble. 
Our frontier populations have the glorious task of being 
always on the breach, suffering violence and assaults 
and odious contacts in order to protect the sacred majesty 
of their ruler. 
Yes, but if it’s absolutely necessary to perform these 
ceremonies, wouldn’t it be better to make less noise over 
them, so that the people opposite mayn’t be put on their 
guard, but be overtaken by misfortune before they’re 


aware ? 
Cannot your lowliness rise to the consideration of our 
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prestige ? What of the honour of your King? And of 
the great God Gogrul, to whom these wretches’ existence 
is a daily offence? Weakling that you are, do you not 
burn to brave them, to confound them? Do you not 
search your meagre vocabulary for terms sufficiently 
contemptuous to apply to them? Do you not quiver with 
indignation. ... 
Yes, your Majesty, certainly. ...But first of all I should 
like to get my daughter married. 
(In a totally different tone of voice.) Ah! So you've 
got a marriageable daughter, have you ? 
oes to repair the blunder.) But she’s very ugly, 
ire. So ugly that it’s terribly hard on poor people like us. 
But some kinds of ugliness....For instance, my oldest 
wife, the Princess Chigotse,...... She might be my 
grandmother, and the sight of her face terrifies people 
who aren’t accustomed to it. But she dates back from 
the time when the old order reigned. She was sometimes 
nourished in her childhood upon the flesh of our enemies. 
This makes her priceless, and I wouldn’t exchange her 
for ten virgins. Where do you keep your girl hidden? 
The sight of her is so painful to us that we have placed 
her in the charge of some relations. She’s hump-backed. 
A little variety does no harm. 
And to tell you the truth, she actually slobbers. 
(Sceptically) Really! Really ! 
(He takes a few steps, sniffing right and left. Tati and 
Balabek, still on their knees, follow him as best they can.) 
I even make so bold....Our neighbours are always 
telling us we ought to ask the King for a little indemnity 
on account of this misfortune. 
(Pretending not to hear.) Is this the way they went ? 
Oh, a mere trifle... .just enough to make us bless our 


ing. 
Very well then. We will grant you the grace of leaning 
a little on your old shoulders though they aren’t fit for 
much. You may support our august footsteps. 
(He goes out leaning heavily on the old couple on either 
side of him. Laila reappears, followed by Adou.) 
It’s all right now. They’ve gone....No, I tell you, I 
haven’t the smallest need of your help. 

(She crosses the stream.) 
Now, pass me the porcupine. I promise you I’ll take 
great care of him. 
Lucky little fellow ! 
(He hands her the animal tied up in a handkerchief.) 
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LAILA. When he grows up, I’ll bring him here to show you. 

ADOU. (Sadly). But he pied be Batis up for ever so 1a 

LAILA. Well, I can’t make him grow any quicker. 

ADOU. (Vexed) No, Batitongans are never any good at raising 
animals. 

LAILA. Nor you at raising crops. You just scratch the ground 
a little and go round all the stones. 

ADOU. What a story! Just like a.....(Stopping abruptly). 


Laila, Laila, what are you making me say? Let me 
look at him once more. 

(Laila eagerly returns to the stepping-stones and the two 
young people come close together. So close that they 
dare not raise their eyes to look at each other, but content 
themselves with teasing their pet.) 


ADOU. He’s quite heavy already. 

LAILA. I must give you back your handkerchief. 

ADOU. Oh, keep it—I beg you. 

LAILA. I don’t dare. 

ADOU. To please me. 

LAILA. Then I'll say I found it on the banks of the stream. If 
only I don’t catch leprosy ! 

ADOU. You'll come back ? 

LAILA. (Looking at her arms.) I don’t see any signs of it at 
present. 

ADOU. You'll come back? Say you will. 

LAILA. Hush! Hush! 


(She runs away.) 


[In the following scenes the lovers, during a midnight meeting, overhear their respective Kings 
plotting a double and simultaneous invasion at different points of their frontiers, so that netther 
side shall find any adversaries in front of them and the two monarchs will be able to lay waste 
their enemies’ lands and carry off all the booty they can find without opposition. Laila devises 
a plan by which this brilliant 1dea is defeated. She pretends to have been visited by the God 
Gogrul who reveals to her the kings’ machinations. The Batitongans, at first indignant, are 
persuaded by their King that the scheme after allis a good one. Let them invade their neighbours’ 
land and they will find no-one to defend it. Tati, who has been disappointed in his prayers to 
Gogrul for protection against the depredations of his King, succumbs to temptation and leads 
his countrymen across the frontier. But to everyone’s consternation, the frontier is defended. 
Adou and his people are ready. The Batitongans fly discomfited, but no blood ts shed. Laila’s 
reputation as a prophetess is made good. The two Kings are discredited. The lovers are united. 
The enemy peoples reconciled —Translator.] 
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SCOPTOPHILIA 


S a word used by a friend of mine who knows a great deal about 
psychologists’ case-histories and writes me long letters from Australia 
in which he comments on my recent activities in the light of his 
knowledge and the self-ordained capacity of psychical director. 
He also knows what the word means. I don’t. But it has something to do 
with the viciousness of writing about Ballet. I ought to stop it. It is 
too passive. ‘ 

That’s the kind of word it is. Scoptophilia. So it makes a nice 
title. 

But this is the odd thing. I say that my writing about Ballet isn’t 
passive. I try to translate the muscular impact of Ballet into conceptual 
terms. A redirection. I try to link up B#llet with everything else under 
the sun. I swear that there is no smoke without fire, no thoughts without 
a head to think them and no Ballet or any form of art without religion 
and politics. That seems to me to be a thoroughly active way of meeting 
experience. I justify my own writing about Ballet in that way. Yes. But 
then along come other people who do like Ballet and tell me I have it 
all wrong. Some took very serious offence at my once analysing Associa- 
tion Football as a highly sophisticated form of dancing. Adrian Stokes 
thinks I am insufficiently passive. He thinks that if I honoured Ballet 
as I say I do, then I should simply lie back and let the impact of it work 
in my sensibilities till I was truly capable of dying of a rose in aromatic 
pain. If I allow my choreography to become as diffuse as that then why, 
moreover, do I attack Free Dancing, saying that in fact there is no such 
thing, and claim that even Ballet now is too liberal and free? I say that 
Ballet cannot be understood without reference to every other order of 
activity. ‘That to know Ballet, indeed, is to know most other things in 
one more guise. And in the next breath I claim that Ballet is so self-sufficient 
that it must neither suffer adulteration with other forms of dancing nor be 
invested with any extrinsic literary, dramatic or even decorative content. 

Well, I have tried to elucidate this paradox more than once. In his- 
torical terms. In metaphysical terms. It’s very difficult. And I shall 
want to have another go at it one day. In the terms of precisely this idea 
of the activity of Ballet. Its activity not only for dancers but for those as 
well who only stand and wait. Its active meaning. 

In the ordinary way, one doesn’t say things like these in public. It 
leads to misunderstandings. It leads to the anger and scorn of high- 
brow high-jackers who think that any lapse from the decorum of their own 
guild involves a betrayal of mystery. But if a person who so disliked the 
Ballet world (as he might well) that he could not come to any terms with 
Ballet itself came and asked me seriously and rather anxiously, in conver- 
sation, what it was that I demanded from Ballet I should be likely enough 
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to tell him that what I most importantly both demanded and got was in the 
nature of a general toning-up of the nervous system. Yes, that. It 
sounds wicked. Crude. It sounds like a betrayal of mystery. In 
fact it sounds like Phyllosan or Phospherine. But why not? It is 
in the nature of what I demand and get. And it’s all right. Morally 
all right. Aesthetically and psychologically all right. In order. In 
place. And I doubt very much indeed whether Ballet Criticism will 
ever have a great deal more than that to say. So far as a general prin- 
ciple is the thing. In detail, the nature and operation of this heightening, 
this general toning-up, can be inspected and analysed forever, with end- 
less implications. The Meaning of Meaning and the Nervousness of 
Nerves. Principles of Muscular Criticism or the Truth about Beauty. 
For it is specific. It is an order of sensations unmistakably sui generis. 
And because it is sui generis and specific it is close to an absolute and so 
universal, and its implications in other fields never come to an end until 
perhaps, the absolute focus of all things is reached. As it never is. 

For political reasons the Cyclical Theism of St. Thomas Aquinas has 
eae yielded place to the Evolutionary Pantheism of William 

lake, Karl Marx and Henri Bergson. And the idea of a participation 
mystique is certainly going to help us to salvage our theatrical arts. But 
it was St. Thomas Aquinas who announced that the soul is the form of the 
body. And it is only in derivatives of this idea that Ballet is justified. 
Evolutionary Pantheism is Oriental. Cyclical Theism is Occidental. 
So is Ballet. And it is necessary to use an Occidental mode of thought 
to discover that the purely physical art of Ballet is more spiritual in it- 
self than the inward spiritual sources of all other arts of dancing. _ 

But the critical appreciation of Ballet is not acquired by reading the 
works of Mr. Haskell or even by reading the works of intelligent critics 
like André Levinson and Valerian Svetlov. It is acquired by sawing up 
logs and riding in tube-trains. Muscular and nervous economy. The 
smallest possible effort resolved into the greatest possible tension. For 
this is spiritual in itself. ‘The order is the opposite of what Marxians 
mean by Idealism and a dichotomy between theory and practice. Think 
of the gentleness of strong men or the moral qualities required to make 
a merely efficient lover. Observe the fatuous efforts of Matthias Alexander 
to produce his voice correctly by concentrating on the outward effects 
of his vocal inhibition. Or read the superb first chapter of William 
Faulkner’s Light in August in which he exhibits the spiritual nature of 
his characters in their way of shovelling sand. As to riding in tube-trains, 
it is becoming traditional among teachers of dancing to encourage their 

upils to ride standing both in them and after that in buses without 
ee or leaning against anything. It is worth trying. To do it 
successfully it is necessary to identify oneself with the vehicle in its entirety, 
and one acquires a curious insight into its nature and life before the sense 
of balance becomes so perfect that it can lapse into unconsciousness. 
The end of all this is quicker and subtler nervous and muscular response. 
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Perhaps I will draw up a chart of exercises. Ballet is a purely physical art. Its 
array of forms is the highest possible clarification and tension of the most 
important contortions gone through by Occidental humanity in general 
in the course of its happier and less unnatural living. ‘The response in an 
audience is a sympathetic nervous and muscular relation. A system of 
tensions. Choreography is the art of manipulating this relation in precise 
terms. Clarifying, elaborating and idealising, formalising it. And the 
audience is required to allow the relation to be perfect. 


Reading tires the throat because we make with our muscles the rudi- 
mentary movements of speaking the words, and a singer is not allowed to 
read much. To listen well to bad singing gives you a sore throat, and to 
listen well to good singing generates phantasies of reaching easy high notes 
which are resonant enough in the mask to give you a headache. Even 
a good film leaves me at least feeling curiously flat. So does bad dancing. 
A piece of good dancing is at once exhausting and exhilarating. That’s 
how it works. The implements of what we can usefully allow to be called 
a participation mystique are as simple as that. And the two agents of its 
cone form and radiancy are choreographic interplay and personal 
style. 


Ballet is superficial. It is entirely projected into surfaces. The im- 
portant thing in all other dancing, the grandest Oriental religious dancing, 
the meanest provincial aesthetic dancing and the modern pseudo-Ballet 
alike, is a general flow of more or less precisely notated content. ‘They 
are all expressive. The important thing in Ballet, so far as it concerns 
the individual dancer, is style. It is a high discipline. And, in this, 
Ballet, though it cannot above all things permit personal phantasies 
(emotional content) and although its continual effort is to maintain the 
impersonal of traditional continuity, becomes more intimately personal, 
too, than any other dancing can be. For the final appeal is to the personal 


style of a particular dancer. And in other dancing to the things done. 
That is the dialectic. 


Is it good, though? Is it useful? Yes, this nervous and muscular 
participation is both useful and good. For there are certain aspects of the 
phenomenal and spiritual world which remain unapprehended until you 
can spin in the air. The ballets of Michel Fokine are comparable to the 
prose of Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, who wrote as he did, not 
because he wanted to make great prose but because the world to him was 
an implication of golden sonorities and an explication of its own density. 
Who is the greatest choreographer of all time ? Surely, William Blake. 
And who is the finest of our younger poets? Well, surely, André 
Eglevsky’s slow turns permit a newer and moresensitive apprehension of the 
qualities of life than any movement that a man has made since Vaslav 
Nijinsky was here. And it is very good to apprehend the nature of things. 
It is a necessary prelude to faith. To belief in the reality of existence. 
It is almost as necessary as the quality of despair. 
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JUVENILE DRAMA 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. Produced by G. V. SpEarcuT. The George Inn, 
Borough High Street, Southwark. 


fee successful plays this autumn have been The Country Wife, Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, As You Like It, A Month in the Country, The Wild Duck. With revivals 
thus pointing the way it seems natural to consider some other plays which are 
also old. We cannot call them revivals, for it is the original production that is 
repeated, and the performances have never ceased; have indeed gone on since 
the early years of last century. But soon they will be no more, for Benjamin Pollock 
is retiring. Since the death of Webb three years ago, he has become the last publisher 
of the paper plays for toy theatres. The occasion of the performance listed above 
was in celebration of his eightieth birthday, organised by the British Puppet and 
Model Theatre Guild. It was pleasant again to see Mr. Speaight, who used to delight 
us with performances of The Miller and His Men at the old Court House of Marylebone 
in the good days when Bumpus filled it. But it was also sad, for it was a farewell ; 
Mr. Pollock, after sixty years in the business, printed his last sheet in August. 
When the stocks are exhausted, there will be no paper plays. Already, Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood! (or Harlequin and the Magic Horn), is out of print. Safe in the 
possession of my own cut-out and mounted copy, I listened with pity, free from 
jealousy, to a woman at the Guild’s exhibition telling sadly of how she had saved 
up for a set of this “ new and original comic Christmas pantomime ” which had 
one sheet missing. But by the time she had enough money, someone else had bought 
the remaining sheets. My jealousy came later, when those two ardent, I would 
almost say brazen, experts, D. L. Murray and M. Willson Disher, bought from 
under my nose, sets of Robert Macaire, The Silver Palace (or The Golden Poppy), 
and The Floating Beacon from A. How Matthews. Mr. Matthews is no longer in 
business, but he is three years older than Mr. Pollock, and he turned up to honour his 
colleague, who was not himself able to be present. He was kept at his shop, this 
November, 1936, by four customers wanting plays, which he had to rout out from a 
stock partly inherited from Redington, who commenced publication in 1838. The 
eagerness with which D. L. Murray and Willson Disher bought up, not without rivalry, 
these twopenny-coloureds caused a lady at our table to pour milk into the téa-pot. 
Previously unacquainted with the Juvenile Drama, she may have felt she was at the 
Mad Hatter’s tea-party ; readers of mine may begin to feel they are reading the March 
Hare’s minutes, so I crave indulgence to suggest, before commenting on the two 
recent exhibitions of Juvenile Drama, just what it is that on a wet winter’s afternoon, 
brings a journalist up from Lewes, a busy editor of a responsible paper, and a 
leading bookseller, among others, to an exhibition in honour of the makers of the 
toy-theatre ; which brings Robert Speaight between performances of Murder in the 
Cathedral to read, inevitably, Stevenson’s essay, and J. B. Priestley to speak, and 
be photographed, on what some may think a children’s hobby. 

My own first theatre wasn’t a twopenny-coloured ; it folded into a box, and 
when opened revealed scenes for Sindbad the Sailor. 1 then progressed to sheets, to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But I wasn’t pernickety in those days; what I wanted was 
colour, and if some scenes of a play hadn’t colour, I didn’t care: I bought others, 
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and wrote my own plays to fit the consequent mix-up. Later I acquired one of the 
lithographed German theatres “‘ with puppet-like figures secured by one wire 
to their heads.” That played Red Riding Hood, and came to a sad end through too 
faithful observing of the rule, “ red fire to burn.” Later, I became persistent enough 
to acquire a full-size Pollock, complete with trap-door and “ tricks ”—and can 
anyone, who has not tried, know how difficult they were to make 2 Or, made, how 
agonising to act ? The trick was the Victorian pun in action. You said “ book bound 
in calf ”’—and your stage had to show a calf jumping out of a book. This had to be 
done by sticking, and hinging with adhesive tape, a paper calf on to the back of a 
pasteboard book which was then supposed to open when you pulled a thread tight. 
It didn’t, because pulling the thread usually knocked the trick over. 

The scenes, are, I suppose, what first, and perhaps finally, attract us. There is, 
to continue with “ tricks,” that always remarkable scene in The Corsican Brothers 
in which the middle of a snowy forest drops down to reveal to Fabian, his ‘‘ brother— 
dead!” There is, in this same play, that gamboge, green and crimson glory of the 
Paris Opera. Revellers poised for ever on one leg fill the foreground ; at the back, 
in red-curtained boxes, between emerald pillars, we may, if we wish, imagine Mr. 
Gladstone. Tradition, handed on by Mr. Speaight, avers that when the play, of which 
this is a record, was produced by Irving, Gladstone went behind to congratulate the 
actor ; the curtain rose before he expected and, not wishing to be caught, he dived 
into the boxes, where he remained for the rest of the scene—conspicuous, because 
Irving, to suggest perspective, had filled them with dwarfs. Some of the most 
rewarding scenes are for The Daughter of the Regiment, in which against pink and 
grey clouds on a blue sky a young woman is praying by a gigantic mauve cross. 
On her right a waterfall with no source plunges into no river. The scene is Tirolean, 
but the side wings are Oriental. They are, in this case, those curving palms of which 
the leaves are so brown, one wonders they can stand up. These are “‘ Side Wings to 
Suit Any Play,” in which Pollock appears to have specialised. Others with the same 
name show a Roman bust frowning under a gold-fringed scarlet curtain of, obviously, 
serge. All the curtains were serge, in cottage or palace—and the wings for each were 
often the same. One imposing set, “‘ to suit any play,” has a green door in a yellow 
frame on pink walls under a royal blue ceiling. One of the pieces for which this 
is suggested is Charles The Second, quite a short play, having only four scenes and 
three plates of characters. The Sleeping Beauty had thirteen scenes, Webb’s 
Harlequin Jack fourteen, and Robin Hood nine. ‘These are the big, the Cochran, 
productions of the toy theatre. But to my mind, Charles The Second is typical, 
both for intricacy of plot and improbability of colouring. Webb has some secret 
in his tints, his exteriors light clearly, the streets in his Aladdin make Drury Lane 
a bandbox for implication of size, and he is unrivalled for caves and wild shores. 
But for colour—and was it not colour we bought ?—Charles is second to none. 
Whitehall Palace in terms of scarlet, royal blue and green, alternates with the Grand 
Admiral Inn, Wapping, which has the blue ceiling already appreciated, above pink 
walls housing ginger-coloured furniture. There is a clock at the gay hour of one 
minute past five. This play has, further, particularly vivid dialogue. It opens with 
what can only be called an “ exchange ” between Rochester and Lady Clara; “ Her 
Majesty insists that you are the chief cause of the King’s irregularities.” (Rochester) 
“ What next?” (Lady Clara) “ It makes you a most dangerous man.” (Rochester) 
“ Not so, my dear Lady Clara.” Naturally, “ Exit Lady Clara.” Charles, however, 
as befits his rank, has even more effect. Rochester announces marriage. (Charles) 
““ Married ! And who pray is the lady?” (Rochester) “ The Lady Clara.” (Charles) 
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‘“ The Lady Clara! She marry Rochester ?” (Exit all). One can almost hear the 
““ mocking laughter.” 

Here is Copp, landlord of the Grand Admiral, “ I charge nothing for the last two 
bottles—nor for the tea, that’s my treat.” While we are appreciating the rollicking 
sentiment of this line, Charles says, as to the manner born, “ Wine, punch, five 
pounds ten, a mere trifle.”’ This is prefaced by action described thus. “ Copp at round 
table to be taken off. Charles, Mary, Rochester and Edward at tea table to be taken off. 
Enter Charles, left hand, plate 2. Enter Copp, right hand, plate 2.” As the figures at 
the table form a group which has to be “ taken off ” bodily, after which the new 
figures representing the same characters are brought on, it will be seen that we are 
in a world where the lesser laws of imagination have to be obeyed and others of logic 
suspended. In Don Quixote one has to “ take off Pedrigo kneeling,” whilst in The 
Sleeping Beauty, the Demon Frostytoes “ goes to the right wing and threatens 
vengeance, then retires,’ whilst a few lines further “‘ The Prince runs to each of the 
Wings, a flash of blue fire drives him back.” This makes as many demands on both 
audience and manipulator as the “‘ Grand Fairy Ballet ” or “‘ desperate comic combat” 
of other pantomimes, for the figures are incapable of changing direction, expression 
or gesture. But what gestures they are! How well did the artists of these plates 
infuse drama into their drawings so that though there be but one gesture, that one 
is the noblest of them all. It sweeps into its compass all that could possibly be implied 
by “ Enter, with sword” or “‘ She runs, welcoming.” No half-measures here— 
a greeting was an embrace, an affront an attack, arm raised, leg well forward, dagger 
raised and eye rolling—as like as not, in another direction. One cannot say that these 
gestures express all that has gone before and will follow. They make that unnecessary. 
This is a drama of high-lights, that seizes on the striking pose, as it chooses the primary 
colours, and gives even dark dungeons violet floors and a grim castle gates of light 
blue. It is not without interest that the style and the subject combine, for the plays 
that they illustrated were the Victorian dramas of violent action and broad effects. 
They were as highly-coloured as the sheets themselves, and when the quieter 
“ realistic ’’ drama came in, the Juvenile Drama was deprived of sympathetic material. 
It must not be forgotten that these plays are reproductions of the actual performances. 
Boucicault’s The Corsican Brothers was produced at the Princesses Theatre on 
February 24th, 1852. We place upon our model stages effigies of famous actors in 
familiar poses. The Juvenile Drama records this period in the English theatre in a way 
which no other has been recorded. It provides a running commentary on the successes 
of the time. The actors’ features can be recognised, and in many of my sheets their 
names are printed underneath ; “ Clown, Mr. Harrison,” “‘ Harlequin, Mr. Ambrook,” 
Rows of fairies (in crimson, dull pink, navy blue, mustard-yellow), all labelled 
““ Miss So-and-So.” Here they survive, players now only of paper, to be moved 
in tinslides, till “‘ red and blue fire burns” and “ the curtain slowly descends ” 
on the climax to pantomimes, the last scene in the Harlequinade (“all Fairies in 
plate 2 discovered ”—and all their wands, one may add, neatly cut out and secured 
with matchsticks stuck at the back). Here lies another survival of the drama—the 
old pantomime, in which the business was to get the story over quickly, in order 
that the characters might be changed into Columbine, Harlequin, Clown and 
Pantaloon. In Webb’s Jack and the Beanstalk, there is a scene for every month of 
the year, but by May, Jack has killed the Giant, and the Fairy Queen then observes 
“J need not delay The pantomimic fun that’s in your way. Jack shall as Harlequin 
at once appear And with him Rose as Columbine be near.” The remaining six scenes 
are Harlequinade, one of them showing Brighton in 1870, another a Hop Ground 
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near Farnham, whilst part of the Transformation Scene in Pollock's Sleeping Beauty 
is “ procession of Barges on the River to Open the Corn Exchange.” These panto- 
mimes are sometimes written in verse— 
“ How is it I find you in Melancholy’s Halls, 
Dull as a shareholder at some railway calls.” 
and the Fairy observes 
“ Fear not brave youth, the maiden shall be freed 
And by your means it shall be done.” 
To which the prince replies 
“Indeed 
Goody-Greyshoes (afterwards Pantaloon) informs (Harlequin) Jack 
“ T have indulged you most unlawfully ; 
Spared the rod and spoiled the child, yes awfully. 
But that reminds me ’’— 
Observe how she wastes no time. The show must go on— 
‘You had been dropped beside my cottage door 
But where you came from, I can’t tell, I’m sure, 
I called you John, or rather Jack for shorter, 
And brought you up with Rose, my only daughter. 
This is the very language of the Lyceum, 1927, Queen of Hearts, of which I have the 
book of words. Songs employ the airs of Row, Boatman, Row, What Can the Matter Be? 
and to Don’t Cry, Susannah, the Queen sings 
“She kicked the bucket much, I think, 
So I with grief shall die, 
Alas she never will come back, 
I know its all my eye. 
Chorus—’Tis all my eye, duckey,—I know it’s all my eye, 
She never will come back, I say,—my duckey, don’t you cry.” © 

The possibility of changing characters into Harlequin and his troop provide 
subjects that seem odd to us—Harlequin and Oliver Cromwell (or Charley Across 
the Water) was one play on view at the George, and there is Harlequin, Little Red 
Riding Hood and Prince Love-The-Day (or Queen Busy Bee and the Fiend Wholf) 
We learn, if we will, much of the taste, as well as of the “ tricks,” of our grand- 
fathers in these plays. Much history of drama is printed on their sheets. 

But when all is said and done, it was not as a collector’s hobby that Mr. Pollock 
kept shop. The high prices which the prints have fetched were not made by the 
publishers, and they coloured and cut out, not to hand on history, but to produce 
plays. We find now that we learn, but what we loved them for, and saved up for, 
were the colours, the impossible leaves whose tints we believed in, the caverns of pink 
and blue icicles, those blue-glassed shops of Mr. Crusty and Mr. Giblet, each 
with their upper windows looping scarlet serge over green plants in yellow pots 
and that “ new and improved drop scene,” whereon crimson curtains swirl up to 
reveal an Elizabethan gentleman greeting a Victorian lady on an ironed-railed quay 
looking on to a sea, sailed on by a gondola and two galleons and fringed by the 
mountains of Japan, a mosque and the palms of Palestine. 

I have left myself little space to notice the two exhibitions where these plays were 
shown. In fact, I have only room to say that at the eleventh annual exhibition of the 
British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild, Victory House, Juvenile Drama was re- 
presented by a Pollock stage, set with scenes, and by M. W. Stone’s collection of early 
and rare sheets of West, some drawn by Cruickshank. If I seem unfair on the puppet- 
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makers, let me say that it is the flat-figure plays I am here concerned with. At the 
George Inn in the heart of Shakespeare’s theatre-land, the same Guild had, in addi- 
tion to sheets and one of the last theatres to be made by Mr. Pollock, exhibits of the 
toy and paper theatre of France, Denmark (nineteenth century) and Spain. This 
last is lithographed, and its chief attraction is the transparent backgrounds, which 
enable striking effects for sky, windows and water to be made by placing a light behind 
the scenes. Until the present Iberian tragedy, this Teatro de los Ninos boasted that it 
was “‘ constantly publishing new plays.” Two years ago they were on sale in London, 
with English versions of at least five. One of these, The Merchant of Venice, was 
remarkable for the compression of Portia’s most famous speech into the one phrase 
Few, be not so greedy. But the main interest at the exhibition* was Pollock, last of a 
long line—the last, alas, in all senses. It is for that reason that I have permitted 
myself (I hope at not undue length) to pay some tribute to the pleasure his publica- 
tions have given over so long a period. 
H. K. FISHER. 


* Planned by Gerald Morice. 
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TELEVISION 


By DALLAS BOWER 


1. Removal of the ‘ personality carrier’ obstacle. 
HERE is no longer any question concerning the integrity of the miracle ; 
the machine is an eye ‘ to see afar,’ the word a fortuitous hybrid being 
of the Greek tele, afar, and the Latin video, visum, to see. Television is now 
firmly established after a number of years devoted to talk and speculation 
about it, the assiduous efforts to keep back its exploitation at last having failed. 
Naturally, one can still do no more than speculate as to its intrinsic value, scientific 
miracles aside, and prophets are always unpopular and usually smell a bit bogus. 
Speculate on the future of cinema and see what happens to you. Little men entrenched 
in an aesthetic, whisk you away as little men will. Engineers and scientific gentlemen 
(mechanic-men, daily making their gesture to the idiot doctrine of behaviourism, 
if they but knew) regard you as fool and charlatan, as they do artists. No matter : 
artists and prophets continue, are of a longer line than scientific gentlemen, and will 
go on until finally exterminated, together with the mechanic-men and scientific gents 
themselves, by the latest miracle in poison gas. Given an eye to see afar, and a 
multiplicity of them brought to a centralized point of control, the obvious inferences 
can be drawn from the hypothesis irrespective of the existent fact. First, the parallel 
to sound in cinema. Vision to broadcasting is just what sound was to cinema; 
the establishment of the whole, the provision of the missing half. Both, 
cinema and broadcasting, possess that unique and original quality in the absence 
of a visual and aural space-time continuum. Outside the obvious and considerable 
reproductive possibilities, the key to creative use in cinema mow (but not necessarily 
to-morrow), broadcasting, and television is our dear old overworked friend montage. 
Sound broadcasting is, and has been, bar the best work of some of the younger 
men, reproductive. And with no visual counterpart, it cannot be otherwise. Its 
intrinsic possibilities have been explored and found to be limited; as limited 
indeed, as ‘ imagistic’’ sound in cinema. But ‘ television broadcasting ’ is another 
story. As I said in my Plan for Cinema (much to the irritation of the montage- 
mongers who cannot stomach it) the future of monochromatic scenographic cinema 
we know to-day lies in television : cinema itself will expand into a form of theatre. 
A montage form of technique is inevitable, yet no longer will the joy-word of the 
avant garde cinéasts strictly apply—for there are no strips of celluloid to build, 
no ‘cells’ to place in significant juxtaposition. The ‘ montage’ must be instan- 
taneous, as the intervening medium, the ‘ carrier,’ as it were, is now eliminated : 
there is no film. Hereby is introduced a new psychological factor hitherto sadly 
lacking in cinema yet just on account of that, bringing cinema nearer to art. I refer 
to the ‘ contact * between actor and audience. It may seem redundant for me to repeat 
that in cinema the living personality of the actor is brought out not primarily by the 
actor but by the director. It is not the actor who is putting himself over ; it is the 
director who has, in studio and cutting room, manipulated the very stuff of the 
medium itself to make up for the impedence which the medium, carrier, celluloid, 
call it what you will, offers to contact between the actor’s living personality and the 
audience. ‘The * give-and-take ’ over the footlights, always non-existent in cinema 
returns in television. Truly the audience is unseen and unheard but it is there during 
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actual performance. It is Time which is important; it always is in a temporal medium 
and is the sine qua non of the interpretive artist of any sort. Such quality in art as 
cinema may have, is in its ‘ deadness,’ nowise to do with ‘ moments pulsating with 
life.’ Those ‘ moments ’ are art maybe, but bad art in respect of a severe and antique 
criterion. Wyndham Lewis in Tarr makes Tarr say ‘....Consider the contents of 
what we call art. A statue is art. It is a dead thing, a lump of stone or wood. 
Its lines and proportion are its soul. Anything living, quick and changing is bad art 
always ; naked men and women are the worst art of all, because there are fewer 
semi-dead things about them.’ The plastic pattern made by the celluloid is cinema’s 
only concern with art; and that very quality is usually submerged to gain a 
psychological end, the ‘ putting across’ of the actor. The indigenous quality of 
physical freedom enables this to happen, likewise as it does the manipulation of 
purely objective texture—the quintessential art quality, the deadness of the celluloid 
thing itself. The ‘ art ’ of the actor has little meaning in cinema ; enormously strong 
personalities can break down the medium (Laughton, for example) but a great 
cinema performance cannot compare with a great stage performance. The actor has 
comparatively little to do with the former and everything of the latter is him, in- 
dividually, the essential quality. Cinema needs an efficient puppet ; theatre (and 
television) an emotional being. 


2. The consimilitude of film and television technique. 


It is the psychological value of physical freedom—of montage if you prefer it—in 
distinction to the aesthetic possibilities it allows, which will be used most in television 
just as it is in cinema. Yet the actor will be very much more free, unlocked, as it 
were, from the carrier and given again his essential requirement of performance to 
an audience, reacting instantaneously in time. That is the vital difference. His 
director may ‘ dress ’ the performance—pull it into highlight or low key by use of 
close-up and so on, but the final effect will be conditioned by the instantaneity of 
the link between performer and spectator, exactly as it is now on the stage. The 
director’s technique, no longer extending to the cutting bench, now has to assume the 
scissors within the television camera itself—the ‘ cell’ or shot being represented by 
nth ‘ cells ’ or shots not as raw material, but as mth cameras set-up on a prearranged 
plan. Imagine literally, a honeycomb with each cell representing a set or locale, 
each cell with one or more cameras representing long shot, medium shot, close shot, 
all cameras being fed to a control system enabling any one at any time to be used, 
and you have in effect a film in montage terms, not built, but controlled. And in such 
a medium you could mount Romeo and fulret, let us say, not at vast and enormous 
expense with a vast and enormous surround but simply and inexpensively, and for 
this reason : television broadcasting, like sound broadcasting, is personal and intimate. 
It goes to the room in distinction to the hall. The screen is small (still small, even if 
enlarged to picture frame area), the spectator consequently is close, nearer to 
being a tacit participant within the action before him than an isolated 
spectator outside it. Close working therefore will have a still greater value 
in bringing the audience in to the actor, which is its primary function now in dramatic 
films. The full long shot, overcrowded and overdressed, the ribbands and trappings 
of pageantry in fact, will look thrice times more ineffective on a small screen than it 
does at present in cinema-halls where, in the latest palaces with their thousands of 
seats, the screen is ridiculously small and continuously reminiscent of a flicking 
postage stamp. Alexander Korda has announced his intention of making Hamlet 
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almost entirely in close-up. That is precisely how Hamlet should be mounted for 
television. Spectacle and pageantry will find its place in the coloured stereoscopic 
film of the future—on a screen which fills the entire proscenium. Whilst television 
technique will be identical to the montage form of film construction, I venture to 
think that the necessity for high tempo in cinema will be found to be of less importance 
in television on account of the fact that the carrier is eliminated, that is to say, the 
machine quality in an aesthetic sense (plastic value) dissolves to comparative insigni- 
ficance due to the now much greater freedom of the actor. You cannot, in cinema, 
play a long speech in one single shot. A great actor might just put it across—but only 
just. It is his personality alone, breaking down the barrier, which does it ; and that 
such a thing is alien to the nature of cinema is immediately obvious. The man ts not 
really there. If long speech you must have, then you must break it up visually, try 
to give point and emphasis to what is being said by suitable selection of viewpoint—a 
psychological process. But in television, the man is actually speaking to you at that 
very moment in time. He is there. Hence, a slow tempo will not be felt in the way it 
is in cinema. A film must be true to the nature of itself to be effective. It must 
cut and cut, use to the full its quality of physical freedom, its machine nature, to 
overcome its shortcomings as a transport for histrionics. Which leads to the conclusion 
that in a strictly plastic sense, documentary film is much nearer the true film (barring 
at all times the absolute cinema seen exclusively in the work of Len Lye) than any 
theatrical film can ever be. Unfortunately, the documentarians are so concerned with 
the ethics and psychology of their work that its aesthetic (infinitely more important) 
value one sees only very rarely discussed. Documentary film, apart from the documen- 
tarians’ subjective obsession, deals with objects. It is not cluttered up with acting. 
Human beings objectively, only occur incidentally: they are never part of a self- 
conscious plan as an actor is. For this reason documentary or non-theatrical film 
is of far greater aesthetic value because it approaches nearer the fundamental plastic 
necessity for ‘ deadness.’ No temporal medium (except music which is a law unto itself) 
can be as powerful as the static utterly non-temporal nature of plasticity. No film, 
therefore, taken of course in its ‘ wholeness,’ can ever possess the plastic value of 
great sculpture, just on account of Time’s intervention. Great art shocks. Instantly. 
Documentary film can approach by its own cinematic nature nearer this essential 
requirement than any other category of cinema bar absolute cinema. And documen- 


ne affinity to literature, gives it also something of the beauty arising out of 
ielectic. 


3. Desirability or otherwise of up-to-the-minute actuality. 


Documentary—a better word is actuality—in television will be synonymous with 
the ‘event.’ I do not mean necessarily the transmission of news in the shape of 
carrying the Derby, the Coronation and so on into the home—such events naturally 
constitute the major reproductive value of television. But like all reproductions, 
they cannot be as good as the original. Nevertheless, it is preferable to have a 
reproduced Cézanne than no Cézanne at all. In this matter of reproductions of 
paintings, you will find your culture-conscious snob very easily, for those miserable 
persons who prefer blank walls because they cannot afford originals are merely 
allowing their power-complex sadistically to deny the pleasure-fulfilment of their 
taste. It is a matter of economics and common sense. So is the wireless set. And so 
will be the television set. 


The ‘ event ’, the actuality I refer to is not hot news, that precious little blessing 
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in its pretty form of noisy vulgarity so dear to our half-witted century, but a quieter 
journalism, a kind of visual reportage, not battering the eye and ear with heavy explicit 
subjective bounce, but presented with cool detachment, allowing itself implicitly to 
make its point. The dialectical treatment of an industrial process, for example. 
The shape of the process and the relation of action, that is to say, human beings, 
to the shape, that is to say, to environment. 

Here is a possibility for a genuine enlightenment, much more potent than the printed 
word or spoken voice. Ultimately, one half of society might, taking a long optimistic 
view which is difficult certainly, see how the other half live. The technical possibility 
is not at all remote. But for the present we must be content with reproduction. 
The deus ex machina is magnificent but wants knowing in handling from every point 
of view. Vaudeville, novelties, reproductions of simple stage pieces constitute 
fine kindergarten material—they are the ABC bricks with which to learn. But a 
child soon—very soon—abandons its bricks, having learned its alphabet, and starts 
doing original things. 
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PROGRAMME FOR TEACHING 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF FILM DIRECTION" 


By S. M. EISENSTEIN 
(Translated by Stephen Garry with Ivor Montagu). 
On the Method of Teaching the Subject of Film Direction. 


BASIC THESES. 


HE following thesis from Lenin is taken as the basis of study of 
the varied spheres, knowledge of which constitutes the specific 
feature of the film director’s craft : 

“,..From co-existence to causality and from one form of 
connection and inter-dependence to another, more profound, more 
general....” Lenin, Selections Vol. IX. p. 258. (Russ. Ed.) 

This is the only path which will enable us to embrace all the varied, 
and at first sight independent, themes and divisions which enter into 
the composition of the discipline of film-direction. 

As the basis for the method of passing through all the stages of directoral 
knowledge we undeviatingly observe the thesis that we have “‘ a repetition 
at each higher stage of certain features, qualities, etc. of the lower stage. .” 
Lenin, Selections. Vol. IX p. 255. (Russ. Ed.) 

Consequently, the spheres, divisions and themes of directorial craft are 
studied as stages of a single general process of development and increasing 
complexity. ‘Their specific element is studied as a consequential succession 
of stages, with qualitative leaps between separate spheres and forms. 

Consequently, every separate division, and every separate theme, 
within each given sphere is also expounded so that its symptoms and 
features can be identified as qualitative forms and manifestations of one and 
the same laws relating to the given sphere as a whole. 

(For instance: frame—shot—editing. Or mise-en-scéne—gesture— 
intonation. And so on). 

At each new stage of development of forms and varieties each character- 
istic is traced as a growth of the specific element of the preceding stage and 
all its features, into a new quality. 

Not only entire spheres, but also individual elements within each of 
those spheres, are studied in their inter-connection of stage by stage 
development. 

(Theatre and cinema. Expressive manifestation in movement and mani- 
festation objectivised in the product. Mise-en-scéne and actor’s move- 
ment, repeating their inter-relationships at a higher stage in the form of 
combination of editing and the shot, and so on.) 

* See page 44. 
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Such an approach from the simplest and most obvious forms and mani- 
festations—tracing their development and increasing complexity as they 
approximate more and more to the spheres of more complex development 
—1is the only one that will ensure conscious orientation in the more 
complicated problems of film directorial knowledge and craftsmanship. 

Only such an approach will ensure a single theoretical embrace of all 
the more complex varieties of the subject of film direction, whilst thoroughly 
characterising the specific quality of each individual section of it. 

Only granted such an approach shall we be able stage by stage critically 
to master the culture and to carry it farther. 

“....Criticism should consist in comparing and contrasting the given 
fact not with an idea, but with another fact ; for it (criticism) all that is 
important is that both facts should be investigated as exactly as possible 
and that they should present, one in relation to the other, various moments 
of development, in which it is especially necessary that all the series of 
known conditions, their consequentiality, and the connection between 
the various stages of development should be known with the same exacti- 
tude.”’ (Lenin, Vol. 1. ‘‘ Who are the ‘Friends of the People’”? p. 83. 
(Russ. Ed.) 

If this is unswervingly applied to all the spheres of directorial activity, 
then that very activity, in relation to cognate spheres, right up to the 
highest form of creation—the practical reconstruction of social activity— 
is not studied in isolation : at every stage excursi are necessary into corres- 
ponding phases of other branches of creative constructive activity, tracing 
the same elements and laws in other spheres and realms. 

Thus, at every stage of its course the subject of film direction organically 
impinges upon and in a eats manner grows into neighbouring discip- 
lines, where each branch is at the same time thoroughly studied under 
the guidance of specialists. 

This conditions the interconnection of all the disciplines of the faculty 
as a whole, and eliminates the chaotic simultaneous presence of unrelated, 
or unrelatedly studied, disciplines, which usually characterises programmes 
for artistic education. 


METHOD OF TEACHING. 


Not one of the generally accepted academic methods of teaching is 
adequate for teaching the craft of film direction. __ 

This applies not to the divisions for the accumulation of special know- 
ledge, in which film direction impinges upon other teaching subjects 
(the first course), but in the first place to its basic specific quality, namely 
the development and education of creative inventive and creative construc- 
tive activity and craftsmanship. len f 

In this regard film direction is specifically distinguished also from other 
creative specialities, despite their possession of a number of features in 
common. 
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The basis of the film director’s activity consists in revealing, manifesting, 
and organising, in contradictions, the pictures and phenomena of class- 
reflected and perceived reality. 

For its teaching neither the lecture nor the seminarial method is adequate. 

CONSEQUENTLY, IN THE COURSE OF APPROACH TO EACH 
DIVISION OF LECTURES ON THE THEORY OF EACH GIVEN 
QUESTION WE INTRODUCE A SPECIAL FORM OF STUDY— 
DIRECTORIAL PRACTICE. 

Directorial practice has as its object the creative resolution of each 
given task, together with the supervisor of the corresponding division of 
creative practice, by the method of collective discussion. 

Through the conflict of the various opinions held by members of the 
study group, and hence the elucidation of the task from all aspects and the 
critical selection of creative proposals, the student develops ability to 
use critical, all-round discrimination in the conditions of his own individual 
work on invention and composition. 

Thus, after the most necessary theoretical requisites, every new 
stage in the course of each discipline begins with the practical resolution 
of the simplest of tasks from the cycle of themes embraced by the given 
division (planning, acting, shot-editing, and so on). 

At every stage of the work the supervisor of studies brings the auditorium 
to the correct posing of those questions resolution of which effects a con- 
crete solution of the task. 

After the conflict among themselves of the various correct or incorrect 
answers of the auditorium, the director of studies shows : 

1.—How to deduce the creative compositional resolution exhaustively 
correct for the given conditions. 

2.—Starting from this single concrete resolution, he reveals the general 

law appropriated to it, endeavouring from the given nucleus of the single 
creative decision to reveal the general elements of the dialectical process 
of construction involved in the given stage, in doing so following Lenin’s 
indications for the study of dialectic generally, because “....in ANY 
proposition one can (and should), as in a nucleus (a cell), discover the 
vestiges of all the elements of dialectic.” Lenin, Selections. Vol. XII. 
p. 325. (Russ. Ed.) 
_ 3:—He unfolds before the students, in the form of theoretical general- 
isations, the already corresponding division of theory : the moment when 
practice organically passes into hearing the cycle of theoretical lectures 
concerning the given sphere of directorial craft. 

The next phase of study is the student’s individual independent work 
within the limits of the given division, consolidated by corresponding 
check tasks. 

The finished tasks are criticised collectively under the guidance of the 
supervisor of studies, on the basis of the division of theory already studied. 
After this, the supervisor of studies gives a theoretical resumé of the work 
done and passes to the next stage of study. 
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1.—That all the members of the group possess a single general fund of 
elemental accumulation of concrete experience of practical resolutions in 
the given branch of work. 

This enables the director of studies in the course of the discipline to 
operate with that general reserve of practical resolutions which is equally 
familiar to all the group. 

2.—It reveals to the auditorium as though through a ‘ time-magnifying 
glass ’ (slow-motion) the actual course of the process of invention and 
contrivance, 1.e., the creative ‘ illumination.’ which is no more than the 
process, compressed into instantaneity, of selection of the solution most 
conforming to the given single instance. The clear perception of these 
determining conditions and the ability to find the corresponding resolution 
are the bases of the technique of the film directing ee 

With a view to ensuring the most graphic and vital course of studies the 
teacher is recommended, if he be a sufficiently experienced film director, 
to prepare in advance only the main, key stages of the resolution through 
which he is to carry the auditorium, and to do the maximum of inventive 
and compositional work jointly with the students on the spot, in order to 
demonstrate this process graphically and perceptibly in his own work. 

3.—It habituates the students disciplinedly to think ‘in essentials’ 
and in application to the concrete instance and task. In such studies one 
of the teacher’s main tasks in regard to the systematic selection of con- 
sequential tasks is to play a guiding réle, and intelligently to draw the 
listeners into creative, inventive statements, and to direct discussion along 
a ruthlessly rational line. 

“«,..80 that they approach every question not from the viewpoint of 
general gossip, but in strictly businesslike fashion, so that they do not 
confine themselves to paper notes or general phrases and slogans, but go 
into the technique of the matter, penetrate into the ‘ details,’ for out of 
the ‘ details’ great deeds are now being created.” Stalin, “A New 
Situation, New Economic Tasks.”’ 1931. 

Finally, this method ensures the most complete and all-round disclosure 
of individuality, course of thought, mental and creative habit and pre- 
possession of the growth and maturity of each individuality within the 
collective group of the auditorium. 


FIRST COURSE. 
GENERAL THESES. 

The task of the first course includes Seeger: the student in those 
qualities, and supplying him with that special knowledge, which are equally 
necessary for all creative activities and professions. ‘To these are gradually 
added elements especially necessary to the future film director. 

Consequently, the course naturally falls into two groups of studies, 
namely : 
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1.—Studies having an educative and training function. 

2.—Studies having as their object the pee of elementary knowledge 
on the future creative and productional speciality. 

The task of the first group of studies is to accustom the student to the 
basic norms and attitudes necessary to every creative worker generally : 
from the primitive observation of the investigator into existence and simple 
orientation in time and space, to the class-directed orientation in surround- 
ing social reality and its phenomena. 

This is achieved by inculcating the necessary psycho-physiological 
prerequisites, and the development of the ability to manifest in the con- 
crete plastic material of reality those general political and social-economic 
theses which the student studies in the cycle of social sciences. 

The second group of subjects has as its task in the form of lectures: 

1.—To acquaint the student with the general features of creative activity 
and practice in various spheres of creative-constructional activity generally. 

2.—To unfold before the student the general picture of his future 
productional-creative activity in the specific section of the production of 
cinema film. 


THE METHOD OF TEACHING IN THE FIRST COURSE. 


These i theses also determine the special method of studying the 
subject of film direction during the first course. 

A series of themes is studied in cycles under the guidance of specialists 
in those spheres. None the less they are all studied as component parts 
of a single discipline, and are studied in strict mutual co-ordination under 
the direct observation of the chief teacher responsible for the study of the 
discipline governing the subject of the theory and practice of film direction, 
and in accordance with his instructions and his programmatic tasks, 
inasmuch as none of these cycles possesses independent significance, 
but all are necessary preparatory subjects to the specific quality of directorial 
composition and expressive movement in relation to the technique of 
directorial portrayal. 


DIVISION I. WORK ON ONESELF. 


I Ritts Aaa OF THE NECESSARY PHYSICAL REQUIRE- 


1.—Physical strengthening of the health and organism. General physical 
culture. 
2.—Inculcation of the sound bases of movement. 


a.—Boxing, inculcation of equilibrium, and the precise work of motive 
reflexes. 
b.—Study of the expressive gymnastics of Rudolph Bod io- 
mechanics on the Meyerhold system. sain sols 
3.—Voice training and the bases of diction. 
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4.—Orientation in time and space : 
a.—Visually judged geodesical surveying by the method of the 
military planchette and free sketching ; 
b.—Inculcation of a sense of time ; 
c.—Rhythmic education (special exercises and dance) as a synthesis 
of temporal-spatial orientation. 
5.—Drawing and sketching (spatial distribution in primitive composition, 
proportions, foreshortening, sketching from memory, etc). 


Il. DEVELOPMENT OF THE NECESSARY GIFTS FOR 
DIRECTED PERCEPTION. 


1.—Problems of reconstruction of reality : 
a.—general and singular ; 
b.—distortions in the transmission of ‘ eye-witnesses ’; 
c.—the réle of traditional patterns ; 
d.—exploitation of heritage ; 
e.—objectivity and tendentiousness. 


z.—The technique of directed factography. 


A.—THE WORK OF ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS, studied from 
literary examples (belles lettres and factual material.) 


B.—ANALYTICAL WORK. 

1.—The investigator-observer. 

2.—INQUIRY. 
a.—observation : 
b.—protocolisation and classification : 
c.—the verbal portrait. 

3-—INTERROGATION : 
a.—the interrogatory and the interview : 
b.—the cross-examination and the juridical inquest : 
c.—inspectional work. 


ANALYTICAL WORK.—PRACTICE : 


a.—collection of information upon definite spheres, places and 
events (from the material provided by reality, and also by use of 
museums and libraries) ; 

b.—description and classification of ‘ types ’; 

c.—practical interviewing. 


C.—SYNTHETIC WORK. 


1.—Reportage and correspondence. 
2.—The survey. 
3.—The sketch and feuilleton. ; 
‘ Staccato-style reporting ’ as a potential shot-script. 
4.—The same methods in their comparable specific quality in the 
cinema (news-reel and cinema-train). 
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DIRECTED RECONSTRUCTION OF EVENTS AND PHENO- 
MENA.—PRACTICE. 


1.—Disintegration of phenomena : 
a.—general plan of events : 
b.—physiognomy of events : 
c.—defining details. Literary source material : 
Leonardo da Vinci notes, Zola, Gogol. 
2.—Generalisation and exposition of the event. 
a.—viewpoint of a phenomenon : on A 
b.—tonal perception and its concretisation in the material ; 
c.—editing of elements of the expounded event : 
d.—function of the expounded material by the work of the sketch- 
practician. 


II. THE CREATIVE PROCESS. 
A.—GENERAL THESES. 


1.—Characteristic features and qualities defining the creative person- 
ality. 
Spare methods and the technique of work. 
3.—Quantity, quality, and the planning of work. 
4.—Method and extent of accumulation of reserve source material. 
5.—Exploitation of heritage (creative and plagiaristic). 
6.—Creative failures. Error, self-criticism, overcoming difficulty and 
the experience of error and failure. 
7.—The processes of creation and biographies of outstanding creative 
personalities : 
a.—Lenin, Marx, Engels ; 
b.—Edison, Ford. 
c.—Flaubert, Zola, Balzac, Maupassant, Gogol, Tolstoy. 
8.—Western and Soviet masters of the theatre and cinema, and their 
creative experience *. 
9.—The creative group. Individual and collective creation. 


B.—IN 'THE CREATIVE PROCESS.—PRACTICE. 
1.—Education in the necessary data prerequisite to creative activity. 
2.—The creative regime and creative self-discipline. (1 & 2 above 


under the direction of specialists in the Stanislavsky system, but only 
for its elementary stages.) 


3.—Accumulation of creative reserve material : 
a.—note-book : 


b.—collection of iconographic material. 
IV. WORK IN THE GROUP AND ON PRODUCTION. 
Tact and tactics in dealing with people. 


* In addition to monographic analysis this point also provides for living exchange of 
experience by means of personal reports and lectures by the corresponding masters. 
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1.—Bourgeois methods, arising out of the bases of bourgeois Society. 
2.—The proletarian approach : 
a.—collectivism ad the principles of collective work : 
b.—Lenin’s practice in dealing with people and in leadership ; 
c.—Specific quality of work in conditions of Soviet society. Work 
of the head of the political department, mass organiser, etc. 


DIVISION II. WORK ON FILM. 
I. THE DIRECTOR IN PRODUCTION. 


Acquaintance with the phases of the process of producing cinema 
films, places of work, and the activity of all the specialities which go to 
compose the given process. 

1.—Thematic planning of production. 
2.—Organisation of production (system of the State Department of 
Cinema and also 4 the cinema trusts of the national republics.) 
3.—Scenario department and the work of scenarists. 
4.—The director and director’s group : 
a. —The directorial scenario ; 
b.—the preparatory period ; 
c.—the rehearsal period ; 
d.—the productional filming period ; 
e.—the editing period ; 
f. —release of film and social group reviews : 
g.—trental and distribution of the picture. 
5.—Interactivity of director and other creative workers. 
a. —director and scenarist ; 
b.—director and camera-man : 
c.—director and music composer ; 
d.—director and art director : 
e.—director and actor: 
6.—The director and the studio departments. 
7.—The director and the administrative and economic system of the 
studio. 
8.—The director as a social worker (mass viewings). 


II. THE DIRECTOR IN WESTERN COUNTRIES AND THE 

U.S.S.R. 

Examination of a number of pictures Pane from the directorial aspect, 
and acquaintance with those types and examples of directorial cinema 
culture which are necessary as illustrative material during special terms. 

A.—THE CINEMATOGRAPH OF THE WEST. 


1.—The adventure film. 
2.—The comic film. 
3.—Melodrama and naive realism. 
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4.—Comedies. 
5.—Historical films. _ 
6.—German expressionism. 
7.— Avant-garde.’ 
8.—Other varieties. 


B.—SOVIET CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


1.—Old masters. 
2.—Post-revolutionary masters, tendencies and genres. 


PRACTICE DURING THE FIRST COURSE. 


The theoretical studies of the first course are inseparable from practice, 
and to ensure the complete assimilation of this division practice is also 
obtained outside the Institute. 

This practice should train the student to be able to apply those methods 
of practical investigation of reality which the first course should teach. 

The student studies practice so as to be able, in the familiar surroundings 
to which he is accustomed, to orientate, and to characterise the social 
significance of what is occurring; to sketch definite people doing 
a concrete job ; and to describe intelligently the corresponding sections 
of socialistic construction, with which he comes into contact. 

All this is consolidated in the form of outline investigation, selection 
of characteristics, photo-material, notes, sketches and typical data, with 
a view to presenting it in concrete, socially intelligent, FACTUAL form, 
this preceding the future artistic and picturesque form of demonstration 
of socialist reality. 

This type of practice for the first course is obtained during the summer 
holiday, in order that the student can do the specified work in conditions 
of the circumstances most close and familiar to him. 

The student is allowed to choose his themes, and the choice depends 
on the specific quality of the circumstances and conditions in which he 
finds himself during the holiday period (Work ina large enterprise. Collec- 
tive farm. Campaign to realisealoan. Inculcation of Stakhanov methods. 
Motor-tractor station. Red Army camps. Timber development. An 
infinite variety of real concrete facts and people into whose surroundings 
he happens to fall, or among whom he acts, deliberately taking part.) 

In relation to cinema this teaches what we may call CINEMATIC 
INVESTIGATION. 

The qualities educated in this course are equally necessary for all stages 
of creative mastery of reality. But its professional characteristic is such 
that any one who limited his education to this course might be given the 
qualification of TECHNICAL ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. 


(To be concluded) 
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PROPAGANDA IN THE FILMS 


By A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


HE word “ propaganda” has a stench to it. But I’ve got to use it 

because the only other word “ advertisement” has been appropriated 

by private enterprise. Propaganda is advertisement used to sell ideas or 
creeds. It is usually inaccurate and lying, because the quality of the creeds 
is usually as shoddy as that of highly advertised products. But it isn’t always so. 
“That’s just propaganda” needn’t mean “ That’s poppycock.” 

Propaganda is of two types, static and dynamic. Static propaganda is employed 
by those in power: dynamic by those out of power. Each appeals to the same 
ambivalence. Weare your friends. They are yourenemies. Love us. Hate them. 

Static propaganda is easier to disguise than dynamic. It is sedative. ‘ There, 
there. You go to sleep. Everything will be all right.” It stresses the advantages 
of the known world, minimises its faults and exaggerates the terrors of the unknown. 
It can assume the disguise of just ‘‘ taking things as theyare.”’ Its power is founded 
on mass-habit, the reiteration of emotional appeals and the threat of insecurity. 

Dynamic propaganda is at a disadvantage. It has to offer for a known compost 
of good and evil a reorganisation of society which it believes to be superior, but 
which static propaganda has done its utmost to represent as ruin. It has to present 
ideas whose first appeal is to the mind, in such a way that they appeal also to the emo- 
tions. It has to find new objects for reverence, patriotism, love and hatred. And 
it has to do this with very slender financial resources. 

For immediate propaganda, the spread of false news, the excitement or allaying 
of panic, the most powerful modern medium is the radio. The results of Father 
Knox’s broad hoax about the burning of the Houses of Parliament have already 
shown the alarm latent in the public. And President Roosevelt with his homely, 
puzzled broadcasts has proved the persuasion of the personal appeal. 

But for more indirect propaganda, the film has, and will keep, first place, at least 
until the general introduction of television. 

Film-critics are devoting themselves more and more to the propagandist element in 
films. But they seem inclined to regard the propagandist film as a branch of docu- 
mentary, rather than documentary as one, and the most obvious, branch of film 
propaganda. Propaganda, explicitly or implicitly, runs through every film that is 
made. The story-film, designed as entertainment, is the most powerful method of 
film propaganda, because it is least conscious. Many readers will recall Riff-Raff 
(Spencer Tracy and Jean Harlow), a film of the waterfront. In this story, Joseph 
Calleia played the part of a shifty and immoral employer, (an attitude to the capitalist 
made possible, because he was not a true American, but only a wop.) Tracy, a fine 
fisherman and persuasive leader, was induced by a bunch of Marxists mouthing 
unintelligible gobbets of Das Kapital, to start a strike that was in fact to the advantage 
of the employer. (Moral, the worker who looks after his true interests doesn’t 
strike ; but Marxists are so stupid that they play into the hands of the employer). 
Tracy’s motive is vanity and the sense of power. He’s a fool who can influence 
others. When the strike has hung on a long time, Pop or Unk, (I forget his name), 
the deposed union leader, is called in to settle the strike. The men repudiate Tracy’s 
leadership and strike him off the rolls of the union. Tracy is done for, his self-esteem 
broken, his feeling of power turned to folly. He has married Jean Harlow, a girl 
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in the packing factory: but with the conviction of impotence on him, he leaves 
her to make good elsewhere. He doesn’t make good, but lands in a hobo camp. 
When he needs money, Harlow steals from the boss and gives Tracy the money. 
She is arrested and jugged. Tracy goes back to the docks and gets a job as night- 
watchman, given to him out of pity. He plans to get Harlow out of prison through 
a sewer-pipe. Marxists come along again and suggest that he should help them 
burn down the warehouse (no explanation given for this. Just an act of terrorism 
and mad destruction to be expected from Marxists). Tracy pretends to agree, 
lures them on board a boat and knocks them all out. He is re-elected to the union 
by his fellow workers. Harlow escapes from prison. Tracy finds she has a baby. 
The police are after her. Tracy and Harlow reunite. He is proud to be a father 
and he says he has learnt his lesson. He’s the best fisherman in the fleet and that’s 
all. He’s a mug at politics. The police are waiting outside the door. Harlow has 
got to give herself up. But the cop won’t interfere with this conjugal reunion. 
Harlow and Tracy embrace and the cop tiptoes downstairs. 

Just put down baldly, it sounds a pretty bad film on all counts. But it isn’t on all. 
It is thrilling and the character-study of megalomania given by Tracy is convincing, 
within the limits of film credibility. The general realism of the film carries the parti- 
cular morals, without their obtruding as ridiculous. 

In a similar way, all films which make pretence of contact with the contemporary 
world have a sort of half-realism. A situation is created, which the audience can recog- 
nise as similar to its own and then it is developed along the lines of a wish-fulfilment. 
It is realised that discontent can no longer be ignored : so it is recognised. But the 
causes of discontent are allotted falsely and the solutions are absurd. Mills of Doom, 
featuring the formidable May Robson, attributed the depression to the selfishness 
of a family ; and it was remedied by Fay Wray rallying round the old firm. (Here 
the division was made between the idle rich and the hard-working capitalist who has 
the best interests of his workers at heart). Mr. Deeds goes to Town, a gay and delight- 
ful comedy, suddenly admits the existence of hundreds of starving farmers, who are 
to be saved from the results of what capitalists call overproduction and other people 
call faulty distribution by being financed to produce still more unwanted grain. 
My Man Godfrey admits the existence of The Forgotten Men, but deals with the 
problem by selecting one, transferring him to the house of a millionaire and discovering 
him to be a member of one of the best New York families. Modern Times, a film 
significantly financed by Chaplin himself, is perhaps the most honest contemporary 
film to come from Hollywood. Critical of all movements, it was banned by Hitler and 
censored (in the Red Flag sequence) in England. 

The reason usually given for this type of film is that the public want it : it is box- 
office. And to an extent this is true. The effect of modern capitalist civilisation on the 
public is to produce the need for a dream-world, a world of security, wealth, true 
love and optimism, to counteract the actual conditions of living. The half-realist 
eanhe least for the moment, succeeds in taking reality and producing it into a dream 
world. 

There is an alternative to this type of film, one that in a society where the worker 
as much as the employer is a product of the capitalist system, would not perhaps be 
more popular than the present film, but at least as popular. If they were made story- 
films dealing with conditions as they are, the conflict of worker and employer employer 
and employer, the true nature of national rivalries and conflict, would be ‘extremely 
successful. But they are not be made, because no financier is prepared to 
put up the money for such a film. If he did, the board of film censors would cut 
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it to pieces. And if the board of censors didn’t, the cinema circuits would ban it. 
And from their own point of view they would be right. The effect of such films would 
not be depressing, as is usually maintained. It would be dynamic. It would send 
the audience out of the cinema not in a drowsy languor ready for bed, but burning and 
ready for action. 

Headed by John Grierson, a group of film-makers have thrust aside the commercial 
film in favour of documentary. It must not be understood that I have any criticism to 
make of their choosing to devote themselves to the making of documentary. My 
criticism is confined to what they claim for documentary. Read Mr. Grierson. 

““ Here, in the reporting and interpretation of fact, was a new instrument of public 
influence, which might increase experience and bring the new world of our citizen- 
ship into the imagination. It promised us the power of making drama from our daily 
events and poetry from our problems. It offered a contact with the life of the com- 
munity deeper and more intimate than anything journalism and the other arts were 
giving us.” 

That sounds pretty good, but examine it carefully. Financed first by the Empire 
Marketing Board and now by the G.P.O., Grierson’s reporting and interpretation 
of fact is confined to a small branch of official activity. The effects that he is to 
produce in his audience are understanding of methods of working, sympathy with 
public servants and most importantly the feeling that the public service is efficient 
and cheap. He is an advertiser whose job is to get bigger profits for the firm for 
which he is working. 

Mr. Grierson writes further on, “‘ Documentary gave to propaganda an instrument 
it needed and propaganda gave to documentary a perspective it needed. There was 
therefore virtue in the word ‘ propaganda,’ and even pride; and so it would con- 
tinue for just as long as the service is really public and the reference is really social. 
If, however, propaganda takes on its other more political meaning, the sooner documen- 
tary ts done with it the better.” 

This is of course the old disguise, referred to earlier. Right-wing propaganda 
is not political but educational, not socialist but social. A more important point 
than the sentence italicised above, is that if Mr. Grierson made a documentary film 
from a broader view point than his present advertisements, he would cease to be 
employed by the G.P.O. If he is talking of practice, his claim that the documentary 
succeeds in making drama from our daily events and poetry from our problems, 
(shall I send it by parcel post or Carter Paterson ?) is untrue. If on the other hand, 
he means that given the liberty that free finance can give, documentarians are capable 
of making drama from our daily events and poetry from our problems, this is true. 
But it is equally true of story-films under the same conditions. 


The third claim, that documentary “ offered a contact with the life of the community 
deeper and more intimate than anything journalism and the other arts were giving us,” 
is again only true of potentiality. Certain journalism, reportage, fiction, poetry, drama 
and even music has this contact more closely than any films except Kameradschaft 
and a few Russian films. 

The above quotations come from Mr. Grierson’s introduction to Documentary, 
by Paul Rotha. Rotha himself is independent of the G.P.O. Unit and can allow 
himself greater liberty in theorising. But as soon as he comes to make a film, he 
is in a similar position. His financiers can dictate to him, if not what he should 
put into a film, at least what he should cut out. If he is not tied to the advertise- 
ment of state services, he is just as limited by the big business that employs him. 
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His films have more rhythm, more contrast than the slow, copybook exercises 
proceeding from the G.P.O. But it is easy enough to feel from his films and see from 
his books, that the reserve of energy that he has to repress is enormous. 

From the G.P.O. it is an easy step to The March of Time. ‘The same mechanism 
is at work with this news monthly. In America, The March of Time is given a much 
greater license than it is in this country, because of the laxity of the libel laws.* 
But in their censored form, the American sections have a vitality and sharpness of 
criticism entirely lacking in the linglish group (edited by Mr. Grierson). March of 
Time II, 1, contained as its English section an advertisement for Imperial Airways and 
as if we hadn’t already heard enough about it, an interview with the Postmaster 
General and advertisement for the G.P.O. March of Time II, 2, deals with the penny 
pools, and with the gallant workers of the G.P.O. sorting all the-letters. I am not 
suggesting that there is any insincerity on the part of Mr. Grierson. In turning 
what maintains to be an impartial and critical news-magazine into the instrument of 
government propaganda, I believe that he is doing what he thinks right. My only 
complaint is that in the process he is ruining what could be an extremely effective 
instrument of exposition and criticism. The hope of the documentary lies in tele- 
vision, according to its theorists. Its practitioners are already aligning themselves 
with the B.B.C. by pursuing a policy which will cause offence to no one, rather than 
give pleasure to anybody. 

The official attitude is that no propaganda should be allowed on the screen. It is 
the censor’s job to cut it out. And no doubt the censor tries to do his job thoroughly. 
But unfortunately, censors seem to be chosen who hold reactionary views. Pro- 
paganda which coincides with those views does not appear to the censor to be pro- 
paganda. It is just the truth. As a result in story-films, in documentary and in 
news-films, right wing propaganda has a free passage. Left wing views are pounced 
on. 
This attitude has been very clear in news-films during the present Spanish crisis. 
It has been due to several factors. The Rebel party has organised its news service 
much more rigorously. Journalists and cameramen are shewn what they are supposed 
to see and nothing more. Journalists who have crossed into Portugal to send their 
dispatches are not allowed to return, if they have said anything officially disapproved of. 
The Government, on the other hand, have no organised news service. Journalists 
and cameramen are shown what they want to see and their dispatches are not followed 
in the foreign press. 

I have seen most of the news-films taken of the Spanish troubles. I have noticed 
the following facts about them. In no film was any explanation given of how the war 
arose, who started it and what the Government is fighting for. Shots were shown of 
churches in ruins and burnt out, but no explanation was given, except that of atheistic 
terrorism. In one film, I saw government troops shooting at a sacred statue. 
The origin of this shot was explored and it was discovered that the soldiers had 
been persuaded to pose. It succeeded in shocking the majority of the 
people in the cinema where I saw it. Either the attitude was adopted, 
“This is civil war. Now you know. Don’t let’s have it in this country.” 
(No suggestion of what a legally elected government should do when it is 
attacked by foreign mercenaries). Or the sympathies of the audience were 
ERIE lean A i il MRE ME ITEIE LLL I TIS i El Stee ok RE 


* One issue of The March of Time appeared in this country, apparently advocati 
Fascism for France. The film was anti-Fascist, but the Censor eee chabert Colds 
Rocque receiving money from Schneider-Creusot, because this was libellous. He did not 
ban the distorted film, though the effect was to make the film violent Fascist propaganda. 
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enlisted for the rebels, by the recital of government atrocities. (The cleverest 
piece of propaganda was the interview with the ‘“ Blonde Amazon,” a very 
nervous English schoolmistress who told how she didn’t know what all the 
trouble was about at first and then she made friends with the boys fighting for the 
government and one told her he had shot fifty or sixty fascists and another said he 
had murdered so many priests and so on). 

The emotional effect of news-pictures has no relation to the reliability of the films 
themselves. Shots are presented and ideas simultaneously suggested by the commen- 
tator. The meaning of the film is the meaning imposed by sound. Yet the fact 
that something is seen that can be interpreted in this way has the effect of personal 
experience on people who do not consider how films are made. With their own 
eyes, they have seen Spanish government troops firing at the image of Christ. That 
is enough for them. ‘Their attitude to the war is fixed by that experience. 

I do not mean by this that news-films are consistently used by right wing propagan- 
dists to distort news or form public opinion. The present news-films are not made 
with any deliberate purpose. They are given away with the main film. Little money 
or care is expended on their composition. Reporters are sent for the most part to 
tattoos, processions, races and ceremonies where it is certain that pictures can be 
taken. The fact that those pictures are dull and repetitive doesn’t matter. The 
modern news-reel is an institution as solid as Punch. 

But I do mean that where there is a propagandist bias, that bias is to the right : 
the result perhaps as much of common stupidity as of political cunning. 

Despite the plea that the commercial film is interested only in story, that docu- 
mentary is concerned only with broad social service and that news-films are devoted to 
the impartial presentation of news, I find in all of them the same bias to the right, 
the same propaganda adapted to different forms of presentation. Left wing cinema 
doesn’t exist apart from a handful of films. It cannot exist, because it has not got 
the money to exist. It will not get the money either from commercial sources or 
from the public services. If left wing ideas are to gain currency, a left wing cinema 
must be started. And this is how. 

The most important need is to make films dealing with contemporary events. 
Abyssinia and Spain have both presented enormous possibilities for instructional 
news films, which should first explain the causes and then the actual events taking 
place. These films can be so presented that they will not offend the censorship : 
and once they have passed the censorship, they will have immense popularity merely 
because they are comprehensive news. 

And the finance? The finance must not come from any single political party : 
should not in fact be s-1bscribed through party organisations, but through left-wing 
bodies, the League ot Nations Union, anti-fascist leagues, societies for intellectual 
co-operation and so on. Whatever their private differences, their individual aims, 
they are all concerned with the prevention of war. They are prepared to unite and 
hold common meetings in sympathy with the Spanish Government : to raise money 
for the Spanish Medical Unit. That work is valuable. But equally, and to my 
mind more, valuable for the cause of Spain itself, would be to arrange means for the 
general public of this country to be informed of affairs in Spain. __ 

By the time that this article appears it is probable that the Spanish rebellion will 
have ended, except for the final butchery and persecution. _ ; 

But that will not end the need for the existence of a left wing film unit on the lines 
proposed. Tragic as it is, the trouble in Spain is not isolated, but a link in a chain. 
If the workers for peace relax in hope or endeavour, the next stage of the struggle 
will find them as unprepared as those preceding. 

M 
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NOTES ON A SHORT 
COLOUR FILM 


BY LEN LYE 
Technical Notes : 


HE only colours used in the Post Office Savings Bank propaganda film 
‘Rainbow Dance ” were the colours in the Gasparcolor film stock it was 
printed on. These are the blue, yellow, and red dyes, existing in three 
layers on the film stock. They are subtracted and blended by printing lights. 

The camera used for shooting the film was an ordinary black and white camera, 
without colour filters. All pictorial matter was coloured black and white, and photo- 
graphed black and white. Thus the colour palette was the actual film celluloid 
itself. 

This was possible, as certain colour film systems record any selected colour into its 
blue, yellow, and red constituents, which are recorded in black and white. If these 
black and white records of objects are thought of as densities of the blue, yellow, and 
red dyes intended for that object, and if itis realised that it is possible to control the 
amount of dye by the amount of black, invested by paint or light on to the object, 
then it will be seen that perfect control of colour is possible. 

For example in a hiking scene, some hills, (moulded out of a cork bath mat) were 
painted white, and photographed for the red record—painted dark grey, and photo- 
graphed for the blue record—painted black and photographed for the yellow record— 
thus giving an image for green hills split into three densities for the blue, yellow, 
and red, Gasparcolor dyes. 

This procedure ensures that all colour for objects are pure colours without the 
necessity of reproducing colours of different pigmentation by the colour dyes of the 
film 


But for Mr. John Grierson’s initiative, the practical application of this untried 
colour technique might not have been attempted. Credits for the film are as follows:— 
Presented by the G.P.O, Film Unit ; Production, Basil Wright, Alberto Caval- 


canti ; Colour and Sound Synchronisation, Jack Ellitt; Dance, Rupert Doone ; 
Music, Rico’s Creole Band ; Direction, Len Lye. 


SYNOPSIS 


A city man is seen standing in the rain ; the rain stops and he goes off on his holi- 
days. “ The Post Office Savings Bank puts a pot of gold at the end of the Rainbow.” 
Tangible rainbows symbolise the general idea. 

Theoretical Notes : 

The film is a simple fantasy in literary imagery using colour in colour-flow compo- 
sition, as a stimulus to sensation. In some short sequences pure colour sensation 
is aimed at and achieved. 

If desire for colour is the pleasure of pure colour, then colour should be used 
simply to give colour sensation, rather than to produce a mood resulting from a 
literary appeal. 

By colour sensation I mean a direct and immediate impulse-feeling as opposed 
to the literary feeling that requires a memory background finely filtered through 
consciousness of realism. 


Films, like dreams, make use of a literary content based on associations with real 
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experience, such as possibilities of behaviour, situations, environments and symbols 
on the same level—all conveyed in a realistic imagery. The burdens of conscious 
effort in civilized society cover our minds with a cloak of strict materialistic rational- 
isation for everything connected with our mental life. While even the conscious 
effort necessary to remember dream material seems to turn it into a literary-visual 
mechanism ; which, of course, it may be. 

Apart from films, the traditions of civilized visual art show that artists fell naturally 
into the trap of giving conscious values to the material derived from the impulses 
of their minds. The strong rationalisations of religion and the commodity-value 
of their work kept visual standards on easily recognized literary levels. Even those 
early painters whose instincts for visual imagery got the better of traditions existing 
at that time—which were so strict that anything created outside those traditions was 
branded as the product of a mental disease—even those artists continued to use 
literary-visual values instead of purely visual values. 

Starting about fifty years ago, some painters in a desire for pure visual values occupied 
themselves with the dimensions of simple realistic subjects, But this, though eliminating 
romantic-literary entertainment from their work, only intensified literary realism, 
as sifted through these painters’ minds, which were preoccupied with aesthetic theory. 
Later, this purity-aestheticism developed into a dimensional sleight-of-hand, with 
guitars and clay pipes vieing with jugs and bowls of fruit for pride of place in artistic 
imagery. 

These latter painters had eventually discarded realistic-literary values of imagery 
only to put sterile artistic-literary values in their place. This, of course, did not 
interfere with the merit of their work according to standards of painting technique, 
and aesthetic pleasure became a mistaken reason for painting. 

In contemporary art, intelligent people have been influenced by psycho-analy- 
sis to exploit the literary content of the dream element in our mentality. They par- 
ticularly liked the subconcious displacement of polarities, in particular the dream- 
trick of realistic image-displacement—the accenting of the significance of a literary 
idea by investing an object with false scale or relationship to the conscious order 
of realistic objects. Many of these painters still use realistic imagery, because, 
perhaps, they cannot yet use the pure visual impulses of their minds. And those 
who are not painters, whose minds are not highly sensitive to pure subconscious 
sensation-imagery are, of course, satisfied with the immense literary stimulus they 
receive from these masterpieces. They do not care by what methods they receive 
that strong stimulus. 

But we should understand that dreams are useless as guides to pure visual imagery. 
They represent a kind of mental process that, as a guide for visual imagery, is lazy, 
chaotic and unreliable. 

Films have so far resulted in a building up of much the same material as dreams ; 
but kept to a more strict code of reality, in an even more strict literary form . Colour 
in films need not follow literary principles too closely. Colour should by its nature 
function as a sensation stimulus, even though the imagery it is used in may be based 
on a dominant literary form and not a dominant form of visual sensation. We 
know that literary values will remain the backbone of popular films, because most 
literary forms, like most dreams and psychological paintings, have anxiety as their 
pyramid point. We know anxiety created us as a human race, and that it will always stay 
with us, perhaps ultimately, as only a hereditary trait. Anxiety may always be a 
source of pleasure in any functional art presenting it as something to be indulged 
in. Most minds even crave anxiety of some sort, without being imaginative enough 


to invent it. 
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The point is that apart from literary-pleasure-getting, there is another sort of 
pleasure-getting, derived from a “‘ sensation-stimulus which involves quite other 
emotional processes. This sensation, whose stimulus may be described as a sort 
of pulsation, is very rarely found in dreams. (Neither is colour—if at all, it is com- 
pletely overloaded with literary mood or literary significance. Colour in its pure 
form is more readily found in a certain stained-glass-window type of day-dream). 
This element of sensation pulsation has seldom been exploited in films except 
occasionally as an adjunct to their literary form; never with literary form as an 
adjunct to sensation form. ‘ 

Yet in western civilization sensation form is widely evident, for instance in good 
swing dance music. And with primitive races, who have little conscious literary crust 
on their minds, this sensation form is their emotional bread and butter. Their use 
not only of sound, but also of colour and imagery depart at times completely from 
literary realism. And the music and dance of their rituals result from, and also con- 
vey, pure sensation stimuli. In these rituals the literary content is definitely an adjunct 
to the sensation stimuli. 

Jazz itself is mainly a sublimation of sex, and perhaps “ pure ” art is a sublimation 
of ideal-self. This does not mean that they cannot be expressed in terms of pure 
sensation. In fact their expression would then be freed from confusing literary 
implications. As the sensation element exists at times so obviously in jazz music, it 
seems to me that we might have a pure sensation music—as opposed to jazz music— 
which would be a pure sound construction, perhaps in ranges of sound not. yet 
made use of. Many think that the present construction form of music, which is 
based on classical traditions and instrumentations, is unassailable ; but in fact, 
music has entirely succumbed to literary influences. The present chromatic and 
atonal harmonies are just as limited as the earlier diatonic scales. Comparatively 
little work of value, that is to say in non-literary form, has been done by the 
composers using these new synthetic colours. Good jazz, necessarily contained 
within its simple and restricted popular dance time, is more limited than pure music ; 
but its use of a strong pulsation or sensation element, stronger than a literary or 
mood colouring element, keeps it continually alive. Whereas pure music has wallowed 
in mood colouring for so long without support from strong sensation form that it is 
dead beyond recovery. It seems to me that pure music will ‘eteriorate until some- 
one makes an attempt to compose new sound compositions in sensation rather than 
literary form. 


Our innate response to stimulus from pure sensation will also provide the main 
strength of visual art in the future. 

(Other diverse tendencies in creative expression confuse levels of purity. For all 
work, either of sensation or literary form, has its sources in sex, parental, or detached 
self-stuff, and these three main sources have their aberrations.) 

It has been necessary to enlarge on the importance of sensational stimuli in pic- 
torial art, in order to meet the adverse criticism which may be raised against the type 
of film these notes refer to. Such criticism would probably be made in accordance 
with standards which, from my point of view, are based on wrong premises. Adverse 
criticism from a box-office point of view is no doubt legitimate. But those who feel 
they are discerning critics of the cinema must not overlook the fact that sensation 
stimuli are widely used in our modern folklore music. This raises the hope that 
there will eventually be a demand, not solely for films of the literary type, but also 


for colour films that will convey pure sensation stimuli, simply for the sake of their 
entertainment. 
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COLOUR AND LEN LYE 


By A. VESSELO 


F the following analysis is in one sense a criticism, it is also in a real sense an 

appreciation ; for it is based on a full acknowledgment of the outstanding 

importance attaching to Len Lye’s colour-work in the cinema, and on a conse- 

quent desire to place it in proper perspective. Both he and I, therefore, start 
off with this agreement as common ground—and indeed, without such common 
ground discussion would be hardly profitable. Beyond this, the theoretical distinction 
which he posits between the materialistic, routine world of ordinary awareness and 
a world of deeper, purer perception which it conceals seems to me to arise from an 
undeniable intuition of truth. But with the major implications which he reads into 
this distinction, as with the terms which he employs, I find myself largely in dis- 
agreement. 

An evident relationship exists between Len Lye’s views and other current aesthetic 
theories, which press the claims of ‘ pure form,’ pour scorn on ‘ naturalistic represen- 
tation,’ and generally assert that art must deal only with abstractions. It is rare to 
find such theories consistently developed or even precisely formulated ; and here it 
is Len Lye’s virtue that he not only makes his points with force but drives them 
whole-heartedly home to their conclusion. Thus, having denied the value of visual 
art as a stimulus to mere conscious recognition of outward objects and incidents, 
he proceeds further than the upholders of ‘ pure form ’ (who are still concerned with 
objects viewed, if not with objects referred to) and concentrates immediately—as the 
most important problem—upon the subjective reaction which it is necessary to arouse 
in the viewer ; reducing this to what he calls ‘ pure sensation.’ The dream-image 
again, which has exerted a wide influence on modern art and aesthetic theory, he 
notices but dismisses as something which, on account of the confusion of elements 
in its formation and the automatic ‘ literary ’ transmutation of its content in waking 
reminiscence, is unsuitable as a working basis. And finally, he does not, as the ‘ pure 
form ’-alists might have misled us to expect, bracket his own ends in visual art 
with the ends pursued in the music of classical tradition, so as to contrast them both 
with the mistaken ends of the naturalistic classical painters ; but courageously rejects 
all such music too, together with its allies and relations, throwing it bodily into the 
arms of the Old Masters with the same word ‘ literary.’ In this he displays himself 
primarily an anti-traditionalist, and a searcher after the simple and the primitive— 
in which latter respect, at least, he has something in common with Tolstoy, whose 
intense dislike of Wagner, for example, he does in fact share. 

His terminology is sometimes harsh. Most important, in the context, 
is his use of the word ‘ literary.’ To some extent, it is true, he re-defines it, as when 
he says that the literary element ‘ requires a memory background finely filtered 
through consciousness of realism ’ or that it is ‘ based on associations with real ex- 
perience ’ (what, incidentally, is ‘ real’ experience, in a philosophical sense?); but the 
original, more complex implications of the term are not so easily put on one side ; 
and when he comes to deal with the nature of serious music they can no longer be 
treated as if they did not exist—precisely because here, in all the most significant 
instances, they are so obviously inappropriate. What he means in this case appears 
to be that our traditional music-forms reflect only the surface emotions : an out- 
spoken point of view, if nothing else. Again, what of literature as such ? Since this, 
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of all the arts, cannot be denied the predicate ‘ literary,’ are we to deduce accordingly 
that literature is ultimately of negligible artistic value? Or are there some other 
canons which are applicable in this field ?_ And if so, what, and why ? 

His dislike of anything in any way connected with the ‘ literary ° is the chief reason 
urging him to eliminate the dream-image from active consideration. With some of 
his first remarks on the subject, indeed, one may largely agree. I would myself 
(with acknowledgments to J. W. Dunne) expand them as follows : Dreams indicate, 
among other things, the presence below consciousness of further dimensions of aware- 
ness, within whose realms the mind, systematically adapted to the practical require- 
ments of an infinitely narrower sphere, halts and flounders. The consequent lack 
of co-ordination of our dream-perceptions, added to the fact of their extension beyond 
the boundaries of waking knowledge, causes them to be blotted out on awakening. 
If recalled, they are recalled with an effort, and their significances narrowed down 
and interpreted to fit into the context of normal experience. This interpretation 
may well turn them into a flat and shadowy parody of the reality which they repre- 
sent. But Len Lye, while admitting that the remembered dream is perhaps only a 
parody, categorically denies the value of the dream in itself to perception, asserting 
that it is useless as a guide to ‘ pure visual imagery.’ He seems, by his way of putting 
the point, to imply that what we know of dreams is all we are ever likely to know, and 
quite possibly all that is worth knowing. He even goes so far as to state definitely 
that certain elements are very rarely found in dreams—and presumably he does 
mean in dreams themselves, not merely in their rudimentary projections in waking 
consciousness. As for the presence of colour in dreams, I have my own recollections 
of blue seas and multicoloured reptiles, which even the awakening could not suppress ; 
and since this is but the recollection, how are we to say that in their original form they 
were not ‘ pure visual imagery ?’ It boils down to this : that if we once accept the 
thoroughgoing agnostic view of dreams, according to which nothing can truly be 
asserted of them, then equally, nothing can be denied. 

So put, not perhaps a very stirring conclusion ; but there is more to it than this. 
Len Lye’s hazy differentiation between the dream and the remembrance arises from 
the concentration of his thought upon the subjective aspect of perception. Pure 
perception, for him, is not (as I would assert to be the true view) a plumbing through 
ordinary awareness to an objective reality which transcends it, but a movement, 
so to speak, in an exactly opposite direction—the wholesale elimination from aware- 
ness of those “ realistic ’ or objective elements which hinder the free subjective sensa- 
tion-flow of our minds. His ideal perceptive state is not an embracing concreteness 
of understanding, but a state of total abstraction from the events of the objective 
world. This divorce, this extreme emphasis on the subject, is fundamental ; 
if also, as I hope in some measure to make clear, self-contradictory. Let me first, 
however, briefly summarize my own view. 

The goal of both art and science, working from different sides, is the development 
and intensification of understanding and the gathering-together of our disjointed and 
fragmentary experiences into a profounder unity. In their common purpose they 
are thus at one, however distinctive their approach : indeed, it may not be too wild 
a paradox to describe the practice of science as an art and of art as a science. But 
the characteristic of the aesthetic approach is immediacy of contact with its object, 
due, we may guess, to an ultimate kinship between object and subject, a kinship 
wider than the capacity of our elementary reasoning faculties to deduce, or of our 
straying, piecemeal intuitions, perplexed and overborne by the urgent but superficial 
necessities of a brief material existence, to contemplate. Of human beings it is the 
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child and the savage, not yet fully subdued to the refashionings of a civilized environ- 
ment, who hold the closest involuntary communion with the sources of intuition. 
Hence the latter-day searchings after the primitive and the child-like in visual 
representation : hence also, more significantly perhaps—for in the modes of our 
experience, from the very beginning, the world of external association takes on its 
shape much more readily in terms of sight than in those of sound—hence also, the 
perpetual recurrence of the infant prodigy in music. 

A developing realization of the powers of the untutored mind in these fields, and 
of any mind in certain states freed from the major restraints of consciousness, has 
spread its influence over all the activities of modern thought, and may be traced to 
the strangest of lurking-places. Surrealism and psycho-analysis, indeed, are neither 
isolated phenomena nor autogenetic : in the translation of myth into a record of reality, 
of fancy into the most vital of facts, Darwin and Schliemann are the spiritual teachers 
of the twentieth century. It is perhaps not impossible to divide the history of West- 
ern thought and philosophy roughly into three periods : that of study of the external 
world, that of study of the knowing and experiencing subject, still in relation pri- 
marily to the external world, and that of study of the subject in his extra-conscious 
experiences. ‘There are considerable overlaps, and the classification cannot be pushed 
too far ; but it may have its merits. In the last stage, however, there arises a peculiar 
confusion of ideas. The knowing mind, perceiving hitherto unimagined values in 
primitive forms of awareness, conceives the desire to throw off its own shackles— 
the shackles of an awakened self-consciousness—and to become again as once it was. 
But this childhood-glamour, this urge to escape from present vexations, is a delusion 
and a contradiction ; and whoever follows it, individual or nation, artist or tyrant, 
must come to disaster. 

In the first place, our judgments about primitive mentality are made in terms of 
values of which the primitive being himself, child or savage, knows nothing ; and what 
we appear to be asking, therefore, is to be allowed to abandon consciousness as we 
have it, and yet to retain the faculties of discrimination and assessment which derive 
from it. In the second place, whatever the ultimate nature of the end which we are 
pursuing, the means to that end must be a fully conscious one, and the end as such 
consciously envisaged and consciously brought about ; so that again, what we are 
asking is that consciousness should deliberately implement its own disintegration. 
And lastly, the whole conception of consciousness which these ideas presuppose is 
fundamentally a false one ; for consciousness is not a veil, lightly to be torn aside, 
or a mere static obstruction in the way of ‘ pure sensation,’ but a dynamic constituent 
in an indivisible personality. Any attempt to drug consciousness into abeyance in order 
to exploit the subconscious must result in disruption and eventual decay. It is true 
that there is a basic homogeneity of mind in all its stages of evolution, and—as has 
been said—that the primitive and the subconscious mind are in their own way closer 
to the roots of reality than the conscious in its present state, struggling to 
perceive but with eyes only half-open and thoughts bemused. Yet evolution 
cannot and must not retrace its steps; and consciousness must claim its 
kinship with reality not through the subconscious but through the supraconscious - 
though to us, in our intermediate state of awareness, both, in their greater self-com- 
pleteness, may tend misleadingly to look alike. To put back the apple, untasted, 
upon the Tree of Knowledge, to return into the womb of darkness that bore us— 
these things, for all our misplaced strivings, are no longer possible. 


+ The connotation I give to these terms differs, I am aware, from the usual, but is, I think, 
sufficiently explained in the text : I use the word ‘ extra-conscious’ (see above)—rather than 
‘ subconscious ’—to cover the whole field—A.V. 
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Len Lye talks of ‘ pure sensation ’ ; and here it is not merely his terminology but 
his whole analysis which seems to me to be at fault. For so long as perception 
implies any sort of recognition, any sort of relating-up of certain particular perceptions 
with the main body of our experience, it cannot be referred to as pure sensation. 
Even if we do no more than recognize a colour-flow barely as colour, and as a flow in 
time and in space—regardless of more detailed considerations of form and harmony, 
or of precise significance as such—then we are not in a realm of pure sensation. 
Thus, the expression ‘ pure colour sensation ’ is actually a contradiction in terms, 
since it implies, as part of the experience, the recognition of colour as colour, and there- 
fore describes a total experience not purely sensational ; and indeed, even to classify 
the experience as ‘ sensation,’ and thus as in some way one among other similar 
experiences, has the same implication. What Len Lye in effect demands is a state 
which itself can have no cognizance of art as art, which cannot distinguish between 
visual and aural presentations, which is so completely abstracted from the categories 
of knowledge that it can be explicitly aware of nothing, not even of its own existence. 
If we ever enter into such a state, then it stands to reason that we can never know or re- 
member anything about it—the divorce from reality is in fact so utter as to become 
absolutely meaningless. This opium-dream theory of art turns art itself into a more 
or less arbitrary means of producing some objective effect ultimately unrelated to it— 
turns art into a thing whose function might perhaps be more adequately fulfilled by 
an impersonal apparatus of cogs and wires. And the state which he seeks, if it exists 
anywhere at all in human experience, must surely lie where he himself is least willing 
to look for it ; namely, in some dream-state of suspended consciousness, so divorced 
from our waking world that it brings nothing to it, not even ashadow. What we call 
‘dreamless sleep’ may have a home to offer to these elementary subconscious impulses, 
these ‘ pure sensations,’ as well as to dim and disorganized supraconscious cognitions. 
But whereas the supraconscious may, with the greater organization of its activity and 
the extension of experience, enter into our waking perceptions, and colour and trans- 
mute them so that knowledge learns to transcend itself, the ‘ pure sensation ’ on the 
other hand must always remain at the bottom of the sea of experience, unknown to 
us and unknowable. 

The ‘ pure sensation ’ view of art is a reductio ad extremum of the ‘emotion-to- 
emotion ’ view, which holds that a work of art is primarily a means of communicating 
emotion from one person to another, from artist to audience. The popularity of this 
view, with its pronounced subjectivism, is due to its vigorous simpification of the 
facts, according to which art is represented as the transmission of a sort of mental 
cablegram. But an ‘ emotion’ has not the fixed character of a cablegram, and the 
preliminary recognition of it by the artist as something worthy of transmission 
already involves the addition of an important new factor which transforms it—quite 
apart from any subsequent transformations (and of course possible inadequacies) 
in the actual transmission. The truth is that the ‘ emotion ’ idea is altogether too 
loose and misleading, conveying the impression of a self-contained something (in the 
artist-subject) divorced both from the object which brings it into being and from the 
work of art which it produces ; whereas the process is actually a complex apprehension 
of some particular aspect of reality, a process only brought to consummation in the 
work of art itself. The latter is the completion and crystallization of a single, con- 
tinuous, indivisible act of perception. ‘To the true artist his potential audience’s 
reactions as such are a very secondary matter. 


_ Much of our terminology in these spheres is tainted by. determined subjectivist 
implications. Even the word ‘ supraconscious,’ which I have used above, will be 
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misleading if it is taken to denote an abstract ‘ state of mind ’: it signifies, essentially, 
a concrete subject-object nexus. Strictly speaking, indeed, there is no such thing 
at all as a ‘ state of mind,’ isolated from an object—except as a purely functional 
abstraction, of limited application. 

My arguments have been directed against Len Lye’s theory, not his practice ; 
nor is the connexion between the two in general more than superficial. If his 
work has been in some real sense inspired by primitive influences, then they have 
beyond question undergone a profound transmutation in their passage—in form, 
and, no less, in purpose ; and as for ‘ pure sensation,’ it goes without saying that in 
his work this is nowhere to be found. The possibilites of visual harmony and rhythm 
brought to light in his films provide for us an intensification—and at the same time 
elucidation—of a particular aspect of experience : these harmonies and rhythms are 
abstracted for the time being from normal associations, but their ultimate function, 
if they are to have any value, is not to cut us off sharply from reality, but, by reflection, 
to give us a deeper and surer insight into the material world, so that we may see 
through it and beyond it to a reality more actual and more concrete ; for the material 
world of surface perception is itself the hollowest of abstractions. Inso far, then, as 
they assist us to transcend the limitations of our understanding, they are leading us 
on, not to some mythical haven of ‘ pure sensation,’ but to a union of feeling and 
intellect on a higher plane. 
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FILMS AND BIOLOGY 


By GRETE ALSBERG 


a technical invention, and was often surprised when I found it realised—but 

that you can really peep into an egg and watch the development of the chicken, 

moreover that it is possible to make a coloured film of the blood-vessels growing 
and spreading on the surface of the yolk, was more than I ever could fancy. Members 
of a Biological Congress had the privilege of seeing this film that has recently been 
finished with all possible technical achievements, magnification, speeding-up, colour, 
and thorough scientific experience. The same meeting showed a film on The Develop- 
ment of the Avian Sternum, a tissue-culture experiment revealing the stages of the 
embryonic development of a bone now open and obvious not only to the eye of 
the skilled experimentalist, but to as many eyes as ever will want to see it on the screen. 

A further film is The Germination of Spores of Bacteria. Spores, as is known, are 
lasting forms of certain bacteria which under the influence of temperature, humidity 
etc. change their shape ; growing out to their usual form, they germinate. It was found 
that this event takes place in different ways, and the film is a morphological study of 
the different types of germination ; it shows also the film can be applied as a means of 
observation, for it makes it possible to watch over and over again, an occurrence that 
happens only once and perhaps very quickly, and only by the repetitions are we 
enabled to perceive details which at first sight we could not grasp. Pstttacosis Virus 
was asecond study in tissue-culture. Cells of chick embryo tissues were infected with 
the virus, and the development of the colonies in the living cell and the changes 
they undergo within the cell are shown. Cells appear on the screen with their nuclei 
as‘ big as footballs —size magnification must approach about a million—the plasm 
a glittering, vibrating medley of granulas and bubbles, with an amazing clearness 
of the details ; inside foreign elements, clearly distinguishable, the colonies of the 
virus that spread in and take hold of the cell—one cannot imagine a more evident 
example for the procedure of “ infection,” the captivation of the cells of the body 
by an intruding power. But apart from these general layman thoughts, the film is 
of high scientific accuracy and importance, and I think it is a clever idea to symbolize 
the speed magnification by the rotation of the hands of a watch which is shown in 
a corner of the picture. 

The Investigations on Immunity in Cancer is a beautiful example of how facts seem to 
be proved by experiments, and even by a film, which are not acknowledged as facts 
at all by most authorities. Anyhow it shows the killing of cancer-cells, and of cancer- 
cells alone, in a mixture of various cells. Tissue-culture again, this time the cells 
are not connected in a tissue, but remain single and detached. Each an individual, 
with movements of its own, creeping, floating about, reminding of animals of the 
deep sea and all sorts of fabulous monsters. The aim of the film is to demonstrate 
the death of the cancer-cells : when a certain fluid is added to the mixture, suddenly, 
with a stroke all movement stops ; the shape, the plasm remains steady—and_ the 
surviving cells eat up the dead ones. That’s death—that’s life. 

All these films are made by specialists for specialists, and their purpose is scientific. 
But apart from the scientific interest I take in them I often cannot help looking at 
them with an artist’s eye and enjoying the specks of light and shade, the strange 
movements and shapes. 


ee always thought it rather amusing to fancy the various possibilities of 
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TIME LURCHES ON 


By ROBERT HERRING 
(Particulars of the films mentioned in this article will be found at the end). 


N this number, I had intended to write on the filming of Shakespeare. But that 

would have meant further space for the general films of the quarter, and a welcome 

amount of contributions from outside sources made that impracticable. A 
-™*. consideration of Shakespeare on the Screen is, therefore, postponed till the next 
issue, and here I will deal only briefly with the two films that prompt it, before 
discussing a trend I find exemplified in certain other productions. 

Of Czinner’s picture, it seems only necessary to say that there is no reason why 
someone shouldn’t produce As You Like It as a Victorian pantomime if they want to. 
It still leaves the way clear for a film with something of the Elizabethan spirit. For 
myself, I realised that I was not going to see a “ great ” performance from Bergner 
the minute she entered Arden. It seemed pity the play was “ cleaned up ”; otherwise, 
it was filmed “ faithfully ”, which may be the safest thing if we can’t trust imagination, 
but I found it altogether too much of a Babes in the Wood for me. Hollywood 
produced Romeo and Juliet competently, in Edwardian stage tradition. I would 
have preferred more fire in the acting (was there ever such a lack-lustre Romeo ?) 
and less fuss in the setting, which despite much apparent and painstaking research, 
resulted in an impression of Leighton. Though not of the standard of La Kermesse 
Heéroique, Oliver Messel’s costumes were a help, particularly in bringing out Benvolio, 
and the only performance that was offensive was John Barrymore’s Mercutio. This 
film commands no superlatives, but we may well, I think, draw a sigh of relief. 
For though it is ironical that such to-do is made over something not a tenth as moving 
as the recent production at the New Theatre, both this and As You Like It do give 
Shakespeare straight, they perform the story clearly, and the lines are spoken, on the 
whole, pleasantly. There is more to say about these pictures, but I would point out 
that it is something that the movies now feel capable of approaching these subjects. 

It is not, I hope, too optimistic, to suggest that they show an increasing scope in 
the cinema—a scope which takes in Mr. Deeds and My Man Godfrey as well as 
Mary of Scotland. 1 saw this last film the first thing after returning from Czecho- 
Slovakia. I thought ‘‘ So I’ve come back to this |’? What I had come from was a 
Czech film, Divoch, and that hadn’t made me happier. It was a would-be gay, would- 
be smart little comedy, set partly in Jugo-Slavia, where a young man took a post as 
chauffeur, in order to be near his beloved, who alternately enjoyed and resented his 
presence. It struck me as the kind of thing Ivor Novello might take quite seriously, 
as rather beautiful. And then Mary of Scotland! Directed by Ford, whose Informer 
was overrated but, still, interesting, and with Hepburn, whom one had waited to 
see in a role that would give her her chance. I don’t think she missed it ; the chance 
simply wasn’t there: Frederic March was. How could heroic Hepburn survive 
novelette March? I don’t mean she was acted off by him. She made something, 
it wasn’t a performance, it was a portrait ; and it wasn’t a portrait of Mary Stuart, 
but it was a portrait of Mary Stuart as she might have been if she hadn’t been 
what we know she was, it was Hepburn imagining something, and presenting that— 
so I felt. But portraits look odd framed in shortbread, and Mr. March didn’t. It 
was his kind of film. Once again he could trot out the tricks labelled ‘‘ dashing 
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in a new dress, once again put into his mumbling voice those complaining tones which 
persuade him (and, apparently, others) that he is romantic. Mr. March again gave 
his favourite performance as Ye Quaint (and getting rather Olde) Romantic Lover. 
There is one thing about this player ; he makes no concessions, he isn’t hampered 
by any idea of interpretation. He just “ characterises.” Whether he is called Anthony 
Adverse or Darnley (was it ?, or Bothwell ?), he remains Mr. March being emotional. 
And it doesn’t matter that he doesn’t seem to know what that is, because there isn't 
any emotion in March-films. There is mouthing. And being unhappy ; which is 
the one thing we can understand and respond to in March-fi : 
It may be gathered that Mary of Scotland set me back somewhat. So also did 
the eulogies over Mr, Deeds. I had read about it; the word “ art ” was not unsparingly 
used; Capra, of course was a “‘ genius ” ; it was an “ indictment of the social scene— 
not just one scene, but the whole. I found that the audience, knowing all this, had 
arrived determined to laugh their heads off, which they did, often before the characters 
opened their mouths (and when Jean Arthur speaks, it really takes some concentration 
to hear her) and in between-whiles I found I was seeing a good and refreshing picture, 
which was entertainment that had got miscalled “‘ art” because people were so sur- 
prised to find comedies were entertaining. , 
Make no mistake, I am not belittling Mr. Deeds. It was a nice and unpretentious 
picture, and it got over because it was unpretentious. Capra had simply made the 
film as well as he could, as well as he does. That didn’t make Mr. Deeds any better 
than it should be ; it made it better than any other recent American comedy, and it 
meant that after this comedies as a whole will have to be better, have to be simple 
and have a comic idea, before they can get away with it. That was the ‘“‘importance ”’ of 
Mr. Deeds, and not the “ depth ” that we were told lay behind (should it not be under?) 
its apparent gaiety. For as to the sociological basis, the economic theme we heard 
so much of, don’t for a moment imagine that Capra is so foolish as to have imagined 
he was solving a “ problem.” He related his film to something that matters, 
something that touches most of us—that fear of being poor and, since we are, the 
desire not to want to be rich. But I would give him credit for dealing with economic 
matters more soundly than he did in this film, if economic matters were his primary 
concern. Here it was to make a comedy less vapid than usual. If he had wanted 
to suggest solutions, I imagine he would have suggested ones that were practicable. 
Shortly after Mr. Deeds, we met My Man Godfrey. Again a film that wasn’t a 
re-hash, a film that was instead a comment on matters peculiarly to-day’s. Apart 
from direction, My Man Godfrey wasn’t as “‘ good ” as Mr. Deeds because it yielded 
to convention. One of the best features in Deeds was that Gary Cooper had 
plenty of money when he came into more ; it wasn’t a Cinderella story. But in 
My Man Godfrey, everything had to be straightened out for William Powell to marry 
Carol Lombard by making Godfrey “ not really” an unemployed man at all. So 
that, having seemed to deal with down-and-outs, the film swerved away at the end, 
making use of the relief with which we’d greet novelty to bolster up fake fiction 
again. Despite this, however, My Man Godfrey joined Mr. Deeds in showing us a 
new kind of comedy, developing from Modern Times. It showed that Hollywood 
was beginning to see that comedies could be made on topics that touched life, that 
comedy does criticise and that laughter isn’t an escape but a resolution. And I found 
that this, which suggests a certain healthiness, went hand in hand with a more 
obvious sort of vigour—the actual toughness extolled in Texas Rangers and Last of 
the Mohicans. These were simple films, the old Wild West stuff—but done better 
than before, because done straight, and cutting out the old sentimentality. What 
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these films did wasn’t anything very much ; in terms of writing, they weren’t “ prose,” 
but “yarns.”” They were exceedingly good yarns. The canoe-chase in Last of the 
Mohicans was thrilling, and thrilled largely because of its beauty, which is what 
beauty is for, not for decoration. Fred MacMurray’s slide down a pine in Texas 
Rangers was a stunt—but a stunt with freshness, and that is what the movies, like 
our every day, needs. The riding, the fighting, the characterisations were vivid, 
and even if the pioneer-wicked-Red-Indian tales were nursery-tales, America 
has always filmed its pioneer-history well and here it was filmed better than ever. 
That is the point I would commend to your notice—that these two open-air films 
had much less nonsense about them than their old prototypes. I couldn’t help 
wondering how The Virginian would seem beside them ; we received it so gratefully 
six years ago. But I did know that this is how the modern cinema makes Wild West 
pictures, that the cinema has progressed a little—and that that is an answer to our 
wails when, eight years ago, we thought talkies had barred action and left us for good 
in drawing-room sets. 

These two films were far less “‘ romantic ” than they would have been a few seasons 
ago, and I am suggesting that what is noticeable about this quarter’s films is a reversal 
between the tone of American and Continental productions. The American—ten- 
tatively, but still noticeably—are getting tougher, after drama in comedy and cowboy 
films; they are facing facts—perhaps obliquely, but still showing they are aware of them, 
and not running away. The Continental, on the other hand, are wrapping themselves 
more and more in mists of nostalgia. That way badness lies. There are exceptions 
to both, of course. I found The King Steps Out walked back into the old rut, whilst 
The Gorgeous Hussy was to me—and I gather to me only—Mary of Scotland in a 
different wig, solving the over-worked no-longer-a-riddle, girl gets which boy ?, 
by getting each in turn. From the monotony of nostalgia, I would exempt The 
Crosspatch, La Kermesse Héroique, Singende Fugend and, just, Mayerling, among 
Continental films. 

But the rest ! How monotonously romantic, how autumnally delicate and ultimately 
dreary these beautiful, softly-lit period pieces! One could almost hear the sighs 
for a past that has gone, sighs from a troubled Europe, too tired and too terrified 
for anything but consoling dreams, in which love becomes either a graceful affaire 
or an equally graceful tragedy, and in either event is dispassionately romantic. There 
was Maria Bashkirtseff, which reduced that highly interesting girl to a tiresomely wistful 
woman who seemed to have based all her behaviour on films before films were invented. 
It seemed “ typically Hollywood ” to take the life of this girl, recorded by herself 
in her journal, and re-shape it. The film was pleasant enough, nicely lit and well- 
photographed ; there was one scene, of a rink in nineteenth-century Paris, which had 
authentic atmosphere. The story as it stood, was inoffensive—trite, but not trying. 
But it wasn’t the story of Maria Bashkirtseff, who had more friends than Maupassant, 
with whom she was not in love. It seemed waste of time to have altered the facts, 
when just as good a film could have been made of an entirely imaginary character. 
It would be very “‘ romantic ” to have Queen Elizabeth marry Drake at sea during 
the Battle of the Armada. But Queen Elizabeth didn’t do that, so it would be waste 
of time thinking up such a story. I had found before that Austrian films were evolving a 
formula and I had noticed that they were twisting fact and shirking issue, for sweet 
sentimentality’s sake, in a manner one is more used to from Hollywood : Maria 
Bashkirtseff was striking only as an example of these defects. 

The French film of Mayerling was saved—just saved, I think—by the performance 
of Danielle Darrieux as Marie Vetsera. We have got so used to accepting a film- 
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actress registering emotion as screen-shorthand for a woman in love that it comes as 
a shock to be reminded that real love can be expressed by an actress, who is not 
acting a woman but is a woman acting. The film, telling the love-story of Rudolph of 
Austria, suggests that the tragedy of Mayerling was a suicide-pact. January, 1889 
gives, of course, the film-makers every opportunity. So does the whole setting of 
Imperial Vienna. Central Europe (witness the new Golem) and Denham long to 
catch up Californian spectacle. But what gives the film body (and, to change the 
word’s sense, a brain inside that body) is the conviction of Marie Vetsera’s love, as 
understood by Danielle Darrieux and Litvak, the director, and the quiet sincerity with 
which they carry out their pact. Charles Boyer, as Rudolph, whom the film allows to be 
high-strung, at times hysterical, coldly tempestuous and tragic, is better than I have 
seen him. Largely, I think, because he is speaking French. On the other hand, on its 
English presentation, I think the film suffers through being a tale of Austria, acted in 
French, with English sub-titles. I do not think French goes with the associations of this 
historical subject ; you cannot hear of Hapsburgs without thinking of Germans, 
and certainly to watch a story in one tongue, set in another, and with sub-titles in a 
third, destroys illusion. I would suggest the specialist cinemas do better to show French 
films that are French and Austrian that are Austrian, certainly as regards historical 
subjects. 

Of La Kermesse Héroique, I find it unnecessary to say more than that it is a delight 

to follow and a pleasure to watch. The dresses and the details in this film are as near 
perfect as makes no matter. The picture as a whole has been so widely recognised 
that I need draw no attention to it, and it seems more useful to mention Singende Fugend 
which has been, in some quarters, I think mistakenly, criticised as “ sentimental.” 
Most people, I imagine, expected an orgy of singing ; there is not much, and I would 
have liked more of the serious and less of the half-term dressed-up style of work. But 
after so many films in which the director has been pre-occupied in making 
it possible, if rarely plausible, for his singers to sing, it was something of a relief 
to have the Vienna choirboys presented as boys first and choristers second. The 
story had sentiment ; but it was genuine. You could, if you wished, count the stock 
situations ; the motherless child befriended by a street-singer ; the lucky possession 
of a voice which gained him entry to the school ; his loneliness because the other boys 
had mothers ; his consequent devotion to the matron ; his jealousy ; the risks taken to 
find her edelwetss ; the stolen banknote ; the false suspicion ; the attempted suicide— 
all “ stock,” all familiar. But these things are familiar in psychology as well as in 
pictures. Boyhood is, when one looks back, a sentimental time. Boys do do things 
which later seem theatrical—and would be, if done later. But everything that happened 
to the boy in Singende Jugend seemed to me authentic. Chiefly because the boy 
himself was. We saw the film through his own eyes—and perhaps if great to-do had 
been made about that, some people would have been less disturbed by the directness 
of its emotionalism. 
_ Interesting also in this film was the echt embodiment of echt Tirol, and the natural 
interweaving of religion, so that the boy’s recovery as mass was being sung was not 
a trick but a natural coming-together of events. I must say, however, that I found 
the matron a little too good to be true, just as I also wondered why Rudolph in Mayer- 
ling had aimed at the very top of his mistress’ forehead. Or perhaps not aimed, only 
shot—a close shave, which would have altered the story if he’d missed. Film endings 
should not let one think of alternatives. 

The first Dutch talkie I had seen, its name meant The Crosspatch, set me laughing, 
and kept me entertained. It would not do to reduce the story to bare elements, 
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since it was what sprang from those elements that caused the comedy—and that 
comedy was as much a comedy of character as of situation. There were certain 
qualities similar to Mr. Deeds in moments of this film (the jumping of the gentleman 
on the squared carpet to me appealed in the same way as the matter of the echo in 
Deeds) and that is to say, they both achieved Comedy. ss 

Holland is perhaps, as regards neutrality and prosperity, nearer to England than 
to the rest of Europe. And just as England made in Song of Freedom, a Negro 
film which, though naive, was natural in approach and had no need to sentimentalise, 
so Holland’s comedy was laughing in the way I said, summertime, films should 
laugh. It is a pity other European countries are adopting, because tired, a formula. 
It is a sign of the times that anything seems better than the present. For them, the 
most hopeful thing is that time lurches on—and, if one does not slacken, in the right 
way, since crises make the issue clearer. It is, meanwhile, also a sign of the times that 
Hollywood, the last place in the world many would have imagined it, should be facing 
up to things, making Comedy and trying new themes. Ten years ago, who would 
have expected that ? Eight years ago had not talkies seemed to kill any chance that 
the movies might grow up? Time, gentlemen, time lurches on. 


[AS YOU LIKE IT. Produced and Directed by Paul Czinner. Treatment 
suggested by J. M. Barrie. With Elisabeth Bergner, Laurence Olivier, etc. 
Twentieth Century Fox. Carlton. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Irving Thalberg production. Directed by George 
Cukor. With Norma Shearer, Leslie Howard, Edna May Oliver, etc. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. His Majesty’s. 

MARY OF SCOTLAND. Directed by John Ford. With Kathleen Hepburn. 
Radio. Empire. 

DIVOCH. Directed by Jan Sitvak. With J. Krenovaskeho. Meissner Film. 
Alfa Bio, Prague. 

MR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN. Directed by Frank Capra. With Gary 
Cooper, etc. Columbia. Regal. 

-_ MY MAN GODFREY. Directed by Gregory la Cava. With Carole Lombard, etc. 
Universal. Leicester Square Theatre. 

THE TEXAS RANGERS. Story and Direction by King Vidor. With Fred 
MacMurray, Jack Oakie, etc. Paramount. Plaza. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS (Monochrome version).: Directed by 
George Seitz. With Bruce Cabot, Philip Reed, etc. Reliance. London Pavilion. 

MARIA BASHKIRTSEFF. Directed by H. Kusterlitz. With Lili Darras, 
Hans Jaray. Tobis Sascho. Studio One. 

MAYERLING. Directed by Anatol Litvak. Music by Honegger. With 
Danielle Darrieux, Charles Boyer, etc. Curzon. 

SINGENDE JUGEND. Directed by Max Neufeld. With the Vienna Choir- 
boys, Hans Olden, etc. Meteor Film, Vienna. Academy. 

THE CROSSPATCH. Directed by Hermann Kosterlitz and Ernest Winar. 
With Cor Ruys. Meteor Film, Vienna. Academy. 

SONG OF FREEDOM. Directed by J. Elder Wills. With Paul Robeson and 
Elizabeth Welch. . British Lion. Plaza. ] 
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SELECTED FILMS 


FREDLOS (Outcast). Directed by George Schneevoigt. Nordisk (Academy.) 


HE actors in this Finnish film are mainly Swedish, and there is something of 
ébeus same epic quality of the Swedish silents about this first talkie to reach us 
from Finland. The story, set on the borders of Russia towards the end of last century, 
tells of Juhani, a young Finn, whose fast driving rouses the jealousy of a new Russian 
governor. He sends him to collect taxes from a Lapp, on pain of whipping if he does 
not return in two days under the normal time for the journey.. Juhani escapes the 
whip, but runs into other punishment, for he has fallen in love with a Lapp girl. 
The woman who is waiting for him at home considers herself jilted and, becoming 
the mistress of the governor, brings about his exile. Nordically, Juhani and Aino 
are dogged by evil hap. His father is sent to Siberia, his mother causes the murder of 
a man and ends up in the poorhouse. But Juhani and Aino, remembering that “ if 
you have love, man’s hate is as a drop of water on rock,” live on, never weakening, and 
at last Juhani leads a rising which frees the Finns from their oppressor. The photo- 
graphy of Northern snowscape is magnificent, scenes of Finnish and Lapp life are 
authentic and refreshing, and the acting of Sten Lindgren and Gullmaj Norin is 
something that can be appreciated like good prose-writing. But it is what informs 
these things that makes “‘ Fredlos ” so welcome a Northern light for our winter—the 
seriousness and serenity of the beliefs for which the characters fight. 


REMBRANDT (Screen-play by Carl Zuckmayer. Directed by Alexander Korda. 
With Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, Gertrude Lawrence, etc. London Film 
Production. Leicester Square Theatre.) 


EMBRANDT also, in this film, is a fighter—a quiet fighter, much quieter, 

fortunately, than one has come to expect from either Korda or Laughton. There 
is a certain air of best behaviour about the production—but so few commercial 
directors have anything but good manners, that we can accept this, even while 
smiling at its necessity. The film interests because it is the study of a man and 
for that study a dramatic plot has not been thought necessary. Rembrandt loses 
his first wife (who is talked of, but not seen), his fortunes go downhill. But he 
remains, or rather progresses from, himself. When he meets Hendrickje Stoffels, 
he knows that the love they create between themselves is what they live by, 
and though creditors take his goods, the law forbids them marrying, and Hendrickje 
dies, that love, the fact he has known it, been given and returned it, enables him to 
paint—not as feverishly as he finished the portrait of his first wife, fearing the vision 
would fade, but quietly, wisely, because as he looks into the mirror for his self-portrait, 
there is a man who has lived the right life ; found success and not missed it, met 
failure and not been beaten by it, a man who has fought without realising it, because 
he was simply growing in terms of himself. Rembrandt or no Rembrandt, the film gives 
us the portrait of aman. Its great virtue is that what is to be found is to be looked for 
under the surface. The moments which give most to the final impression are those 
which, at the time, we noticed least, and at the end we realise we have supplied much 
ourselves, have filled in with our imagination what there is enough imagination in the 
film to call forth. I grew tired once more of Korda’s particular tricks of angle 
especially in exteriors ; these tilted corner-views cloy, the significant selectiveness of a 
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gable, a bench, a cloud suggest, when repeated, only the studio. Lighting and dialogue 
maintain a flat competence, and there is sufficient sentimentality in the speeches to 
offset the austerity of the theme. But something has been tried, something done, 
and that is a film which gets beneath appearances, beneath dramatics. Many things 
which are considered essential to films are scrapped in this picture, several which have 
been thought impossible are utilised. And, apart from quietening both himself 
and Laughton, the director has fitted both Elsa Lanchester and Gertrude Lawrence 
into frames it is surprising to find they can fill. Considering those concerned, “ Rem- 
brandt ” may be called a triumph of matter over mannerisms. 


SHORT FILMS 


NUTRITION (Directed by Edgar Anstey. Produced by Arthur Elton for the 
Gas, Light and Coke Company). We have had worthwhile films from the Gas, Light 
and Coke Company before, but this is ahead of them all in the size and scope of 
its subject. The subject is, indeed, too big for the film, for any one film. Nutrition 
deals with the importance of a balanced diet, the ill-feeding caused by poverty, 
the need for milk, the result of scientific discoveries. Each of these is material for 
a film by itself. But this picture is to be regarded as breaking the ground, and the 
fact to be noticed is not that it contains too much material for easy assimilation, 
but simply that it has been made at all. It is a picture which deals with a pressing 
and fundamental problem. It drives home hard facts. Scientists, among them Sir 
John Orr, tell of the correct diet for healthy modern living; slum-dwellers speak 
of the amount they have left over for food after the rent is paid—and by then we 
know how pitifully inadequate that food will be. We learn that there are over 
four million people in the United Kingdom with less than four shillings a week for 
food. Diagrams explain the need for iron, calcium, etc., in diet. The facts of under- 
feeding are put before us—and, which is more important, the causes. The film shows 
what is being done to help the poor, and particularly the children of the poor. It 
may do something to lighten the load of income-tax to see that some of it is spent 
on milk for schoolchildren, dinners for mothers and free treatment. But the final 
impression of Nutrition is that made by many of the speakers, including, at the end, 
Lord Astor—that it is not enough to ease the ill: the economic system which 
causes it must be changed. I consider this an important and encouraging picture. 
Moreover, from beginning to end it contains no advertisement whatever for the 


company which produced it. 


FOX HUNT (Colour Cartoon made by Hector Hoppin and Antony Gross. 
London Film Productions). This is the first film by the makers of Fore de Vivre 
since they were signed up by Korda. It is charmingly stylised, coloured with taste, 
and capricious in outlook. In short, to be highly recommended to those who find 
room for other cartoonists than Disney. The designing is elegant, the fox is hero, 
and the greater part of the hunt—typically—takes place on a by-pass. No new 
ground is broken, but the old is gone over in a manner which, though less subtle 
than sophisticated, is yet refreshing. 


MICKEY’S CIRCUS and MICKEY’S ELEPHANT. (Colour Cartoons by 
Disney. United Artists). Further examples of Disney’s continued attempt to shift 
the limelight from his central characters on to new. The seal in the first and the 
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elephant in the second are agreeable enough. But, personally, I feel it is time Disney 
scrapped the lot and thought up something else. If he cannot develop his creatures 
it seems confession of failure to try to alter their personalities or make them irrelevant. 

“SWAZI PEOPLE (lInternational Productions. South African). A thousand 
feet of customs of the Swazi, made with Swazi co-operation. The camerawork is 
good and the commentary informative. 


THE MISSING RECORD (Sound Film made for the National Hospital, 
Queen Square). As craftsmanship, this is not a film to be reviewed in the ordinary 
sense of the word. But it has been made as an appeal for the National Hospital 
for Diseases of the Nervous System, and it shows something of the work that is 
done in that gallant but small and old-fashioned building Small as it is, it is the 
largest hospital in the world for the cure of nervous diseases, for research into which 
it is the recognised world-centre. Over three hundred operations for the removal 
of tumours from the brain are carried out annually ; for this work there is only one 
obsolete theatre available and during these operations, which may last as long as 
eight hours, patients sometimes have to be moved to X-ray rooms in other parts, 
necessitating dangerous and difficult journeys through narrow passages and up 
staircases. The Rockfeller Foundation Trustees think so highly of the services given 
to humanity and medical science by this Bloomsbury Hospital that they have offered 
to give £60,000 towards rebuilding the Research Departments (housed in cellars) 
and Surgical Unit, if the Hospital can raise an equal amount in two years. I mention 
this film in order to draw attention to the work, and its need. That need is the greater 
because the nature of the illnesses prevents the hospital from reaping publicity 
from patients happily boasting of recovery. 


COVER TO COVER (Directed by Alexander Shaw. Produced by Strand Film 
Company for the National Book Council). An interesting subject disappointingly 
handled. All the documentary doings are here—pompous declamation, chanting 
of choruses (here, they sound like one of Coward’s worse quartets) and whirring of 
machinery which would only be impressive as decoration and is now no longer. 
There are screen-interviews—‘‘ Sapper,” A. P. Sherbert, W. S. Maugham, and 
T. S. Eliot being traditionally Eliot with “ it is no more use trying to be traditional 
in poetry than it is trying to be original.” Finally Rebecca West strikes a blow 
for sex by saying that there are more men than women who write bccause 
women have to give birth to all the authors and readers, as well as to books. 
If this seems to suggest that novels are written by people spending most of their 
time in the nursery, it no doubt explains the state of much modern English literature. 
But it is not perhaps a good advertisement for books. In fact none of these authors— 
though at least Herbert Read is for once not among them—increase one’s faith in 
literature. As for love of it, there is not much in the film. The subject is the making, 
the buying and selling of books and incidentally—because there wouldn’t be any 
without—the writing (of an imaginary work, Mountain Yourney, all very phlegm-ing, 
The film has indeed fallen into the besetting contemporary sin of forgetting that 
what really makes people want things is love of what they stand for. Book-reading 
will go on for long after bookselling, as a “ racket ” is forgotten. The director, not 
recognising this, has replaced conviction with a variety of conventions—the dramatic, 
the journalistic, the would-be humourous and the quasi-historical. None mix and he 
does not seem to have made up his mind as to which shall dominate. Cover to Cover 
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(which is the shorter version of Chapter and Verse shown at the Book Exhibition) 
illustrates anew the danger of documentaries—their assumption of honesty and 
infallibility, two qualities which rarely go together. This film assumes that a book, 
any book, that goes out, adds to the knowledge and progress of the world. Six times 
out of seven it doesn’t. It adds only to prejudice. So do many films. On the whole, 
I am sorry that this one should have received such publicity as being televised and 
shown, also, before As You Like It at the Carlton. Film can do better, and so this 
film is not worthy of what should have been an inspiring subject. 
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MODERN GREEK FOLK MUSIC 


By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


HAT song the Syrens sang ? Since Sir Thomas Browne first propounded 

this conundrum, many minds have been exercised by it, finding (like 

himself) that the question, though puzzling, was not beyond all con- 

jecture. Of course Homer had already handed down the gist of the song 
with its supreme boast, “‘ and we know all things which shall be hereafter upon the 
fecund earth’: but there has never been the slightest clue to the actual melody 
itself | Suppose for one moment that to the extant fragments on which our present 
knowledge, or rather lack of knowledge, of ancient.Greek music is based—the Orestes 
fragment, the two Delphic Hymns, the Epitaph of Seikilos, the Hymn to the Muse, 
the Hymns of Mesomedes, etc.—were added a mutilated papyrus recording what 
might be conjectured to be a fragment of the Syrens’ song, should we be any better 
off ? With luck the papyrus might date back to the pre-Christian era ; the melody 
might even be decipherable as far as it went ; but its metrical interpretation would be 
open to widest conjecture, since it is impossible to know exactly how to translate 
the material pattern of Greek verse into musical notation. As it is from the East 
that the enemies of Hellas traditionally come, it would hardly be surprising if the 
Syrens turned out to be two dark-eyed Oriental harpies chanting in the Syntonolydic 
scale. The enharmonic element in such a typically Asiatic scale would raise the further 
problem of intervals smaller than a semitone. In the light of the subsequent develop- 
ment of music we may feel that, though the division of the semitone may have had 
a mathematical interest for such theoreticians as Ptolemy, Didymus, Archytas, 
Aristoxenus, etc., for us it becomes.a matter of splitting hairs. At this point it is best 
to cut loose from unprofitable conjecture and turn to consider the state of Greek folk . 
music today. 

The first thing to be noticed is the co-existence of both neo-Hellenic and Oriental 
elements in contemporary Greek folk music. Roughly speaking, the neo-Hellenic 
element in folk melody is usually based on the hypodorian scale, whether in its 
pure state (a b c de f g a ) or slightly modified, while the Oriental element is based 
on the Oriental chromatic scale, whether conjunctive (a b ¢ dt e f g# a) or disjunctive 
(a bp c# de f gt a). Songs and dances may easily fall into one category or the other, 
according to their origin ; but quite often neo-Hellenic and Oriental elements are 
inextricably mixed, as in such well-known dances as the Kalamatianos and the Balos. 
After all, Hellas has always proved herself quite capable of assimilating influences from 
Asia Minor and the Orient. The Turkish Karangiosi Shadow Theatre is a typical 
instance : first introduced into Greece about 1860, it has now become completely 
naturalised and, at least as far as comedy and satire are concerned, may be looked 
on as a form of Greek National Theatre. 

Of considerable interest are the metrical forms employed in this folk music. Simple 
duple, triple or quadruple times are the exception rather than the rule ; and the Greeks 
appear to have a special love for irregular compound times. The commonest time 
signature is 7/8 subdivided 3-+-4/8 : even the latest Athenian music-hall hits, such as 
Diati, diati, diati? employ this metre. The 5/8 is also common, whether subdivided 
3+2/8 or 2+3/8 : it seems to be specially popular in such islands as Samos and Crete. 
The 9/8 is usually subdivided 3-+4+-2/8 : and occasional evidence may be found of 
a 12/8 subdivided 4+45-+-3/8. Those who still cannot rid themselves of the fond hope 
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of tracing some connection between modern and ancient Greek music, may 
feel that the popular 7/8 metre, if only it could be subdivided 43/8, might prove 
a link with the classical epitrite, while an 8/8 subdivided 3+-5/8 would certainly 
evoke the classical drochmiac metre. In any case, it is clear that modern Greek folk 
music is extraordinarily rich in rhythmic possibilities ; and it should be noted that 
there is nothing rhapsodical about the effect of these irregular compound times—in 
fact, the accompanying instruments do everything in their power to keep the basic 
metre going unflaggingly from beginning to end of the song or dance. 

Modern Greek folk music falls roughly into three main groups: instrumental 
dances, choral dances and songs. Of all the instrumental dances, the most popular 
and probably the most ancient is the Syrtos. An old inscription dedicated to Epami- 
nondas dating from the first century A.D. has been discovered in Boeotia, which 
records the fact that his son piously carried out his father’s funeral rites and performed 
the dance of the Syrtos. There are also “ leaping ” dances for men alone, other dances 
which are named after their place of origin, e.g. Koulouriotikos, Samiotikos, Kalama- 
tianos, &c., and dances proper to certain groups of people, such as the Hassapikos 
or dance of the butchers, the Trata or dance of the seine-fishers and the Klephtikos, 
so-called from the Klephts, or mountain brigands, who preserved their independence 
during the whole of the period of Turkish domination from the 15th to 1gth centuries. 
The choral dances preserve a strict form, each phrase of the melody being invariably 
sung first by a solo voice and then repeated by the whole chorus. 

Various instruments are used in this music. Pastoral songs are generally accompanied 
by a simple fife ( floghera) ; some of the dances by a pipiza (type of oboe) and daoult 
(drum)—like the English folk dance combination of pipe and tabor. A popular 
instrumental group often met with in little taverns consists of a violin, clarinet, 
bouzouki (type of mandolin) and santouri or cymbalum. The orchestra which Antonios 
Mollas has employed for the last 20 years at this Karangiosi Theatre includes a 
clarinet, cornet trombone, tuba and percussion : this is, of course, a typical open-air 
combination for an open-air theatre ; but in the Greek climate few instruments 
need fear to come out-of-doors. 

During the last fifty years most European countries have become conscious 
of their folk music : folk songs and dances have been collected and published, and 
their influence on contemporary composers has been one of the dominating factors 
in modern music. To take only Russia, Spain and Hungary—each of these countries 
has had an eminent expert who has devoted himself to collecting and investigating 
the wealth and significance of its folk music, viz. Kastalsky, Pedrell and Bartok. 
Their researches and conclusions have undoubtedly inspired their national composers, 
Stravinsky (in Les Noces), de Falla and Bartok himself, and led to the permanent 
enrichment of music on an international plane. That such an influence is not without 
its attendant dangers can be seen from the woeful clodhoppery effect an unintelligent 
infatuation for native folk music has had on several of our contemporary English 
composers. Although experts like Lambelet, Bourgault-Ducoudray, Marsick, etc. 
have collected some of the neo-Hellenic folk music available, much ground remains 
still to be covered, and a wider dissemination of this music might prove, not only 
an incalculable inspiration to European musicians generally but just the fillip needed 
to bring forth a modern Greek composer of international stature. 

As a footnote, let it be said that the Greek classical tradition, however emasculated 
after Latin translation and centuries of misinterpretation, has always had an indirect 
effect on the course of European music. Even Mozart’s so-called “ Turkish ” music 
is strangely reminiscent of the byzantine element in certain Greek dances (e.g. the 
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Hassapikos). Greek tragedies and myths have always been favourite material for 
opera-librettists ; and it is most instructive, for instance, to compare Gluck’s two 
Iphigeneias with Richard Strauss’s Elektra and to see what effect modern archaeological 
research (the Strauss-von Hoffmansthal conception of Elektra is, of course, dominated 
by the results of the Schliemann excavations at Mycenae) has had on the opera-composer. 
From another point of view, it is interesting to note the two-fold development 
in Stravinsky’s recent choral works, e.g. Oedipus Rex, the Symphony of Psalms 
and Persephone : like all good St. Petersburg intellectuals, Stravinsky cannot forget 
his debt and allegiance to Western European art, so his compositions show increasing 
signs of the respect and homage due from any intelligent composer to the great 
Italian tradition ; but at the same time, being born an orthodox Russian, he cannot 
ignore the natural religious clements in his blood. His reason leads him back to 
Italy, his instinct and religion to Byzantium: between the two, mother of both, 


lies Greece. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE ORIGINS OF PRIMITIVE CULTURE 


THE TRESSE IRON-AGE MEGALITHIC MONUMENT. By V.C.C. Collum. 
Oxford University Press : Milford, 1935. tos. 6d. 


THE RE-EXCAVATION OF THE DEHUS CHAMBERED MOUND AT 
PARADIS VALE, GUERNSEY. By V.C.C.Collum. Guernsey : La Société 
Guernesiaise, 1935. 35. 

THE DREAM IN PRIMITIVE CULTURES. By J. S. Lincoln. London : The 
Cresset Press, 1935. 18s. 


sy esc first and second works listed above properly come together, though issued 
through different channels, as they are the work of the same author and describe 
closely allied investigations. They are of fascinating interest for all who are attracted 
to the puzzling and often bafHing problems of the earlier human cultures, which too 
often seduce unscientific minds. Among such, fortunately, we must not class Miss 
Collum. She is no reckless amateur, but admirably prepared to investigate the 
difficult problems she has here taken in hand. She had already spent some years 
of intensive study of megalithic monuments in South Brittany, where there are 
hundreds of them, both in the field and by study of the original reports of 
excavators, reaching the general conclusion that they were the works of engineers 
rather than of masons, and that the idea behind them was that of constructing 
a grotto which should represent an entrance to the Underworld, at once an 
actual sepulchre, a memorial to the illustrious dead, and a symbolic image of 
the portal by which the spirit passes out of this life back into the womb of 
Earth ; these chambers, moreover, tending to be formed in country where natural 
caverns had no existence, their origin having been in mountainous country. Miss 
Collum’s equipment, moreover, is more than that of the accomplished field-worker. 
She had spent many years in the Far East; she possesses a singularly wide scholar- 
ship in remote departments of knowledge, and is the author of a variously learned 
book, The Music of Growth, presenting in a challenging and stimulating way a philo- 
sophy of life associated with the argument that civilisations are biological entities 
built up of varying elements, each passing through its own phase of growth and decay. 
She is thus far removed from those specialists for whom, outside their own speciality, 
the world is a blank. 

Miss Collum has been fortunate in securing the conditions necessary for the ful- 
filment of her tasks. Both the explorations were financed by Sir Robert Mond in 
what appears to have been the most liberal fashion ; the authorities responsible for 
the sites were helpful or complacent ; the Société Guernesiaise was naturally interested 
and has published the Report of the Déhus investigation in its Transactions ; and Miss 
Collum, who appears to be a good team-worker, secured on both occasions the assis- 
tance or co-operation of experts in various fields. 

It is unnecessary to comment on the carefully recorded and fully illustrated narra- 
tive of the excavation, carried out in 1931, of the Tressé allée couverte in the arrondisse- 
ment of St. Malo, which had never been previously excavated. But important 
results were reached, based on its special features and the relics it contained. It 
may suffice to say that the tomb is held to be native Gaulish and erected in the first 
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century A.D. probably, as a coin indicated, in the reign of Domitian, a period of 
much over-seas activity. Miss Collum dates megalithic monuments at a vastly 
more recent period than has often been common, but she is able to bring forward 
good grounds for her revolutionary attitude. She finds also that various conclusions 
are suggested by the tomb and its contents. There was probably a consecration 
to the goddess under whose protection the defunct was placed, that goddess being 
the Great Female Principle (comprehending also a Male Principle) whose cult was 
widespread in Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Egypt, and elsewhere. ‘This cosmic 
cult can be traced in archzological remains of Gaul and Great Britain, and also in 
the ancient literature of Ireland, and was probably introduced, as an esoteric doctrine, 
by the “ druids ” or poet-seers of their time and imparted to the more educated 
class. It probably arrived, both in pre-Christian and Christian times, ota the North 
African coast, the Mediterranean islands, the Iberian coast, and Armorica, a route 
marked by megalithic monuments. 

It will be seen that Miss Collum’s adventurous spirit is far from content with the 
mere bald description of the material relics unearthed, but brings to bear on them 
a mind richly stored with the most ancient lore of the past. It must be added that, 
while few readers may be in a position to criticise her conclusions, she inspires 
confidence by an attitude that is cautiously scientific as well as scholarly. 

Readers who are not interested in the details of excavation may be attracted by 
the long concluding essay. It was suggested by the most remarkable feature of the 
monument : double pairs of human breasts sculptured in relief, realistic and beautiful, 
on one stone those of a young girl, on another those of a mature woman. This is 
the starting point of an elaborate and learned discussion of the symbols of a once 
world-wide cosmic cult, perhaps associated with the Ephesian Artemis and the 
esoteric Tantric and Kabbalist doctrines of the two-fold Mother-Bride, potential 
Creatrix and Re-absorber of life at death. 

Many readers, and especially those who (like the present writer) have spent some 
months in the island and realised how fruitful a field it must be for archeological 
research, will turn with special interest to the other volume for which Miss Collum 
is responsible. 

The Déhus is the most interesting of three chambered mounds in Guernsey and to- 
day one of the best preserved megalithic funerary monuments in north-west Europe. 
It has had to pass, not without injury, through many dangers, for at one time stone 
was valuable for export, then all ground covered by such remains was coveted for 
pasturage, and finally every available foot of land in the little island is a possible site 
for a glass house to grow tomatoes. Even the enthusiastic antiquaries who a century 
ago explored the mound did much harm in their efforts to save its treasures, for the 
technique of excavation was then unknown. The time had come for the thorough 
re-excavation in accordance with modern methods here undertaken (in 1932) and 
described in detail, with many illustrations, by Miss Collum, who had constantly 
to struggle with the problems raised by the need to distinguish between the original 
arrangement of the monument and the changes, intentional or accidental, effected by 
the previous explorers, as well as by thieves, who may have broken in at a very early 
period. But the conclusion reached is that, though the evidence has been confused, 
it has not been obliterated. 

The date of the erection of the monument, Miss Collum holds, as shown by shards 
of black Gaulish pottery in undisturbed clay, is similar to that of the Iron-Age allée 
couverte at ‘Tressé, and other European megalithic chambered mounds. She finds 
ample confirmation of her belief that they all fall within the period 300 B.C. and 300 
A.D. and not, as was formerly thought, perhaps two thousand years or more earlier, 
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_ To this volume, also, a fascinating essay is appended which must be read in con- 
Junction with that appended to the Tressé Report. It deals with various aspects of 
the Male-Female creative principle, as arising in the East and transmitted by Pyth- 
agorean and Hermetic channels to north-western Europe. We are given grounds to 
believe that among at all events some sections of the population there was in early 
days a more refined culture than we have usually supposed, and even the more or 
less heretical but genuinely philosophic doctrines of Pelagius and Scotus Erigena 
in the early Christian world may have been influenced by that tradition. 

This so pronounced movement of to-day, to penetrate to the primitive origins of 
Man’s conceptions of the nature of the world and his own place in that world, is 
not confined to excavation beneath the surface of the earth to discover the material 
relics of early and possibly extinct races. It has been extended into an effort to 
discover comparatively primitive relics such as may possibly still, consciously or 
unconsciously, lie hidden in the minds of still existing races which have not yet 
undergone the deforming influences of our own civilisation. The great work of 
Sir James Frazer carried out in the laboratory of his own study may be said to have 
been pioneering in these studies. But the laboratory was before long transferred to 
the actual encampments of savage peoples where scientifically-trained investigators 
could carry on more precise and more searching explorations. Here the famous 
Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, led by Dr. Haddon, carried out pioneering 
work and published a valuable series of volumes of which the last has only this year 
appeared. Haddon’s fellow-workers, as well as Spencer in central Australia, and 
Malinowski in New Guinea with his pupils in various lands, have immensely in- 
creased our knowledge of the foundations of the human psyche and the factors which 
have come together to build up social structures. 

The problem arises as to how far among these we may count dreams. Early 
scientific anthropologists, like Tylor, attached importance to dreams as sources of 
essential religious ideas. But the immediate reaction to this opinion, which was not 
based on detailed evidence, was unfavourable. Then, some thirty years ago, Freud 
put forth his almost epoch-making book on the interpretation of dreams. The 
natural result was that a revived interest has been taken in the dreams of savage 
peoples and a serious effort made to investigate them with scientific method. For 
if, as Freud argued, dreams may reveal to us hidden and ancient layers in the civilised 
mind, what primitive secrets may we not hope to find among those who have not yet 
reached the stage of civilisation ? The book before us is the most important 
contribution yet made toward an answer to this question. 

The author of The Dream in Primitive Cultures, Mr. Jackson Steward Lincoln, is 
a graduate of the University of California, and the present work has been accepted 
by London University as an approved thesis for the degree of Ph.D., which indicates 
that it falls within a now recognised field of scientific research. 

Dr. Lincoln has been so fortunate as to secure for his work an Introduction and 
other assistance from Professor C. G. Seligman, a member of Dr. Haddon’s expedition 
of old, a fruitful worker since in various parts of the world, and one of the founders 
of the new science of psychological anthropology. Dr. Lincoln’s first suggestion 
for the work came, he tells us, from Dr. Pfeister, the well-known psycho-analyst of 
Zuerich ; he has received important material from two prominent investigators, Dr. 
Paul Radin and Miss B. Blackwood, while Professor Flugel has aided him from the 
psycho-analytic side, and he acknowledges the constant collaboration of his wife. 
As he himself collected a larger body of material (from among the American Indians) 
than any previous investigator, and has been psycho-analysed to aid in its possible 
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interpretation, he comes to his task singularly well-equipped. The result answers to 
the expectations thus raised. There is no other equally comprehensive, penetrating, 
and careful study of the dream-world among so-called “ primitive ” peoples. 

Some readers may be suspicious on account of the author’s definite adherence to 
some of the main doctrines of psycho-analysis. He cannot, however, be regarded as 
a rigid or extreme Freudian. It must also be admitted, even by those who are not 
ready to accept Freudian interpretations, that in an investigation of this kind it is 
helpful to possess a working hypothesis, and there is none so apt as that psycho- 
analytic system which Dr. Lincoln favours. Those who refuse to accept it will 
still find this book full of rich material for study. 

The author’s general outlook and conclusions in any case remain sound. He may 
be held to have shown conclusively that dreams play an enormous part in many 
cultures which we consider primitive. He finds that a large part of a culture may 
sometimes be regarded as a direct result of dream activity, guiding both ritual and 
individual behaviour. The savage (as is frequently the case with children) tends 
to give equal valuation to fantasy and to the external world. Sometimes the dream 
is an intermediate stage between the initial mental process and the cultural results. 
In the course of the investigation many interesting points emerge, as when it is found 
that some peoples, like the Navajo, accept the manifest meaning of dreams without 
seeking a latent meaning, while others, like the Ashanti, reject the manifest and 
seek the latent, these two methods corresponding to Jungian and Freudian ideas 
respectively. 

Miss Collum and Dr. Lincoln, each with the best equipment for work along the 
special path chosen, have both been seeking the source of the earliest human cultures 
within our reach. How far do they agree as to the nature of that source ? Miss 
Collum, it was inevitable, could never find in megalithic monuments the direct 
traces, whether manifest or latent, of dreams. Dr. Lincoln, it was perhaps equally 
inevitable, could not meet with the agricultural symbolic myths of which so many 
rites, funerary and other, preserve the evidence. But if the two sources are different 
we need not view them as contradictory. ‘They may each have worked naturally 
on the psychic aptitudes and resultant activities of early man. And we may at all 
events note that, alike for Miss Collum and Dr. Lincoln, the mountain cave is the 
symbol of the human womb. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


ART 


THE MATERIALS OF MEDIEVAL PAINTING. By Dantet V. THompson. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


ESIDES having an obvious practical value to connoisseurs, dealers and students 

of the arts and crafts of the Middle Ages, this book should be of exceptional 
interest to all painters with any curiosity about their tools. But the general reader, 
too, will find that its contents have a peculiar fascination of their own. Anyone with 
a passion for poring over old herbals and volumes of farmhouse recipes will find this 
book very much to his taste. Professor Thompson, who is one of the two greatest 
living experts in these matters, records in orderly manner, with shrewd critical and 
explanatory comment, all the old formulae and techniques—the secrets of the old 
masters—of the days when the arts passed for ‘ mysteries,’ when chemistry was in- 
extricably confused with alchemy and magic, and when painters took as much pleasure 
in devising a new and jealously guarded pigment or process as they did in throwing 
off a good likeness or an ingenious bit of design. 
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The technical value of the book lies in its detailed examination of each preparation, 
and in its exhaustive survey of the whole field—pigments, parchment, gesso, metals, 
and so forth. Much of the matter is not without some incidental sociological interest, 
too. We see, for example, how the manufacture of white lead killed off thousands 
of workers like flies, and how vast tracks of once fertile land were irretrievably ruined 
through the then extensive cultivation of woad. The common reader, however, 
will browse among these pages for such gems of medieval lore—and prose—as the 
following, which purports to describe the origin of a much-favoured red earth imported, 
like spice, from the East : 

“ Between elephants and dragons is everlasting fighting ; For the dragon 

with his tail bindeth and spanneth the elephant, and the elephant with 

his foot and with his nose throweth down the dragon, and the dragon 

bindeth and spanneth the elephant’s legs, and maketh him fall, but 

the dragon buyeth it full sore ; for while he slayeth the elephant, the 

elephant falleth upon him and slayeth him. And the dragon leapeth 

upon the elephant, and busieth him to bite him between the nostrils, 

and assaileth the elephants eyen, and maketh him blind sometime, 

and sucketh his blood. And at the last after long fighting, the elephant 

waxeth feeble for great blindness, in so much that he falleth upon the 

dragon, and slayeth in his dying the dragon that him slayeth.” 
“‘ And the elephant lets himself sink upon the dragon,”’ adds a later writer, “ and the 
blood of the dragon turns the ground red ; and all the ground that the blood touches, 
becomes cinnabar, and Avicenna calls this dragonsblood.” (We may concur with 
Professor Thompson’s comment : “‘ I am sometimes not at all sure that we do not 


pay too dear for our scientific knowledge.’’) 
HUGH GORDON PORTEUS. 


ARCHITECTURE 


JAMES WYATT. By Antony Date. Blackwell. 125. 6d. 


HIS is a useful and careful essay on the life of James Wyatt, architect, who 

flourished from 1746—1813. There are good photographs to liven the discourse, 
and the tabulated information of Wyatt’s designs and works, together with biblio- 
graphy, authorities consulted, and general index, are excellent. 

A contemporary of the Adams brothers, Wyatt accumulated a wide architectural 
practice which ranged through his life, always in a state of the utmost disorder. 
Professionally he coloured strongly, chameleon-like, to the backgrounds of his 
clients’ tastes ; a talented man of personal charm, mercurial, amoral, ambitious, and 
wholly dilletante in his standards. 

The essay is largely factual, wherein lies its value, with the exception of several 
controversial opinions chiefly lurking in chapter xi. These introduce some aesthetics 
of three-dimensional design with which the author apparently agrees, but which 
will rouse the liveliest disagreement in any reader who believes in the necessity of 
an inter-relation of idea between one part of any design and all its component parts, 
irrespective of design-idioms employed ; and in the capacity of a designer of genius 
to produce good work without having to have ‘ a century of discovery and education 
behind him’ before he can produce the rabbit out of the hat. The author’s aim 
was to discover ‘ What did Wyatt actually do’ and the rather darting excursions 
into opinion are too attenuated, and would have been better omitted in a judicial 
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survey in which a critical analysis of Wyatt’s work was not contemplated. But the 
historical facts remain extremely interesting to scholars of all brands ; and to laymen, 
architecturally aware, who may have asked ‘ Why is the Pantheon?’ the answer 18 


. . k. 
in thie boo JOANNA MACFADYEN. 


NOVELS 


EYELESS IN GAZA. By ALpous Huxiey. Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d. 
BREAK OF DAY. By TrisTRaM BERESFORD. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


S a literary artist, Aldous Huxley never fails to enchant me. I delight in the 

firmness and clarity of his prose and in his grotesques. But I am always a 
little depressed by the lighting of his canvasses, uniform and giving to each in turn the 
curious darkling quality sometimes to be observed in paintings by workers in stained 
glass, suggesting execution under water rather than by the light of day. A remem- 
bered landscape, if focussed within the mind rather than at a distance, even though 
that distance be no further than the other side of a small table, undergoes the same 
modification. 

In the work of Mr. Huxley, this modification is produced by a screen interposed 
between the readey and the presented realities in the form of a sarcastic commentary 
whose temper varies sufficiently little from book to book to justify its attribution 
to a single mind. While tending to reduce the narrative to carefully selected and 
brilliantly documented case-notes, it serves perhaps, like the obscenities of the whole- 
hearted medical student, to conceal the shock undergone by lacerated feelings as well 
as to express youthful exuberance. And the source of my trouble is not, I believe, 
to be found in fear of the collapse under the lash of satire, of anything I hold venerable, 
but rather in a particular kind of discomfort. For though a rich feast may reward 
the effort of following the operations of a trained mind exceptionally attentive to 
the labours of the sciences, even awareness of this same mind’s congenital docility 
to their provisional findings and of its consequent hesitancy in questioning the sur- 
mises founded thereon, cannot mitigate the distress attendant on the spectacle of short- 
circuiting, of ceaselessly recurrent close-shaves past points of departure towards less 
superficial interpretations of reality. 

In Mr. Huxley’s world, both intelligence and knowledge, the factual knowledge 
to be acquired in standing by and taking note, are necessary to salvation, and it is 
just because his conning-tower is so well equipped as to telescope and microscope, 
radio, plus television apparatus and an inclusive set of gramophone records, that 
first-class entertainment emerges thence. Confidently, therefore, braced to endure 
incidental discomforts, and following my usual habit of beginning the reading of a 
book either in the middle or at the end, I turned to the final chapter of Eyeless In 
Gaza and found myself sharing the passionate meditation of one who has deliberately 
chosen, as a result of a species of conversion and religious experience revealing to 
him the unity of mankind and of all being, to devote himself to cultivating the “ difficult 
art of loving people,” and to the cause of peace, of what is known as pacifism, recog- 
nising, and overcoming the fear attached to the recognition, that thereby he risks 
torture and death at the hands of the promotors of organised hatred. 

Astonishment drove me to the beginning of the book whence I read the whole : 
more powerful, more horrible than any of the earlier works ; and quite as amusing. 
The ordeal, for Mr. Huxley ruthlessly reveals the details of the fouler developments 
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of our brave new world, would have been intolerable but for the relief afforded by the 
device of reading this volume, chapter and chapter about, together with another, 
newly-met : Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

The two will remain on my bookshelf, side by side. For their teaching is identical. 
“ Only be good, only be brave, only be kind and true always,” pleads Fauntleroy’s 
mother. ‘‘ Meanwhile,” muses the convert in Eyeless In Gaza, “there are 
love and compassion. Constantly obstructed. But, oh, let them be made indefati- 
gable, implacable to surmount all obstacles, the inner sloth, the distaste, the intellec- 
tual scorn ; and, from without, the other ’s aversions and suspicions. Affection, 
compassion—and also, meanwhile, this contemplative approach, this effort to realise 
the unity of lives and being with the intellect, and at last, perhaps, intuitively in an act 
of complete understanding. From one argument to another, step by step towards a 
consummation where there is no more discourse, only experience, only unmediated 
knowledge, as of a colour, a perfume, a musical sound. Step by step towards the 
experience of being no longer wholly separate, but united at the depths with other 
lives, with the rest of being.” 

But whereas in the one love has a radiant centre, a personality incarnate in a concrete 
and coherent universe, in the other it is a tenuous impersonal quality potentially 
existent in humanity and to be cultivated into reality and adequacy by means of a 
conscious control of self-ended, anti-social instincts. Love as conceived of by an 
evolutionary biologist. But still love, moving the spheres as well as inhabiting the 
heart of man. 

Break of Day sounds its young clarion towards the dawn now visibly rising. 
Its theme, like that of Eyeless In Gaza, is love. Love with strong wings exultantly 
outspread to carry its message of peace to the world. But while Mr. Huxley’s 
middle-aged hero comes at last into the open shiveringly aware of the risk he is taking, 
Mr. Tristram Beresford’s Carol Blythe faces his world unafraid. Poetic, serenely 
thoughtful, he sees peace as attainable through a goodwill whose first-fruits will be 
a rigorous questioning of much that hitherto has been taken for granted. 


DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON. 


AMERICAN NOVELS 


MANHATTAN SIDE STREET. By Jay Dratier. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


HE cosmopolitan population of the outskirts of New York provide a particularly 
4 eee subject fora novelist. A criticism of Manhattan Side S treet, otherwise a more 
than competent novel, is that the author has chosen a canvas so extensive as to be at times 
unmanageable. He describes in some detail the lives of all the inhabitants of a block 
which is being demolished ; very little emphasis is given to any particular individual 
and the reader may fail to recollect the previously recorded actions and antecedents 
of some of the characters. Although it is quite clear that no mystification is intended, 
it would have been a great help if a biographical reference had been included. All 
the actors in the drama have parts which are marvellously in keeping with their 
characters ; and if one or two—for example Krakower and Krampfmuehle and their 
chess battles—can be a little wooden and puppet-like in their actions, this is after 
all only another confirmation of the law of averages. A less imaginative record of 
their lives might perhaps have given more prominence to their hours of work ; but 
they themselves would be the first to agree that the memorable incidents of their 
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lives were concentrated outside this period. Besides, we do have the great adventure 
of Toni Minoni and his tunnel, and quite a lot of buying and selling in the stores 
which serve West Fifty-Fifth Street. 

Apart from the above criticism, the normal activities of these people are most 
convincingly represented ; in the course of the story there are about two deaths, one 
birth, one street accident, six seductions. The latter are well differentiated, and vary 
from the nauseous rape of a child to a rather pleasant-sounding incident on Coney 
Island ; for some reason all six occur in one run of fifty pages. 

There is no need to be put off by the early purple passages which show too much 
influence of Faulkner and too little that of Thurber. On the first page the half- 
stifled yawn of a boat-whistle wails and an alley-cat tenses her muscles, despite her 
load of sin. After this the fit soon passes off, and the book becomes well worth reading. 


JOHN MADGE. 


THERE IS MY HEART. By Perer Neacog. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


cf Fees novel will come as a shock to the youngest generation. We have been 
brought up from infancy to accept unflinchingly the statement that an obsessional 
interest in sex is just another manifestation of the escapist policy now so universally 
adopted by the bourgeoisie in retreat. And here we have a young author who is 
himself a Rumanian by birth and carries as passport an almost inexhaustible supply 
of peasants’ proverbs to produce at appropriate moments ; and yet this novel—his 
first—has as its hero a Rumanian peasant whose whole recorded life is troubled by 
a continuous series of amative difficulties. From the first page, where he suffers 
torments for his clumsy navel, through his early pristine virginal affaire—a thing 
of spring bathings and boyish moodiness, ended by the girl’s preference for a more 
remote young man who studies in the city,—to his culminating and complicated 
heartbreaking experience, the theme is grand in its singleness of interest. Even 
the intervals are stuffed with sudden visions of shining maidens’ faces and the 
memories of smiles. Some readers may have greater natural stamina for this sort 
of thing, but they will also find that this gloomy story—which the cover blurb twice 
describes as gay—in quite a short time, despite the quality of its language, becomes 
all too much of a good thing. 
JOHN MADGE. 


A SONG FOR HARPS. By Witiram Marcu. Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d. 


Be some reason, William March has not received in this country the attention 
he deserves. Famous in America, his first novel Company K was only discovered 
by a small circle of English readers, though it is undoubtedly in the first rank of war 
books. Come in at the Door and the volume of short stories published under the 
title The Little Wife confirmed his reputation, but did not greatly widen it. And now 
comes A Song for Harps, a tremedous advance on March’s previous work. 

The novel is laid in Alabama, the Faulkner country. The characters are of the 
same type that Faulkner chooses : but their treatment is entirely different. Faulkner’s 
vision always appears distorted, so that the abnormality of the characters 
is always to a certain extent discounted by the abnormality of the narrator. 
March’s vision is clear and distinct. The abnormality of his characters 
is heightened by the fact that we perceive them as with our own eyes, working and 
living, awake and asleep. There is almost no explanation of motive. We are told 
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what they do and say and sometimes what they think. But their feelings are repre- 
sented not by long exposition, but by symbols, the things which their minds choose 
from the surrounding world of sight, sound and smell. In consequence, the back- 
ground of life in this small timber town and on the Tallon farm is kept vividly present 
to the reader. But the background is used not merely as vague atmosphere or local 
colour, but precisely to build the emotional states of different characters. 

“ Andrew stood again by the mirror, but he felt hot and his throat 

choked him. He opened his window and propped it with a stick, 

letting the cool December breeze beat on his face and neck, and with 

the window opened he heard again the distant screaming of the penned 

stallion, and the thud of his hooves beating against wood. He thought : 

“The Cornells ought to stop that stallion. The noise has been going on for 

a long time. I don’t see how Harvey and Sam manage to get any sleep.’ ” 

By such means March builds up the feelings of Andrew. His emotions are pro- 
jected onto outside objects and woven into the imagery of description. 

The theme of the novel is the love-hatred of two brothers. Andrew the elder is 
strong, handsome and gentle ; but his speech is mutilated by a cleft palate and a 
hare-lip. Jim is slighter, but with great charm, a superb anecdotalist, bound in him- 
self and unable to love. Their father used to make fun of Andrew’s speech. Jim 
was Andrew’s champion, believing that in fact Andrew’s hare-lip had been intended 
for himself and he had only escaped by chance. But at the same time he had to keep 
Andrew subservient, a humble admirer. When Andrew fell in love with Myrtle, 
the fear of losing his whipping-boy made Jim use his charm to seduce Myrtle. And 
from that beginning, the whole tragedy evolves inevitably. 

“ Andrew understood it but dimly ; but he knew with certainty that the 
roots of their misery lay deeply grounded in the past ; that everything they 
had done or said or thought had been like frail ravellings, hardly impor- 
tant in themselves, but which had blown out, like the gossamer waving 
of a spider, and hung limp and pendulous in the air until a strong 
wind had caught up the dangling ends and had blown them all together ; 
for then the ravellings had touched each other and clung, and had 
twisted into the rope that now bound them, a rope that no man could 
break.” 

A Song for Harps is solidly written, not in the sense that it is pretentious or lacks 
humour—Jim’s stories are a triumph of humour—but in the sense of being compact, 
every incident and even image contributing to the development of the central theme. 
We have come to look to America for humour, speed and social panorama, preserving 
psychological penetration as the property of the European novel. But William 
March, without losing his American qualities, has produced a psychological study 


that can be set beside any European model. 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


MAIN LINE WEST. By Paut Horcan. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


NYBODY at all interested in prose, and particularly American prose, must 

not only read Paul Horgan’s Main Line West but must keep a wary eye on him. 
He excites nearly as much attention as did Faulkner when in 1930 As I Lay Dying 
appeared in New York. He is not so compelling, but he is as alive, lucid and stirring. 
Main Line West is the beginning of a series of novels with Daniel as the focal point : 
«<. .and the land as he knew it was always moving because he was always moving, and 
the restlessness in his bones was that of the American whose horizons have no limit 
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and who must therefore in the name of his tradition go and see what he has, and not 
sit down to rest or lie down to die until he knows where he’s at.” This is again 
reminiscent of Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, but whereas Joyce 
ends his book with “ Welcome, O life! I go forward to encounter for the millionth 
time the reality of experience....”’ Horgan begins with it. ] 

The story, except towards the end, which drags a little, is about Daniel’s father, 
“a swaggering Charlie who traditionally left behind him a trailing chorus of sad 
wimmin gladly dishonoured and gladlier left,”” who marries Irma because he cannot get 
her without marrying her, then leaves her when she is about to have a child, for 
he cannot bear being tied ; the inevitable restlessness ; but in this book, except for 
the implied social implications the story is not so important ; it is the vivid turn of 
phrase, the unusual placing of adjectives and that quality which makes the reader 
know that the author is not half asleep and bored when he is writing. 


K. GWENDA DAVID. 


IRELAND—FACT AND FICTION 


ANCIENT IRISH TALES. Edited by T. P. Cross & C. H. Stover. Harrap. 
1os. 6d. 


DEATH IS SO FAIR. By Louis Lyncu D’ALToN. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
ON ANOTHER MAN’S WOUND. By Ernie O’Ma ttey. Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d. 
MOUNT PROSPECT. By E.izasetH Connor. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


DUBLIN UNDER THE GEORGES. By Constantia MaxweLi. Harrap. 
12s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Epmunp Curtis. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


RITERS, both Irish and foreign, who have drawn their inspiration and their 

subject from Ireland have never been lacking. Some have been true interpreters 
and true artists, she has had both her realists and her romanticists, but on the whole 
till today of necessity there have been lacking writers who could use her either as 
theme or background in the same way that English writers have used England. The 
Irish have been forced into a literary self-consciousness no less than into a political. 
Either they wrote—and some of their most able writers have so written—as one of 
the invading class, the ‘“Anglo-Irish” ; and however long ago their invasion might have 
been and however perfect in many ways their assimilation to the land of their birth, 
they write with one eye on their English public, either defensive or exculpatory, 
and the other on their Irish neighbours, fearful of offence, anxious to prove their 
genuine Irishness ; or the nationalist authors, newly and fiercely proud of their hard- 
won heritage, spoil their fiction and their fact by a natural lack of detachment, by an 
over-dogmatism. They have heretofore been unable to distinguish between what is 
essentially Irish and what is common to all humanity. 

Now with happier times for Ireland arises a race of writers fortunately still widely 
varied in personality, in theme, in the angle from which they regard their country 
and in the scope of their interest in her, but all alike in being able to take her to a 
certain extent for granted, to approach her with fervour, with pity, with pain, with 
great pride and with no lack of emotion but with a clarity of vision, a sense of perspec- 
tive. 
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Professor Curtis’ history forms a good approach to tl. other books. Irish history is 
still taught to English-speaking readers solely from the point of view of England. She is 
regarded as a dependency, (it is sometimes conceded, an unlucky one in her treat- 
ment) but her fortunes as a nation, and a nation which existed as the flower of civilisa- 
tion before any conquest, are never described. This history is something of an out- 
line, it only comprises about four hundred pages, but up to the twentieth century 
it is clear, well balanced and scholarly in presentation. 

The pregnant story of the last twenty years is, however, hardly touched on and 
the author would have been well advised to end his history at the fall of Parnell 
rather than to write such a misleading summary as “ The Rebellion (Easter week) 
a small affair and soon over—a horrible record of reprisals and counter-reprisals— 
not between armies but expert gunmen on both sides.”” What this history of Ireland 
shows plainly is that one of the prime mistakes of England has always been to regard 
her as a collection of “‘ gunmen,” of savages, of individuals, and to underrate her national 
spirit, her collectivism and her power of collaboration. As with an individual, 
denial of her right to collective constructive action has driven her to aggression, to 
disintegration, but, given security, the Irish at the present moment show every sign of 
a union and a strength considerably in advance of some of their European neighbours. 

While Professor Curtis deals with Ireland as a whole, Miss Maxwell paints a minia- 
ture, a brilliantly coloured piece of descriptive writing which is so easy to read that it 
might convey the erroneous impression it was easy to write. On the contrary, there is 
a wealth of research behind this book. All the original records of Dublin have been 
drawn on and as the result the city in Hanoverian times lives for us again. In many 
ways it resembled other European capitals of the period but it had, more then than 
now perhaps, its definite characteristics, some of which seem curiously modern. 
For example, the much greater gaiety and spontaneity of its lavish hospitality. The 
“party ” of to-day rather than the formal banquets of the age was a feature of eighteenth 
century Dublin, good talk was prized equally with good wine : then, as now, a marked 
feature of Dublin society was the number of English and continental visitors who 
turned to Dublin instead of touring a disturbed Europe. 

Far removed from such pleasant pictures is the canvas painted first in the form of 
autobiography by Ernie O’Malley and secondly in the form of fiction by Louis Lynch 
D’Alton. Their foreground is filled with a Dublin and an Ireland in the grip of a 
bloody struggle in which so far from being an affair of gunmen, the average citizen, 
the ordinary medical student and bank clerk, the farmer and the shopkeeper were all 
involved. 

Death is so Fair is infinitely the more moving of the two books. The writer is not 
afraid to yield to his own emotions, O’Malley gives the feeling that he cannot believe 
his cause is won ; he must not admit, or scarcely admit, any grace to the other side, he 
must not show mercy or pity even for Ireland or her cause will be weakened. There 
is too much bitterness, too much cynicism, of which some is cheap and obvious, 
to give the same true picture of the country during the Troubles asis found in D’Alton’s 
book. The story of Death is so Fair is the story of a‘ spoiled priest,” a candidate for the 
priesthood who relinquishes his life’s ambition to fight for Ireland. Utterly unwarlike, 
he becomes completely dedicated to the service of war as the only means of realising 
the ideal which has taken the place of his earlier one. His mind never changes though 
his apparent objective may. He is the tragic tool of less imaginative and more aggressive 
men such as Kilfoyle, his superior. To Kilfoyle the frequent shootings in cold blood, 
the mistakes which resulted in the death of innocent men, were of no account ; to Con- 
sidine they become an obsession. His guilt is more than his sense of sacred mission 

Oo 
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can counterbalance. In the end he renounces his cause and goes to the death not far 
to seek in those days. One feels O’Malley would agree to Kilfoyle’s valediction to 
Considine :— ; 
* Tt is useless to warn an idealist, they are always seeking heaven and 
finding hell—Perhaps like me the new Irish will not have any souls.” 

The trouble is they have substitutes, or equivalents, as one likes to take it. The same 
cruelty, the same intolerance, the same emotionalism which flames through On 
Another Man’s Wound as the only light on both sides, is still alive. A few years ago a 
persecution of spies, of burning, of shots; was feared : now it is a persecution of censors, 
of banned books, of forbidden dances. Repression, suppression, prejudices instead 
of arguments, emotions in place of reason, are still the bane of Ireland. O’Malley 
deals with the events he relates in too superficial a way. He sees the immediate causes 
but not always the ultimate. His book nevertheless is an excellent picture of the 
Ireland of those days. He creates the same atmosphere which informs the pages of 
Death is so Fair but into the more factual and direct account comes a gusto, a sense 
of action and adventure that are tonic and admirable. His sketches of Michael 
Collins, de Valera and Erskine Childers bring them vividly before the eye. This 
is one of the first of the Irish ‘‘ war books ” and is likely to be, in its own way, one of 
the best. 

A novel of completely interior interest, Mount Prospect concerns a stepmother, 
her son and her two stepchildren, brother and sister, all compelled by the terms of 
her husband’s will to live in the same house. The tense atmosphere of boiling hate 
smothered under the guise of civility and affection is well done, but the life of the 
little Irish town outside goes on apart. This family might as well live in an English 
suburb or provincial market town. Religion and politics in such a home as 
Mount Prospect would inform every hour, control every reaction. To ignore them is 
to lessen the reality and to increase the pathological atmosphere. 

America apparently is still prone to believe in the legendary Ireland of nursery 
tales and English music halls ; according to O’Malley writing of the Patrick’s Day 
cards from America ‘“‘ The 17th of March must be thought of there as a sentimental 
orgy in which everything related to Irish life is carefully eliminated.” This non- 
comprehension for the real Ireland is all too apparent in the collection of Ancient 
Irish Tales edited by two professors of the University of Chicago. The tales themselves 
are the old ones of Cuculain and Finn, of Ossian and the Heroes of Ulster, but while 
carefully arranging them in presumed chronological order, which must be a matter 
of guess-work, they present them solemnly “ as in a general way an historical record of 
early population groups.” The evidence for such a finding is shaky in the extreme 
and the real value of the tales, their literary and poetic beauty and the interest which 
attaches to all folk-lore in the light of modern findings, is completely lost by the trans- 
lation of this version. We have a literary English language, we have also a literal 
transcription of Irish idiom perfected by Yeats and his school ; why then should we 
write or read Irish legends couched in such prose as :—‘ Hold my little fellow—I 
see this is no gentle game thou playest with the boy-corps ” and “‘ He saw a solitary 
damsel—it seemed to him that of woman kind he had never beheld her equal in beauty 
and refinement ”’ ? 


PETRIE TOWNSHEND. 


BIRD ALONE. By SgAn O’FaotAin. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


N this, his third novel, Mr. O’Faolain has chosen a narrator, an old and lonely 
builder looking back on his youth. This method has advantages which at the 
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first false step become drawbacks. The omniscience of the third person must 
give way to the limitations of the first, an old builder recalling his youth must shew 
at the same time his character as old man and his recollected character in youth. 
The first person gains by vividness, intimacy and simplicity : but literary devices 
that would pass unnoticed in the third person stand out as glaring faults. What 
seems fatal to first-personal narration is for the author to identify himself with the 
I-character. Chaucer, the first to use this narrative method, discovered the secret, 
when he portrayed himself as a ridiculous bore, knowing no stories, insensitive to 
his surroundings. Mr. O’Faoldin has fallen into his first pitfall. Time and again 
aid Corney Crone, but O’Faoldin himself describing the countryside or thinking 
of life. 

The novel is intended, should we believe the jacket ? to deal ‘‘ with the conflict 
between the Church and a young man who rebels blindly against two of its most 
powerful elements—insistence on spiritual humility and the control of sex.” The 
main theme is the love of Corney Crone for Elsie Sherlock. Elsie, loving against 
her conscience, gets with child. They cannot marry for lack of money. She tries 
to drown herself, is saved, but dies in childbirth (the section being admirably written). 
This is the end of Corney Crone’s development. For his long life he is fixed at this 
stage of growth, repenting, revising and re-living his beloved’s death. He is a Bird 
Alone. 

The basis of this tragedy is not spiritual, but economic : a question not of faith, 
but hard cash. Any attempt to read into the text a spiritual drama is to falsify the 
situation. 

The two lovers, Corney and Elsie, are sentimentalised ; their outlines blurred. 
Stella, the painter from Paris, is a very unconvincing young woman. ‘Those who come 
across best are the old people. The grandfather, bawdy, Parnellite and drunken : 
Aunt Virginia, the grande dame from London who turns out to be a whore : the tight- 
lipped father and his slatternly wife. They are all stock characters in Irish fiction : 
but they are human, they move and talk with a freedom that makes the lovers seem 
unreal. 

Bird Alone is a disapointment after Mr. O’Faoldin’s two previous works of fiction. 
It shews signs of Morganesque beauty, “‘ the ebbed tide, seductive as a woman....” 
is nearer The Fountain than Fournier’s Le Grand Meaulnes. But all the same, 
it has passages of really fine writing : ‘‘ Two parts of the day I love, morning and 
evening—old men’s time for walking—because they cannot sleep, because they 
would sleep.” And it has situations of dramatic and comic vigour, such as Grander’s 
attempt to bury Arty Tinsley and the dinner given to Canon Whitley, even though 
we may perceive traces of O’Connor’s Bones of Contention in the former and of 
Joyce’s Christmas dinner in the Portrait of the Artist in the latter. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


TRANSLATIONS 


CZECH 
AN ORDINARY LIFE. By Kart Capex (Translated by M. and R. Weatherall.) 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


TD IOGRAPHIES are usually of the famous. “But why” says the hero of 
Capek’s new book, “‘ why shouldn’t there be a biography of quite an ordinary 
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life?. .. .really life is no extraordinary adventure but a common law ; what is unusual 
and extraordinary is only the rattling in its wheels. In fact, ought we not to celebrate 
life for being normal and ordinary?” So, when he finds he is shortly to die, this 
man, who is a retired country stationmaster, writes down the story of his life. 

And half-way through realises that the story isn’t true. He realises that he wasn’t 
the man he has set himself down to be. It isn’t that he has made a false portrait, 
but that it doesn’t give the whole man. There were other sides of him, which were 
complete selves in themselves. So he begins his story again—remembers other 
facts of his love for a gipsy girl, realises that in running his station he was living 
through the desire, to have a little world of his own, which animated nursery-games, 
and admits motives other than the apparent for his actions. He has always, in his 
story, tried to separate what in him was his mother, what was his father : 


“That concentrated drudgery is my father, this that is sentimental 
and passionately tender is my mother ; how is one to contain and 
straighten out these two in a boy’s narrow chest ?” 


He traces their effect upon him. He sees he did things, met people, not spon- 
taneously but according to subconscious plan. Gradually the whole man grows 
into several: aggressive, shy, hypochrondriac, romantic, depraved, self-seeking. 
Brought out of the dark, faced, argued with, they leave him with—a life. His life. 
And us with a sense of completion, victory and unravelment. Capek has always, 
in his books and plays, given us good “‘ theatre.” Now, in An Ordinary Life, he 
displays the depth which turns that to literature, if that may be taken as proficiency 
plus poetry. In terms of childhood, we see a man’s life, inner and actual, and the 
childhood’s terms are so true that it becomes our own. Page after page crystallises 
for us some experience— 


“ And as I look back now on what in me came from my father and 
what from my mother, I find that both have accompanied me all my 
life, that my home never came to an end, that even to-day I am a child 
who has his own mysterious world,” 

or about his grandmother, “‘ that pious and saintly one ”’— 


“ Full of anger, envy and avarice and that’s why she made a saint of her- 
self,” 


and, of school, 


“A child lives a full life, it doesn’t take its childhood, the present 
moment as something temporal and transitive. . . .but at school it is con- 
tinually being rubbed into him that it is all merely a preparation for 
what is to come....Most of the inner conflicts and follies of youth, 
lived with tragic seriousness, are the result of that period of suspense in 
which our adolescence takes place. It is something like a revenge which 
we are not taking seriously.” 
Finally, at the end, the author himself, in an epilogue, 


“Thank God, now we are at home again ; we are of the same stuff as that 
plurality of the world ; we are at home in that spaciousness, and infinity, 
and we can respond to those numerous voices. It is no more myself, 
but us people ; we can come to an understanding through the many 
tongues that are in us. Now we can respect a man because he is 
different from us, and understand him because we are his equals.” 

The initiate will recognise the tone. The common reader may be assured that 
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Capek has written a work of psychology which goes deeper than the glib use of mis- 
applied terms, here eschewed. And everyone should know that An Ordinary Life 
is that rare thing toward which all should be working, a book that is serene and 
inspiring. 
R.H. 
SOVIET RUSSIAN 


HE’S GOT A MILLION. By V. Krymov (Translated by Malcolm Burr.) 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


4 Bee is a common class of plot which describes the rise to fame-and fortune 
of a palpably ordinary man or woman. Its success lies in the assumption that 
the reader is completely equipped for fulfilling such a réle, and will probably be 
called on to do so either tomorrow or next week. The novel under review provides 
a variation on this theme, which has been suitably altered to accord with the Russian 
revolution. The hero, Aristarchov, is an orthodox adventurer in Czarist Russia 
who is only distinguished by an unusual share of industry and diligence. His slogan 
is ‘ If you wish for money, go where money is,’ and he takes some trouble to obey 
this precept. The book is simply a record of his rise to wealth through successful 
speculation, and of the many social avenues which as a result throw their vistas open 
for his exploration. At the same time he remains an idealist, conscious and proud 
of his plebeian origin, and suitably he falls in love with some cousin up from the 
country, indescribably beautiful and with red proletarian hands. When the end 
comes in 1917 he accepts the revolution with equanimity, and invites the searching 
militia to take what they like from his personal belongings. If only his degree of 
fatalism had been more typical of his class, Russia might have been spared the slow 
tragedy of the years of White Guard intervention. 

Mr. Krymov’s descriptions of the corruption of the old Russian élite are amusing 
and clearly authoritative. He writes himself as one of those members of the Russian 
middle-classes who have come to realise the inevitability of the revolution. On 
the other hand he shows no particular keenness for the Soviet government, all connec- 
tion with which he repudiates. This has fortunately not prevented his books 
from enjoying large sales in Russia. By the translation of He’s Got a Million 
we have gained a thoroughly interesting, though possibly not vital, addition to the 
already large collection of contemporary Russian literature available to English 
readers. 


JOHN MADGE. 


THE OCEAN. By Paut Nizovoy (Translated by John Cournos.) Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


HE opening chapters of this novel suggest the loneliness, terror and yet fascina- 
dhe of the Polar landscape, and its effect upon two people living in an isolated 
hut, more strongly than most novels that have been written about the north. The 
subject is interesting and fresh : William, the seal fisherman, had really one love only, 
or it might be more correct to call it a fixation, and that was for the Arctic, at the 
utmost boundary of where it was possible to live. His wife, whom he saw merely 
as a provider of labour, joined him through love, and stayed with him through inertia, 
but never really forgot the city from which she came. 
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The outside world intrudes, the children, one apart, return to the south, but 
the final chapters of the book are less authentic than the first episodes of the 
story. None of the sons or daughters are clearly defined, they are types, and 
the Revolution affects them more as if it were recorded by a newspaper, than felt 
by the circle where they live. Even the boy who first brings them news of it remains 
shadowy and uncertain. ; 

Readers of the many studies of the Arctic now being published should find the 
novel interesting, and it will also have an audience among those interested in psycho- 
logical fiction. Certain sections suggest that, treated in the early Russian manner, 
it would have made a better film than book. 

ERNEST HUDSON. 


UNDER MOSCOW SKIES. By Maurice Hinpus. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 


AURICE Hindus, well-known for his many records of travel to all parts of the 
Masvic Union, has not attempted to crystallise his impressions into a novel. The 
book is vivid, it is like a collection of photographs ; the reader recognises familiar 
views seen from a slightly different angle; yet it is sad reading, even as fiction, 
though the people emerge as types, rather than individuals. 

In the U.S.S.R., a new form of civilisation has been created, but it is one that has 
to be learned from childhood experience, and if it is difficult even for the revolutionary, 
proletarian worker to aclimatise, it is often impossible for the sympathiser, who was 
not born there. Mr. Hindus loves Russia, but Anna and Andrey remain static. He 
describes their reactions to events, but does not convince us of their feelings, and is more 
successful with those of his characters who are not completely sovietized, Yelena, the 
kulak’s daughter, for example, or the young American, able to admire, but still held 
to his native Middle West. 

MORID SPALDING. 


SWEDISH 


GUEST OF REALITY. By Par Lacerxvist, (Translated by Erik Mesterton and 
Denys W. Harding.) Cape. 7s. 6d. 


4 bs troubled reader, sitting down to review, writes words. ‘‘ Memorable ”’ 
“Haunting.” “ Macabre.” They are sparks struck from a flint. Has anything 
been lit? The troubled reviewer writes. ‘‘ The work of a master.” Self-evident. 
Of what ? 

Of atmosphere, of the realistic supernatural, of the familiar seen freshly in its 
strangeness. Of prose which is majestic and simple, with a sweep similar to early 
Stein. All this is how he uses words. But of words themselves he is not master, 
re what they mean, what they are used for, is less than the way in which he uses 
them. 

The first tale is of some representative dead, “ sitting together somewhere in the 
darkness.’’ It will be seen, The Eternal Smile is a poetic story. Otherwise it would 
be specified which darkness, and why it was there. The dead are just somewhere, 
sitting in darkness. They talk, “‘ to pass eternity away.” And they come to the 
conclusion that “ It is we who live....whenever there is a little quiet, it is us. 
Whenever | anyone weeps, it is us. Whenever anything really happens, it is us. The 
living is simply what is dead.” One can go on like this for some time, and the 
author does. Finally, the dead (who include Christ, Ghandi and Mr. Petersson, 
the grocer) rise up to confront God with their problems, chief of which is, why 
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were they born. They find God an old man, sawing wood. He suffers the little 
children to come unto him and is such a good old man that all the dead go back, 
sit down and resume their philosophic picnic—but not on green pastures. These 
dead are too neat and their symbolism, like their speeches, is too pat for the tale 
to be moving. But a reader to whom it is not mere Maeterlinckery has the choice 
of finding it subtle, skilful or simply schoolgirl. 

Of the remaining stories, Guest of Reality is a study of a boy’s growth, done well 
enough to make one wonder why it does not come off, till one realises that Lagerkvist 
is fumbling for what Capek has found. The Hangman is a grim Brueghelian joke, 
sorcery, seduction and sin leading the way in a modern allegory in which the hang- 
man tells fascists and other fanatics that he is their Christ. ‘‘ You have turned your 
god to stone....I go my way of slaughter through the world and every day I save 
you in blood.” It is as well done as a Joost ballet, as true and as trite. But, since 
the harlequinade has left us, there is perhaps some consolation in being reminded 
that the Dance of Death can still rattle. The troubled reader says, “ better than 
most” ; but it will be better still when Lagerkvist has forgotten the echo. 


A. WILLS. 


FLEMISH 


OLD JAN. By Stijn Streuvets. (Translated by Edward Crankshaw.) Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


HERE are people whose lives are an expansion of probabilities. The stimu- 

lating or wonderful never touches them. You can say, “ He is at the top of 
the commercial-art tree, he knows how to draw a man in a dress-suit.”” You have 
summed up the commercial-art world, its conflicts and triumphs. Or you can write 
a book on all the ripples of probability that ring out from this stone of concentration. 
And, if you write a book based on the expansion-of-probabilities system, critics 
will tell you that you have written an epic. Old Jan is an epic of the soil. It is 
about a peasant who loves his horses, his marriage, his final desertion by his 
children and his death. The concentration would be : ‘‘ Old Jan was a labourer who 
called horses ‘ old soldier.’”” Yet there are glimpses of sympathy which lift this novel 
off the negligible plane. There is a warmth around some passages, and a restraint 
about the description of the wife’s death, and these are admirable. On the other 
hand, the author can talk about Jan’s children “‘ behaving seriously like grown-up 


people over their ‘ pathetic ’ toys.” 
OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


FRENCH 


AGAIN ONE DAY. By Matita C. Guyxka. (Translated by Maude Bigge.) 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


HE setting is post-war Vienna and Prague, the author a Rumanian diplomat. 
His language is so diplomatic that few of his characters become definite. Never- 
theless, he has a nice understanding of the Central European scene, and the story 
of a princess who takes a post as typist to the Danube Commission in order to track 
a Wallenstein heir, is exactly the sort of thing that tourists in Sachers, the Alcron, 
the Hradcany feel should be happening all round them. Tourists fond of those 


] ill like it. 
places will like 1 pee) 
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DAYS OF CONTEMPT. By Anpri Matraux. (Translated by Maurice Chevalier.) 
Gollancz. 6s. 


HIS study of the feelings and experiences of a victim of the nazis during his 
| Pe ey in a concentration camp is a brief but powerful example of 
Malraux’s work. Unfortunately it loses a great deal in the translation. While the 
individual Karsner is still revealed with Malraux’s accustomed penetration, the more 
general indictment and the underlying philosophy escape in English. The customary 
recital of tortures and indignities is wisely not over-stressed, the more injurious 
and more terrible sufferings of such prisoners as those now in Germany are mental, 
and these are the ones that stand out most clearly in Days of Contempt. on 


GERMAN 


JOURNEY INTO FREEDOM. By Ktaus Mann. (Translated by Rita Reil.) 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


i se story of a young German girl who has to leave her country when the 
nazis seized power in Germany. On her escape she first goes to Finland to 
stay with a friend before joining her fellow-exiles in Paris, where she takes up again 
the political work to which her life had been devoted in Germany, since she had 
recognised that the aim of her life was to fight for socialism. There in Finland she 
suddenly finds herself in a strange world, in the stirring atmosphere of the northern 
summer with its never fading light, and it is there that she experiences the rapture 
of a true passionate love. And she does not awake from her dream until the news of 
the death of her comrade, shot while attempting to escape, bursts into her 
romance, and she feels that she has to sacrifice her lover, her individual life, to fulfil 
her duty in the ranks of her comrades. 

The girl Joan has hundreds of sisters like her, who had been forced to leave the 
country which had brought them forth, which they love, just because it has been 
captured by cruel, merciless rulers. And it is because it reveals these very actual 
problems, because we feel that the author himself has gone through the same struggle, 
that the book appeals to us. Discussions dealing with our liveliest questions take 
place, and the dualism, socialism-fascism, by which the whole European world is 
shaken to-day, is embodied in the two brothers Ragner and Jens. 

The English translation is especially good, because it is rather free ; it does not 
stick clumsily to the original but implies a good deal of the personality of the translator, 
who shows good taste, sometimes perhaps better taste than the original. 


BLANCHE MEDSON. 


SHORT STORIES 


STORIES OF THREE DECADES. By Tuomas Mann. (Translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter.) Secker and Warburg. tos. 6d. 


HESE twenty-four stories cover a period of thirty-five years and are thus 
representative of every stage of Mann’s art. Apart from the intrinsic interest 
of each story the development of the writer, as clearly traced in the chronological 
arrangement of the tales, makes an absorbing study. ;The sketch-like character of 
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some of the early tales, for example Little Herr Friedman where a single type 
is etched for us with a master-hand, where the chief interest is in the atmosphere 
gives place at the end to such a masterpiece as Disorder and E arly Sorrow, perhaps 
the best short story in the collection. Here Thomas Mann shows his profound 
psychological insight into the mind of the child. His portraits of the little Eleanor 
and Snapper are instinct with delicacy and pathos, and-at the same time show the 
most robust realism and accuracy. This volume contains not only the short stories 
proper but a long-short dialogue, Frinenze, and an extremely interesting fragment of 
a novel which one would like to see completed. The translation by H. T. Lowe-Porter 
is so remarkably good that all element of strangeness is lost, an important point 
with a force so individual as Mann, where so many of the effects are gained by the 
use of a peculiar kind of colloquialism very often a diminutive or “‘ nursery word.” 
Thomas Mann shows in these shorter pieces of prose the same qualities he has 
evinced in his novels, a rarely objective outlook on life. His study of a German 
family in the inflation period is a marked example of this. While he has the artist’s 
power of empathy in thought without which neither his situations nor his characters 
could live with the fire and force that they possess, he has also the power of 
detached but never ironic presentation. It is this above all that is so valuable in the 
short story where too much entanglement of the writer’s emotions with those of his 
creations makes for obscurity in the limited space. The short story would seem in 
many ways to be Thomas Mann’s ideal medium. 


PAT: 


LIVING CHINA: MODERN CHINESE SHORT STORIES. Edited by 
Edgar Snow. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


T no distant date the cultural future of China is likely to be of the highest 

moment to the West ; and until this year those unable to read Chinese have had 
no opportunity to see for themselves just what the young intellectuals of China are 
doing in literature. For reasons that need not be gone into here, the question of the 
Chinese language has been a serious barrier to Western understanding of Chinese 
poetry. The difficulties are less pronounced in the case of prose translation ; and 
it may be said at once that Mr. Snow has made a very good job of the English versions 
of the stories he has collected. Any criticism of this anthology would have to be directed 
to the selection, and at the individual stories themselves. The selection appears to 
be, on the whole, both fair and discriminating. There is of course a preference for 
Left writers, but in China even more than elsewhere the majority of interesting 
writers are actively concerned in progressive and revolutionary movements. Many 
good authors have had to be omitted, but the selection is representative in quality, 
and few English readers will cavil at the inclusion of as many as eight stories by so good 
a writer as Lu Hsiin, whose réle in China Mr. Snow compares to that of Gorki in 
China, and whom the Chinese call ‘“‘ China’s Chehov.” The influence of Russian 
literature on the new Chinese movement is, as might be expected, very marked. 
No doubt it was often part of the purpose of these writers—as it was of Gogol, 
Tolstoy, and Dostoievsky—to work on the reader’s pity, anger and sense of injustice ; 
for the material conditions of millions of Chinese are abominably and needlessly 
miserable. Together these short stories—most of them are all too short—give a 
touching picture of contemporary Chinese life. They also give proof that a conscious 
and responsible intellectual front exists, and that its members are forging a literary 
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instrument that can rival that of any Western intelligentsia on its own ground. 
In the circumstances, to single out for mention any particular names must be invidious. 
More important than any one of these stories is the book itself, and the fact of its 


blication here to-day. 
Pe LOM Rne reas) HUGH GORDON PORTEUS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


WE WERE SEVEN. By WriiaM Fryer Harvey. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


T has recently been the fashion for many authors to print the recollections of 
Lig Victorian childhood. Most of these volumes leave the same impression 
upon the reader’s mind, that a village shop window presents to a stranded visitor 
on arainy day. There will be china figures and dusty toys, all jumbled together on 
a shelf, without any apparent purpose or arrangement. We Were Seven, on the 
contrary, has been written with a modern clarity, as if the author had turned a search- 
light into the past, and selected only what was still vital and important, not for him- 
self only, but for his general audience. There is, for example, an excellent study of 
Cousin Josephine, who was a pioneer in educational method, and is so like many of 
the progressive teachers of to-day. The children are not types, but easily remembered 
because of their different characteristics, and the chapters on Sundays and The Day’s 
Work are especially delightful. 

T he author’s drawings tempt one to destroy the volume. It seems inevitable that 
some time ‘Queen Victoria Burning a Guinea-Pig’ should be cut out, and pasted on 
a wall, or perhaps, to be correctly in period, on a screen. 

It is seldom possible in these days to recommend a book without qualification, but 
this study of a Quaker family in the mid-Victorian era should please not only readers 
with similiar memories, but the most progressive minds of the modern world. 


MORID SPALDING. 


THE WHOLE WORLD AND COMPANY. Reminiscences of Gretchen Green. 
By GRETCHEN GREEN. Constable. tos. 


Se no rolling stone has ever gathered more moss in less time than 
Gretchen Green! The speed at which she rolls takes away the breath of her 
readers but leaves her placid, perfectly calm, at ease and not even giddy. She is 
no sooner Policewoman in Idaho and apparently well-fitted out with stature and 
humour for the job, than she appears as a Matrimonial Agent, a Tea Shop Proprietress, 
a Companion-cum-Child’s-Nurse in Morocco, Secretary to Rabindranath Tagore in 
Mysore (which post she seems to keep for quite a while, luckily for her readers, 
because she tells about it in an amusing if in a little difficult manner). 

She flicks off her memories as she jotted them down and the result is either very 
irritating or very infectious. It would have been happier had she not chosen the 
present tense nearly the whole book through and if she had given her really 
solid subjects a less fleeting and frothy treatment—were she a draughtsman instead 
of a writer one might say : a slower line. 

Had she chosen a very slightly less breezy method she might even have put breath 
into the terrific statue of The Poet himself, but though she was so close to him she has 
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not succeeded in giving him life and he still remains the almost fabulous creature of 
one’s early imagination. But this is an attractive book and she is a lively person ; 
and what the ‘ eminent agent in Paris ’ said to her—‘‘ you yourself are not interesting, 
your friends are not particularly interesting ’—is certainly gratuitously rude and 
untrue, because she is and they are, more interesting than her sketchy portraits of 
them show. 

M. D. COLE. 


A LONDON GIRL OF THE ’EIGHTIES. By M. Vivian Hucuss. Oxford 
University Press, London : Humphrey Milford. 7s. 6d. 


| Pie of a London Child of the’ Seventies and Vivians, will welcome this further 
chapter of an autobiography and begin, as well, to look forward to the fourth 
section. The solitary girl, among many brothers, is twelve when the story opens, 
teaching in her second post and engaged to be married, when it ends. 

It is surprising how little education changes. The description of the author’s 
schooldays at the North London ; the punishments for the dropping of a pencil or 
for speaking ; the petty rules, the constant supervision and the accumulation of un- 
necessary facts, might be a word for word account of conditions existing thirty years 
later at the reviewer’s school. The teachers too, stand out so boldy from a few 
sentences, that they seem personal acquaintances, and the author rightly insists 
upon their mixture of pioneer, and at the same time, domineering, qualities. 

It is not all teaching, however, though there is an account of the author’s stay at 
the Cambridge Training College. There is a delightful chapter on Wales, and the 
story of a first voyage there from Cornwall, an expedition that took twenty-six hours 
and seven railway changes, to show that it is not necessary to go as far as Tartary for 
adventures. 

We may quarrel sometimes with the author’s point of view, with regard to the 
relationship between men and women, but this is the only moment we are conscious 
of the Victorian way of thought. Otherwise, it is a record of life fifty years ago, 
written in a completely modern manner. 

BRYHER. 


ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. By Doucras Bett. Longman. 12s. 6d. 


VEN the most unpleasant voyage nowadays is a luxury cruise in comparison 

with the conditions that our sixteenth-century predecessors had to endure. It 
is surprising that they lived to tell the tale at all ; these days, when a ship leaves on 
a Polar expedition, it is specially strengthened and fitted for work among the ice, 
questions of diet and clothing are carefully studied, and practically every inch of the 
passage is charted, mapped and planned out, before the ship even leaves port—whereas 
Elizabethan seamen left comfortable homes at their own free will, and quite cheer- 
fully set forth in ships which, at the best of times, were only a quarter of the size of 
a Channel steamer (usually roo tons, and often less) with no efficient methods of 
storing food, an inadequate supply of water, nautical instruments of the most rudi- 
mentary nature, and only the haziest ideas of what lay ahead—charts of those times 
being extremely vague and unreliable. 

Elizabethan Seamen soon makes us realize the great courage of these early 
navigators. Their stories have been told before ; Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins and 
Cabot are familiar names. Douglas Bell is more concerned with providing 
a straightforward narrative of their adventures, hardships, triumphs and failure, 
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than with writing long essays on what they were supposed to have felt and thought. 

The whole of a long chapter is devoted to a description of the Armada, and there 
are many other interesting accounts of this undercurrent of permanent hostility 
with Spain, which played a most important part in the history of the time. Some 
pages make far from pleasant reading ; the story of Hasleton, the religious fanatic 
who submitted to the most hair-raising selection of tortures, rather than renounce 
his Protestant faith, is rather too realistically written for the average person’s peace 
of mind. 


SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE. By Gzorcz HERBERT BUSHNELL. Harrap. 
Ios. 6d. 


IOGRAPHERS have, until now, sadly neglected Sir Richard-Grenville. There 

is no excuse for this lack of attention, as Mr. Bushnell soon shows. The life 
history of a combined privateer, commander, crusader, soldier, coloniser, politician, 
and above all an incurable sea-dog, should make for anything but dull reading ; 
few people realise that when “Sir Walter Raleigh was only a boy, Grenville’s plans 
for an overseas empire were already taking shape. Nobody worked harder to establish 
settlements in Ireland during the hectic years of the first half of the sixteenth century, 
and, with untiring energy, he supervised the building of gigantic fortifications on 
the Cornish coast, as an immunization against Spanish attacks. 

All aspects of Grenville’s life are fully dealt with ; gruesome details about his adven- 
tures as a crusader, and, later on accounts of the ghastly nightmare (mostly mosquito 
bites, shortage of water, and hand-to-hand fights with Indians) which was colonization 
in its early days, are followed with anecdotes, pictures and numerous accounts of 
Grenville as a human being. The last chapters are devoted to a vivid description 
of the great Azores sea-battle, in 1591, when bullets from Alonz de Bazan’s Spanish 
ships destroyed the Revenge, and also marked the end of Grenville’s life and career. 

History always becomes more fascinating when we are allowed a glimpse of other 
countries’ points of view ; Bushnell remembered this fact, and it is to his credit 
that he has quoted foreign manuscripts and letters almost as frequently as English. 
Altogether this book is an imaginative and most enlightening piece of work, which 
should certainly be read, not only by serious students, but by anybody even remotely 
attracted to Elizabethan life and sea-adventure. 

PERDITA PENARTH. 


TRAVEL 
HISTORIC CYPRUS. By Rupert Gunnis. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Ga has become increasingly popular in recent years as a travel resort, 
and visitors should find this volume by the Inspector of Antiquities, useful 
both as an aid to planning their tour and as a work of reference. The book begins 
with a summary of the island’s history, an account of the arrangement of an Orthodox 
church, which should be valuable to those who have no knowledge of the subject, 
and a chapter on icons and the Greek Church, by Professor Talbot Rice. There 
are plans, a map, and illustrations, and the volume is a convenient size for carrying 
on an expedition. It is clearly the work of a number of years of research and 
contains many anecdotes and facts that the average reader, unacquainted with 
reference books, would be unlikely to discover for himself. 
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NEWS FROM TARTARY. By PeTer FLEMING. Cape. 125. 6d. 


Nt first, this extraordinary book appears to be a straightforward account of 
yet another hike across China. There are the usual difficulties with Chinese pass- 
ports, the struggles with blizzard and sand, familiar from accounts of other expeditions. 
Half-way through, however, the author changes from hunter to politician and hints 
at strange intrigues and plots that possibly threaten England. 

It would be easy to imagine that the author wished merely to add the colour of a 
mystery story to his trip. One fact should not, however, be overlooked. The British 
authorities were aware of the purpose of his journey and directly he came in 
contact with British officials he was apparently given full facilities. This is in 
direct contrast to the experience of Owen Lattimore, whose much more difficult 
journey is mentioned by Mr. Fleming. We must assume therefore that this expedition 
to Tartary had a purpose, and its graver implications must not be disregarded. 
The curious reader might turn with profit to that little appreciated novel by 
Compton Mackenzie, Water on the Brain. It must be added that the purely travel 
descriptions are entertainingly written. 


WAUGH IN ABYSSINIA. By Evetyn Waucu. Longman. os. 6d. 


R. Waugh affects to have been unequipped for his task as a war-correspondent. 

Judging from this book, he should have been most efficient. He is at his best 
when he describes the railway-journey, with passengers of varied nationalities, each 
with a different idea to sell to the Abyssinians. But the whole book is so lightly and 
amusingly written that until the last chapter, it will scarcely be noticed that it is skil- 
fully propagandist. There is no reason why Englishmen should not have had 
definite views about the conflict. It is, perhaps, rather different for a war-corres- 
pondent to be sent out to one side when his views are clearly in favour of the other. 
No one would doubt that there was disorder, corruption and intrigue at work in 
Addis Ababa ; the same might be written of the fall of any city in recorded history, 
and it does not alter the fact that a powerful nation, armed with modern equipment, 
descended on a race of inadequately and obsoletely armed tribesmen. 


LAMBERT STONE. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND BEFORE 1800. Fourteen 
Studies, edited by H. C. Darsy. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


HE editor rightly remarks in his introduction, that the term “ Historical 
Geography ”’ has been loosely applied to a variety of subjects, not always 
strictly geographical. In this collection of fourteen studies by different authors, an 
attempt has been made to reconstruct the past geography of England, and to provide 
“a sequence of cross-sections taken at successive periods in the development of a 
region.” ae 
To criticise the book, fourteen reviews by fourteen specialists would be needed ; the 
material is vast, the historical duration long. Students and schools will have already 
bought it ; it is therefore better to indicate to a much larger general public, why it is also 
a book for their tables. Surely it must be as exciting as a novel to the many country 
residents who wonder whether their fields were always so unchanging, under the 
changing seasons ; or for those who wonder what was the early history of our trade, 
when they see from the cliffs, liners steaming up the Channel ? 
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Every reader will have his preference: Roman Britain or eighteenth-century 
London. We know perhaps, but do not generally remember, that the climate was 
much wetter in Roman times, that there were harbours at Pevensey and the Romney 
Marsh, where we now walk over dry fields. Not all of us can have realised, however, 
that much of the early Scandinavian settlement was peaceful, that we were, in fact, 
an America for the Continent in pre-Norman days, a fact that must have had a pro- 
found influence upon the formation of our present English character. 

The Cornish sailor, Hannyball Nangillion, who boasted that he had landed four 
hundredweight of tobacco, without paying duty, is a delight in these days of quotas 
and restrictions, and there is much to learn in the two chapters, upon medieval 
foreign trade. We can follow the story of London, noting that it was, from its founda- 
tion, an international rather than a national post, or we can take the sections on wool 
or tin, or roads, and compare their progress or their retrogression, according to the 
century. 

The fourteen authors approach their subjects from different angles ; the chapter 
on Roman Britain, for example, stresses the political significance of geographical 
environment, while the one on the Anglo-Saxon Settlement concentrates upon soils. 
The criticism might be made, that the relationship between climate, agricultural 
conditions and the history of the time, could have been indicated more clearly, 
but the editor may have felt that to do this, was to pass from the boundary of their 
survey. There are many good maps and diagrams, and lists of other books to be 
consulted upon the various subjects. It will also be of service to the student of English 
literature. 


BRYHER. 


UNDER THE AXE OF FASCISM. By GarTaNo SALVEMINI. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


HEN Signor Benito Mussolini, ejected from the Italian Socialist Party 

because of his repudiation of the policy of working-class neutrality which it 
consistently maintained throughout the Great War, opened a new epoch in the 
history of political gangsterdom by founding the first fascio di combattimento in 
Milan in 1919, his methods of demagogy were apparently discredited for ever and 
his political career at an end. Apart from demagogy and violence, his political 
philosophy was unformulated ; but violence having been rejected by the Italian 
working-classes, because the socialist leaders maintained a pathetic faith in the working 
of Italian parliamentary democracy, he turned the weapon of violence against them, 
borrowing State arms for the purpose, with the connivance of a democratic govern- 
ment. After wrecking socialist newspaper officers, raiding socialist co-operatives, 
appropriating their money, administering castor oil to socialist leaders and cudgelling 
them and finally overthrowing the democratic constitutionalism which had put arms 
into his hands, fascism proceeded to justify itself on the grounds of having overthrown 
the menace of bolshevism. The menace of bolshevism not having existed in Italy, 
it was necessary to create it, and it therefore took its place in fascist propaganda, 
where it loomed large for a number of years. 

In the end, however, the Italians might have grown tired of being saved from 
something which had never existed, and the bolshevik menace began to wear a little 
thin (except that it remained useful for foreign consumption), and it became necessary 
to develop a somewhat more substantial theoretical foundation. This was supplied 
by the doctrine of the Corporate State. 
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_ The Corporate State was an invaluable propaganda weapon, because as long as 
it did not exist it was possible to hope great things from it and as long as its nature was 
not authoritatively defined it was open to everyone to place the most optimistic con- 
struction upon it. When however it became impossible to postpone the day of 
reckoning any longer and the first corporations came into existence it became evident 
that behind the paper fagade there was nothing—nothing at all, except in so far as some 
of the corporations provided opportunities for increasing the domination of the big in- 
dustrialists at the expense of their smaller brethren and the workers, who were already, 
one would have supposed, sufficiently under their thumb as members of fascist 
trade unions. 


When the advantages of the Corporate State to the mass of the Italian people 
turned out to be as mythical as the menace of bolshevism had been, fascism entered 
upon its third and most dangerous phase, and the attention of the Italians was turned 
from contemplation of their own tightened belts and short commons to the con- 
templation of the world without ; and there began the period of fascist aggressive 
imperialism. The key to the Italian prosperity which fascism had so far failed to 
produce was proclaimed to lie in the acquisition of land for settlement by her surplus 
population and access to raw materials for her industries. Except that it is certain 
to lead to collisions with the equally pressing interests of other nations, where this 
third phase of Italian fascism will lead the Italian people is not yet clear ; it leads us, 
however, outside the sphere of Professor Salvemini’s book. 


It is devoted not to the whole economic, social and political system of the fascist 
dictatorship but to one single phase of it, 7.e., those institutions through which fascism 
claims to have solved the problem of the relations of Capital and Labour. It is 
elaborately documented, largely from fascist sources, which makes the impeachment 
the more complete. The “ chaos ”’ from which the fascists claim to have saved 
Italy in the early ’twenties is shown to have been a period of increasing stabilisation ; 
chapter and verse is given illustrating the true nature of fascist trade unions, which 
strip the worker of all his rights except that of paying his dues ; in short the whole 
edifice of ambiguous legislation and high-sounding propaganda is exposed as the 
paper facade behind which fascism, under the pretext of having ended the days 
of capitalist exploitation for ever, acts as a nation-wide racket run in the interests of 


big business. 


It is a racket to which the Italian has to belong or he cannot earn his living. It is 
doubtful whether he is really taken in by its spurious economic and political theories. 
But being a member of the racket, he repeats its slogans, suspending his unbelief, 
because he is helpless to do anything else, because of the force of suggestion, because 
he is hypnotised by the character of his Leader (has the latter not just won him a 


heroic war ?). 


Fascism, in its phase of aggressive imperialism ; may yet come into conflict with 
this country externally ; a more insidious danger is its threat to it from within ; in a 
time of economic crisis the theories of the Corporate State will be alluring. But in 
Italy, where they were invented and have been nominally practised for the longest 
time, an opportunity is provided of contrasting theory and practice. It will not be 
Professor Salvemini’s fault if the lesson is not learned. 


ERIC MOSBACHER. 
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THE JOHANNES FACTOTUM 


THE NEW TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by M. R. Ruptey, M.A. 
Decorated with engravings by Eric Gill. In 40 Volumes, price 2s. each (leather, 
3s. 6d.). Dent. 


OLUMES in this new series first appeared more than two years ago; 

they were still appearing when, in September 1935, the first number of Life 
and Letters To-Day was published. But it was felt impracticable to review the edition 
until it was complete; the more so as the editor had written only short prefaces to 
each separate play, reserving full comment on them, on the man who wrote them and 
the theatre for which they were written, for a volume, which though called Introduc- 
tory, was the final one to be published this year. 

With this, the fortieth, it is possible to consider the edition as a whole. Yet of the 
rest, what can be said than what one felt of the other—that for the general reader 
and lover of Shakespeare, as well as for the student, who can supplement it with 
fuller, this is the best edition available ? For if the purpose of an edition of classics 
is to make attractively available, and therefore to encourage their reading, what other 
edition comes near to it? How many owe, not only their acquaintance with Shakes- 
peare, but their intimacy to the handy shape of these small well-printed books ? 
The new Temple is the same size as the old. In the Sonnets, the red capital 
has been dropped, but this loss has been offset by the substitution of Arabic for 
Roman numerals, and though I feel the new scarlet will not wear so well as the old 
darker crimson, it is in tune with the clarity of the work, and the engravings of Eric 
Gill are, need it be said, a great advance on the earlier frontispieces, which gave 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, Dover, for Lear, and introduced the Sonnets with Watts’ Love 
Triumphant. 

Of the plays as a whole, it should be said that the editor, for practical purposes, 
accepts the order given by Sir Edmund Chambers in his William Shakespeare. 
This begins with Henry VI, makes of The Merry Wives, as Ridley says “ a very odd 
interlude ” between Hamlet and Troilus and Cressida, and sets Macbeth between 
Lear and Antony and Cleopatra. Readers who disagree can, of course, arrange the 
plays in their own order. That is more than can be done with the Sonnets, as here 
printed. Ridley follows Sir Denys Bray (in The Original Order of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, Methuen, 1925). His volume thus opens with A woman’s face with Nature’s 
own hand painted, which in the 1609 printing is number 15, and other differences 
are that the 19, 72, 53 of 1609 become 86, 48 and 5 in the New Temple, which ends 
with Poor souls, the centre of my sinful earth, as against The Little Love-god lying once 
asleep. Ridley claims that this ‘‘ enhances our pleasure.”’ Till I am as familiar with 
it as | am with the old, I cannot say. I trust, however, it is not unduly reactionary 
to say that, since most are agreed that no order can be definitive, the merit of 
any one over the rest is only relative. The 1609 order at least has the advantage of 
being the only one of its kind; that of 1925 has had predecessors and will have 
successors ; a fixed star is easier to study than a comet. 

I am aware that the answer to that is that some stars can be seen more clearly than 
others, so it seems fairer to add that all Ridley claims for Sir Denys Bray’s order is 
that it is “‘ a perfectly mechanical criterion ” which makes the sonnets “ a far more 
readable and coherent series than the order of 1609.”” You can take it or leave it— 
as with many of this editor’s statements. 
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That; indeed, seems to me the chief criticism to be made of his Commentary, that 
anda certain over-insistence on his care not to over-edit. At times this gives almost an 
impression, if not of boredom, of a desire to be finished. Again and again 
he suggests that there is no point in his saying much. Venus and Adonis has “a 
wealth of incidental beauties which it would be idle to catalogue ” (true ; but there 
are other ways of editing than cataloguing) and “‘ Something must, I suppose, be 
said of the famous porter,” sounds like the midnight-aside of a tired man. Occasionally 
when “ something ” is said, it is not felicitous. Comment on Lear opens with “ of 
all Shakespeare’s plays this is by common consent the most tremendous.”’ What care 
we for “‘ common consent?” “ This play is a straightforward affair” as a beginning for 
a note on Coriolanus is indeed a note for a note. Elsewhere, the language is need- 
lessly relaxed. In The Rape of Lucrece, “ there is still no doubt plenty of conventional 
stuff, and many stanzas which do not pull their weight.” Such flatness may spring 
from the desire not to be “ officious,” but it reads somewhat impatiently, and I receive 
the same impression from some of the summing-up of characters. Volumnia is “the 
greatest of all Shakespeare’s matrons,” Arthur his most “ lovable ” boy, Cordelia 
“is not a great, and hardly an attractive, figure.” I find these statements arbitrary. 
If the editor is unwilling to be detailed, he should beware of being too definite. 

But these elements, which are faults in his treatment, spring from a welcome wish 
not to drown the plays in the prefaces, and to obtrude editorially as little as possible. 
The plays emerge, green and clean, stripped, as it were, of creeper and fungus, and the 
faults are offset by many merits, of which first place should be given to the insistence 
that they were written not only for the theatre, but for a theatre of a specific 
epoch, for a specific company of players. Soliloquies, asides, are explained with neat 
reference to the Elizabethan stage, and this, especially for readers not necessarily 
students, is worth a dozen pages of aesthetic argument. Next, care is taken to explain 
how the text has reached us—not from printed copies carefully corrected in proof 
but from handwritten ones, perhaps the author’s, perhaps the prompter’s, possibly 
the actors’, all, almost certainly, different. (It should be added that the New Temple 
text uses brackets to indicate such passages as occur only in either Quarto or Folio, 
so that one may read either version but “ not an incritical conflation of the two.”’) 
A further point, rarely sufficiently made, is that Shakespeare’s English employed 
many features of Old and Middle English which we have lost (reinforced compara- 
tives, double negatives, etc.) as well as contained words which, though still current, 
have changed the meaning they had in his day. J. N. Bryson, in a special chapter 
in the last volume, on Shakespeare’s English, wisely points out that there were many 
Anglo-Saxon words ‘“‘ which we have lost or supplanted by others,” and also that, 
nearer to the Renaissance, it used ‘‘ many words of Latin origin in something like 
their original meaning.” The glossaries here give more attention to such meanings 
than to technicalities, and this I find one of the chief excellences of an edition whose 
faulta are those that neccessarily go with an undertaking whose purpose and deserved 
epithet is ‘‘ sound.” The Temple edition, old or new, is not only for scholars, or 
even students. As befits the publisher, it is for Everyman, including those two 
classes. With that in mind, it need only be said that the road to reading Shakespeare 
is cleared manfully, modestly and with little misdirection, none of which last is so 
serious as to be beyond the rectifying of that further acquaintance with the plays, 
which it so pleasantly encourages. 


TREVOR JAMES. 


P 
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THE PROBLEM OF HAMLET. By A.S. Catrncross. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


HE solution of the problem meant, which is merely one of date, is that the play 

was written in 1588-9 ; and the solution need hardly be considered. No doubt 
on direct unbreakable evidence you would have to believe it, but this would be harder 
than having to believe that Bacon wrote it at some more reasonable time. The develop- 
ment of Elizabethan drama as a whole is after all very clear. When Shakespeare’s 
mature work is there to influence people, say Webster, Beaumont, Ford, they are 
influenced by it ; when everybody is writing single endstopped lines, connected by 
verbal tags, to be spoken by more or less flat characters, often more directly beautiful 
than the later style but slower and less supple, then nobody has the later style to 
draw upon. This is a much larger thing than Mr. Cairncross’s evidence from tag- 
echoes, even if that were strong. It might be all right to make Shakespeare a solitary 
phoenix, but you have also to make every one of his rivals so imbecile that they were 
ten years out of date. And it would make Shakespeare more human if you could 
spread out his achievement over a longer period, but this is not attempted ; the theory 
says that all four great tragedies come between 1589-91, and that he practically 
stopped writing in 1595. This is just when he had a successful company to write for, 
and when the companies would be clamouring for new plays, lacking Kyd Green 
Marlowe and Peele. As the evidence offered is also weak the only surviving interest 
of the book is in a general turn-over of evidence about minor points, and if you take 
this kind of specialist interest you will find it entertaining and well-informed. 

An argument in the first chapter seems meant to receive prominence, about the 
first Hamlet Quarto. This is commonly supposed to be an acting version, obtained 
by a pirate for a rival company or for the press, built up from memory, bad steno- 
graphy, and help from the man who played Marcellus. The main interest in this 
theory if true is surely that people were so appreciative ; the general effect of the play 
comes through well, and though they missed most of the mad wit of Hamlet they 
got Ophelia’s. Mr. Cairncross claims that when memory failed this pirate, who 
was the man who played Marcellus, he fell back on the other plays he knew, and he 
only knew very early plays. Therefore both plays and piracy were early. He also 
objects that no actor in Shakespeare’s later company can have done it, because the 
company at the time is known, and nobody got thrown out after this crisis. I can 
happily add my mite to the tumulus of conjecture ; an actor will sometimes get ill, 
and the natural man to call in for a minor part is not the pet of a rival company, nor 
yet a man with no experience, but an actor who retired some five years ago ; and it 
is only a man so placed who has little to lose by betraying the company. But anyway 
it is a very slight kind of evidence. 

Perhaps the most absurd chapter is the one proving that the play of “ Leir ” heard 
of in 1594, and supposed to be the one printed in 1605, is another memory-version 
like the Hamlet Quarto, made from Shakespeare’s already existing ‘‘ Lear.’’ Reason- 
able evidence is given that there were already two plays about Lear, one in Shake- 
speare’s company ; but not adequate evidence, because the new company might well 
license their play for printing merely as a protection against pirates. There are 
some verbal correspondences between “ Leir”’ and later writings of Shakespeare, 
which if sound would cut both ways, because either might have borrowed ; actually 
the correspondences are things like common mention of Aeson, Dido, eagles, and 
the truth that men die if deprived of food. We are then told that “ Leir” is so 
bad that the Queen’s men would be too important to use it, and that Shakespeare 
could not have borrowed from it. It is a very readable and competent play ; appar- 
ently it was still worth publishing in 1605 ; and if the Queen’s men were too proud 
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to use it in 1590 I cannot imagine how they made up a repertory. But you lose 
your way among the more trivial arguments. What kind of memory of Shakespeare’s 
Lear can this pirate have had, who does not remember that Lear went mad, or that 
he met any other madmen, or that either Lear or Cordelia died, or that Lear was 
attended by his court fool ; who is supposed to remember the storm that dominates 
the play only because he brings in a thunderclap to frighten off a hired assassin, 
who remembers not one of the sharp answers of the play, though he has a taste for 
sharp answers on his own account, and who writes, as his ‘attempt at splashing down 
a rough memory of a rival play, in a steady, tidy, rather distinguished, early blank 
verse style, utterly untouched by any quality of the original? It is disagreeable to 
nag, but really there is so much complaisance about conjecture in this field that 
competent men are encouraged to waste their time. 


WILLIAM EMPSON. 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH 


ROMEO AND JULIET. By Wiit1aM Suakespeare. The Play and the Complete 
Screen Script (Illustrated). Barker. 8s. 6d. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. By Wriiiam Suaxespeare. With Designs by Oliver 
Messel. Batsford. 21s. 


ERMONS in stones....maybe, in time, even maxims from movies. I find it 

a charming, because ironical, thought, that with all its influence, all its propaganda 
and its wealth, Hollywood, which has raised movies to be the fourth biggest industry 
in the United States, should be so uncertain, impressed and appalled at the thought 
of producing Romeo and Fuliet, a play which repertory theatres and budding actresses 
take in their stride. 

Still, Hollywood’s done it—and better than we expected, and as part of the earnest- 
ness (as well as publicity) along comes a book about the great feat. You might think 
that everyone concerned in this quite creditable production had done no less than write 
a couple of Romeo and Fuliets himself | We are given first, the play ; then the scenario 
used for the film. It is interesting to compare the two—but agonising to be offered the 
text with such wide margins that each of Shakespeare’s lines has to be printed as two. 
The director, producer, designers and three leading players contribute brief chapters, 
in which none of them says much, except Leslie Howard. He declares that Romeo’s 
“ principle function is to be the object of Juliet’s affection”—However astonishing 
this may be of a hero who was a young man of action, it does in part account for the 
mildness of Howard’s Romeo ; with such a theory, he was beaten from the start. 
The book contains stills from the film, as well as pictures of director, producer, 
scenarist and even of Oliver Messel and Adrian, the fashion designers. Important as 
these may have been to the making of the film, I could have dispensed with their 
portraits in favour of production-stills. And I should have liked to read Edna May 
Oliver’s opinion of the cutting of so much of the Nurse. But it is an interesting book, 
commendably honest in placing play and script side by side, and it is some mark of 
the importance attached to (what I feel sure is regarded as) “the” venture, that an 
appendix consists of “‘ A Guide to the Study and Appreciation of the Screen Version 
of Shakespeare’s Romeo and fuliet,” for use in secondary schools. Half a million copies 
have been distributed, and, lest anyone think that movies, like sailors, don’t care, let it 
be known that this guide is financed by Metro-Goldwyn, the producing company. 
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The Batsford book is illustrated solely with the designs. That is its purpose, 
to present Oliver Messel’s work in conjunction with the text. It does it so well 
that it seems ungrateful to say I would here have liked photographs as well. I am 
aware this might have spoilt the homeogeneity of the book, even had they been in 
a pocket at the end. But, this apart, one’s impression of the designs is incomplete 
because one cannot see how the finished costumes, for which these are the sketches, 
photographed, and grouped. As it is, one has to turn from the Batsford to the Barker, 
which may make each indispensable, but leaves both incomplete. 

This, and the mauve cover strewn with Marina-blue stars, are my only two criticisms 
of the volume. Though it is, at a guinea, a gift-book, it is more than that. It gives 
an opportunity of considering the costumes among the words that reveal the characters. 
It shows how much more Italian were the costumes than the Leighton air of the 
film allowed to emerge. The costumes seem to me to be more satisfactory than the 
scenes ; the former have delicacy where the latter are dainty. In the scenes, too, 
some of the accessories, which spring from the artist’s failing for chic, are irrelevant 
and out of keeping with the spirit of the play. Despite this, his balcony is far better 
than the one used in the film, and by the end of the book, both Juliet and Romeo 
emerge from the plates recognisably as one knows them from the text. This is a 
volume which strikingly shows what designing can do for a production. 


RH: 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


DEATH AND ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By THkEoporE SPENcER. Harvard 
University Press. $2.50. 


"Hé would be a bold critic who should attempt to impose any creed upon the 
swarm and variety of the Elizabethan dramatists” writes Virginia Woolf. 
Nothing daunted, Mr. Spencer has engaged upon a study in which he implicitly 
disregards this admonition. The result is a well-sustained treatise, save where the 
incrustation of platitudinous detail jars to the pitch of satiety. 

So much modification has the idea of immortality undergone in the most orthodox 
circles, since the advent of Wordsworth, Darwin and William James, that it is no 
easy task nowadays to appreciate how completely it dictated the modus vivendi of 
remote posterity. As early as Petrarch there is, for instance, in his De Contemptu 
Mundi, a lifting of the eschatalogical shadows. By the time of Elizabeth ‘‘ Fortune 
not reason rules the heart of things’ and death becomes the ultimate inexorable 
challenge to a heightened vitality, to resume sententious ubiquity in Robert Burton 
and the later Donne. That it should be thematic to tragedy seems to go without 
saying, but Mr. Spencer’s inference that any poet or troup of poets is, at the moment 
of creation, subservient to current dogmatic opinion raises once more the problem 
of poetry and belief. Indeed he more than surprises us half-way by admitting that 
the influence may all the time have been a subconscious one, which thins out his 
case somewhat. Where he deserves our credit is for the indefatigable manner in 


which he has collected and presented the relevant passages, thereby enabling the reader 
to form his own conclusions. 


“THOMAS GOOD. 
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COSTUME IN THE DRAMA OF SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By M. Cuannine Lintuicum. Oxford University Press. 15s. 


THE JACOBEAN DRAMA. By U. M. ELtis-Fermor. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Be on dress are occasionally affected by the fact that their subject includes 
fashion. Authors of such books make the mistake of thinking that fashion influences 
costume, instead of springing from it. The volume under review is scrupulously 
free of such folly. It takes into account not only what was commonly, as well as 
fashionably, worn, but socially why and economically how the clothes came to be made. 
Saffron, we read, was first brought to England in the reign of Edward III, and we go on, 
from dyeing, to the varieties of cloth dyed, the statutes affecting their manufacture and 
use, from fabrics to the garments, neckwear, sleeves, cloak, kirtle and hat. The result of 
wars, travel, prosperity and national optimism, are so admirably expounded that when 
we come on a plate of “ slopwise trunks,”’ we know how they came to be “ paned,”’ and 
what had determined their cut and colour ; we can see behind a woman’s coif in a show- 
case something of the flow of the times which produced it. Buckram, we know, was in 
England early in the thirteenth century and cotton, the fruit of the “ vegetable lamb,” 
had, “ instead of feet, living roots fixed in the ground.” For the personal wardrobe 
of Henry VIII, two-and-a-half yards of orange-tawny baise were purchased in 1546 
and Queen Elizabeth had garters “‘ of rich taffeta and sarcenet edged and fringed 
with gold.” This and much else may have little to do with the drama of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, and indeed the title is a misnomer. We find here no account 
of what actors wore, nor of the costumes customary for say, Othello or Imogen. 
Of eighteenth century theatrical dressing, thanks to Allardyce Nicoll and others, we 
know. Channing Linthicum does not make us free of that of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century. Instead he goes at great length into the history of costume, supple- 
menting it with references in the plays of the period. The method allows the author 
to elucidate such points as Camelet’s “‘ fustian and apes’ breeches ” in Anything for 
a Quiet Life (‘‘ Fustian-a-napes or fustian of Naples, was a velure of cotton”), 
but he does not avoid such pitfalls as “‘ Shakespeare’s allusion to nightcaps in 
Julius Caesar has never been supported by evidence that this kind of head-covering 
was worn by the Romans.” It is also unfortunate that scholarly squeamishness should 
have done so much less than justice to that feature of costume so prominent in the 
plays of this time, the placket. But if the book deals less than we would like with 
the drama, it deals also with much else, illuminating the whole question of costume 
in all walks of life and fields of activity. Something of its measure may be found in 
a reference in the preface to ‘‘ the early years” of its composition. Years, so many 
that some of them can be called early, have not dulled the subject. The book is a 
glowing piece of research, and though the style shows little pleasure in words, the 
pages ring with such names as mockado, chamelet, tabine, rebato, mandillon, and 
the eye is delighted with colours such as brasell, soppes-in-wine, watchet, Catherine 
pear, murray and gingerline. 

There can be no question of The Facobean Drama failing to fulfil its title. Not only 
does it contain singularly illuminating separate chapters on Marston, Middleton, Ben 
Jonson, Tourneur, Greville, Ford and the rest (Massinger is omitted because “ the 
greater part of his work belonged, in date and in spirit, to a later age ”), Dut. iti is 
consistently informed by an exposition of the basic pre-occupation of Jacobean thought 
which is both clearly and compellingly conveyed. ; 

Briefly, the author’s thesis is that the early seventeenth-century dramatists were 
obsessed with death, where the Elizabethans had been in love with life. This is 
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expanded, with reference to the uncertainty and disillusionment accompanying 
Elizabeth’s last years and the accession of James. It is carried backwards to Marlowe, 
whose “ hard clear thought had helped to denude the drama ” of “ the element of religion 
which habitually plays so large a part in the evolution of drama.” The author points 
out that the dramatists arrived earlier at this rejection than their contemporaries 
in other fields, and the results—the ‘‘ momentary freedom to the range of thought 
and the loss of “ unrestricted citizenship in two worlds simultaneously ” are traced 
through Middleton (we do not always feel our faith we live by, nor see our growth ; 
yet both work upwards) to Ford, with whom to look up “ leads not to the fear that we 
shall confound knowledge with knowledge, but to the assurance, “ Look you, the 
stars shine still.’ ”’ 

Each of the dramatists is examined in the light of this atmosphere which they both made 
and were made by. It is hard to pick out the best, and needless ; but it is essential to record 
that those on Middleton, Chapman, of the enclosing life, Webster and Ford have 
merits in proportion to the stature of their subjects. Thus Middleton receives this 
analysis of his particular tragic interest : “‘ a knowledge of the hardening of the spirit 
under certain forms of shock or misery.” Webster, written of neither blindly nor 
bitterly, is “ the playwright who most clearly perceived the chaos and conflict in 
which the tragic thought of his generation was caught,’ and Chapman is (perhaps 
the most valuably) expounded as ‘‘at work on a Jacobean extension of Marlowe’s 
idea, not a rigid extension of it.”” This last must be amplified by quotation : 


“ Throughout the first decade of the seventeenth century he continues to 
give expression, not only to the ideas Marlowe had left unexpressed, 
but, even, it would almost seem, to those that he had not yet reached 
in his own progress.” 

The book, by its material, is not light reading, and a turgid prose of intricate 
syntax makes it less so. But the author does not lack memorable phrase. It is, 
however, not in phrase but in matter that the book delights. It is a study, not of the 
plays, but of the problems resolved or unsolved, in them ; not an appreciation of 
the poetry so much as a realisation and revaluing of the thought that produced it. 
The feeling of these men, the matter in their minds which forged such speech, 
is once again revealed, this time recognised, and perhaps because they too were “‘ faced 
with the impending destruction of a great civilisation,” is transmitted to us, to be 
found “ strangely-intellectual ” friendly. For it is the sanest English paradox that 
in the restlessness of the Jacobean drama are we finally at home in our literature. 
This paradox is here most plausibly and, as it should be, seriously presented. 


TREVOR JAMES. 
PLAYS 


MORAL PLAYS. By James Bripiz. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Jeu Bridie as entertainer and James Bridie as moralist are poles apart : so far 
apart in fact that one would not speak of the two categories in the same sentence 
had not the title Moral Plays invited a comparison. 

Marriage is no Joke, Mary Read and The Black Eye, bound together in this volume, 
make first-rate entertainment as reading. They have a literary dexterity, compression 
and form rarely enjoyed in plays intended to be read. In every scene there is enough 
surprise to savour of the dialogue with freshness and movement, independent of the 
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action supplied by stage representation. The reader who has never seen them upon 
the stage will be entertained without feeling that he has missed too much. That is 
a virtue rare in contemporary drama. 

Nevertheless, these are called Moral plays, and one looks for emphasis on this aspect. 
Here, as reading, they fail. They are as lacking in moral implication as any naturalistic 
Shaftesbury Avenue pot-boiler. The tricks of Shaw, the polish of Sheridan and 
a flair for dramatic values (as against a consciousness of naturalistic situation) combine 
to give them a brilliant surface : but the moral is remote, so remote, indeed, as to be 
entirely recumbent and unchallenging. 

“ A preface to a play,” wrote Sheridan, when The Rivals appeared in print, “ seems 
to be considered as a kind of closet prologue ”....and very neatly he substituted 
his own observations and explanations as to the circumstances of the play,—gossipy, 
but of more value than a volume of apologies and footnotes. James Bridie follows 
him in The Anatomy of Failure, a brief and rather too facetious essay describing the 
history and circumstances of each play. They are all failures, he says, and he is 
at some trouble to explain why. Such a preface, however, is valuable to the student 
of drama as much as to the modern reader thirsty for back-stage information. 


JOHN PUDNEY. 


FILM BOOKS 


MOVIE PARADE. Edited by Pau, Rotua. Studio. tos. 6d. 


IX hundred stills from films of all years and all countries, are annotated and intro- 

duced by Paul Rotha. To answer first what will be the first question, omissions 
include Asta Nielsen, Astaire, Hey Rup, Garbo’s early slapsticks, the first Mickey Mouse 
pictures, any Silly Symphony whatever, Taming of the Shrew (the first Shakespearean 
talkie) and any news-reel before 1910. Inclusions are almost every other film you 
remember, many that are forgotten and a good deal that should be. Rarities are 
prominent. The eye ranges from pre-war Italian, silent German, early Swedish 
to modern Turkish, Belgian and British documentary, not to mention Soviet and 
trick-work. These are assembled in sections according to subject. There are 
no production-stills and no portraits of directors. Criticisms are that plates are too 
small, lay-out is old-fashioned, and captioning careless. It is strange to use Stella 
Dallas without reference to Belle Bennett, and Menjou was, after all, in 4 Woman 
of Paris (whilst Rod la Rocque was never in Wolf’s Clothing, it was Monte Blue). 
Under Catherine the Great is written “ with Elizabeth (sic) Bergner and Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr.,” with no mention of Flora Robson, a picture of whom is chosen to 
illustrate the film. If only starring wins a credit, Jetta Goudal should be in the 
caption, as well as the still, of White Gold. These are small details in a big work, 
but a history should not be haphazard. Movie Parade is not that, but as the first 
comprehensive scrapbook of the cinema it will be of great use and pleasure to every- 
one remotely interested in films. oe 


STAR TURN. By René Cuair. (Translated by John Marks.) Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 
ENE Clair’s novel was originally published in 1925, the era of the 


avant-garde, of surréalisme, of his own early pictures. To-day, the author 
in a deprecating little preface begs readers to be indulgent to this English edition 
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of Adams. But less indulgence is called for than when viewing some of his more 
recent artistic-commercial successes. The book is developed with glass-cool, 
glass-bright logic, and continuity and change of plane are brilliantly handled. The 
tale is of a film-star suffering from first-night adulation (‘‘nine killed, thirty wounded”’). 
Haunted by the difficulty of having any life of his own, and by the fact that the 
characters he has created are more real to him than his self, he decides at last to play 
God. The film is projected on to the sky itself. Five thousand projectors throw 
the picture all round the planet. Adams, the star, who has been idolised as Jack, 
Eric, Dorian, Charles, Harold, Antonio, and become each of them in turn, in his 
last film becomes God... . Clair, in 1925, was not making concession to susceptibilities. 
Readers will take it or leave it—and if they leave it, it will be severely. But though 
it is daring and dated, the book is so laconic and, in its treatment of _Movies, So 
malicious, that only the career of its creator beats it as a satire on “ the weirdest of all 
worlds,” the cinema, where “‘ sense and insanity are interchangeable terms.” 


Rei: 


FILM AND THEATRE. By AtLarpyce NIcoLL. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


T is inevitable that the cinema should gradually be made the subject of learned 

treatise and ponderous explanation. The wonder is that the evil has been so long 
delayed—or rather, it would be a wonder if the cinema had not been from the start 
sneered at by the poets and professors who might have made it better than it is. 
Professor Nicoll now comes to remedy the scholars’ neglect. He comes in no patron- 
ising manner and, as readers of his many books on drama will know, he is not a man 
to deal lightly with his subject. He examines, deduces. His examination is thorough: 
most of his deductions are true. But nearly all of them have been made before and 
Professor Nicoll fails to enliven them by dealing mainly with such dull pictures, 
characteristic of only one aspect, as The Barretts of Wimpole Street and A Tale of Two 
Cities. The content of these is not the best which cinema can achieve nor is the former 
more than mediocre theatre. The author’s style is a further factor towards making 
one feel that the book is all very true, but also very tedious. Many may learn from 
it but I can imagine few who will be stimulated. 

Ren? 


THREE COMPOSERS 


DEBUSSY. By Epwarp Locxspeiser. Dent. (The Master Musicians.) 4s. 6d. 


JEAN SIBELIUS. His Life and Personality. By Kart Exman (Foreword by 
Ernest Newman.) Wilmer. 12s. 6d. 


DELIUS AS I KNEW HIM. By Eric Fensy. Bell. 8s. 6d. 


(Ds these three books, the one that doubtless fills the greatest need is Mr. Lock- 
speiser’s life and critical study of Debussy. M. Vallas’s Claude Debussy et son 
temps, though useful and authoritative so far as it went, completely ignored the 
personal side of Debussy’s life ; Mr. Lockspeiser has had the advantage of being able 
to base much of his work on Debussy’s letters (some of which he publishes for the 
first time) and has also had access to fresh material relating to Debussy’s early visit 
to Russia and his relations with Chaikovsky’s benefactress, Mme. von Meck. The 
chapters that deal with his life are more successful than those criticising his work. 
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Mr. Lockspeiser is no blind enthusiast he is perfectly aware of Debussy’s limitations 
and the physical degeneration so sadly reflected in his later works ; but he is not 
always fully sensitive to the exquisite means by which Debussy in his prime suggested 
rather than stated the form underlying his music. It might be a useful approximation 
to the truth to say that Debussy’s music resembles Cézanne’s painting in that it 
betrays a continual preoccupation with planes and contours, its outlines being implicit 
rather than explicit. 


In speaking of Pelléas et Mélisande, Mr. Lockspeiser could with advantage have 
taken a larger view of his subject and shown us how unsatisfying that work is’ as an 
opera and how it fails to fulfil or even understand the proper function of music in 
the theatre, in spite of numerous felicitous touches in the unending chain of recitative. 
But the book as a whole—its arrangement, appendices and musical examples—calls 
for genuine praise ; and thanks are especially due to the publishers for issuing it 
so cheaply and in such an attractive format. 


Mr. Ekman’s book on Sibelius should be read in conjunction with Mr. Cecil 
Gray’s critical study (Oxford University Press, 1931) : the two works are complemen- 
tary to each other and both will prove invaluable to any future biographer or critic. 
The vast bulk of the material used by Mr. Ekman is the result of personal conversations 
with Sibelius in his country house at Jarvenpaa. The book reads almost as if it 
were an autobiography, though not perhaps a very revealing one: at times we may 
feel we should like to know more of certain incidents, which are not so irrelevant 
as they may appear at first sight, e.g. the Finnish Government’s special dispensation 
in favour of Sibelius during the short post-war period of prohibition. 


Mr. Fenby’s account of his unique friendship and collaboration with Delius is 
a striking record of the heroism, not only of a blind and partially paralysed composer, 
but also of his patient and self-sacrificing amanuensis. There is an almost sinister 
atmosphere about the stricken household at Grez, dominated by the physical wreck 
of a narrow-minded but still mentally alert artist ; and the detailed account Mr. 
Fenby gives of the method of collaboration they evolved, which resulted in the 
composition of A Song of Summer, Songs of Farewell, Irmelin, the Idyll based on the 
one-act opera, Margot-La-Rouge, &c., will always remain one of the unique episodes in 
the annals of music. 

Composers are notoriously biassed and ungenerous in their appreciation of music 
generally (especially that of their contemporaries), and Delius was certainly no excep- 
tion to this rule. His answer to a request of Mr. Fenby’s to listen in to a broadcast 
of a Mozart Piano Concerto was typical : ‘‘ You needn’t ask me to listen to the music 
of the Immortals. I can’t abide ’em. I finished with them long ago !”” Of Sibelius 
he said : “I like Sibelius, he’s a splendid fellow....But a ‘ut of his music is too 
complicated and thought out. I’ve no use for that sort of writing....The English 
like that sort of thing just as they like vogues for this and that. Now it’s Sibelius, 
and when they’re tired of him they’ll boost up Mahler and Bruckner.” After these 
cramped utterances it is a relief to turn to Sibelius’s words on modern music : “ When 
you have lived as long as I...., you prefer to search for what is good, wherever you 
can find it. In doing so you often discover that almost every musical ‘ school,’ even 
if it has on the whole aimed at a goal that you cannot approve has, nevertheless, 
in some respect or other had something good about it. The surprising thing is that 
even those periods that have yielded the least direct gain have certainly had their 
own great importance. Even mistakes exist in order to widen the horizon and, for 
instance, with regard to the atonic (sic) music of twenty years ago, even that has 
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left something good behind it, at any rate in a technical sense.” ‘There surely speaks 
a man of genius, who can afford to be really tolerant and generous. staal 


SOCIOLOGY 


OUT OF THE PIT. A CHALLENGE TO THE COMFORTABLE. By 
Joun Newsom, Director of the Community Service Council for County Durham. 
Blackwell. 35. 6d. 


HIS Challenge is given by one who, for the past five years, has lived and worked 
O pees the unemployed in the South, the Midlands and the North. He is 
qualified to speak. His statement in this book has particular reference to the un- 
employed miners of County Durham. The theme is a call for social justice, not a 
plea for pity. He sets out his facts, economic, human and psychological. The reader 
will learn details about the coal trade. The price of failure to make national adjust- 
ments has to be paid by the miner. Even in unemployment he has poverty for his 
arduous and dangerous work. Unemployed, he has extreme poverty and added to 
that, the slow horrors of uselessness and the humiliations of cumbering the earth— 
a vile earth of the slum mining village. This country has grown rich on the fruits of 
labour such as that done by the Durham miners and by their fathers before them. 
Now, except for a small percentage transferred through the efforts of the Ministry 
of Labour and the Special Commissioner, and Mr. Newsom’s friends, they are left to 
rot. 

The facts are arrayed and from them is made a statement which no one with any 
consciousness of social justice could refute : “‘ If the system of society which excludes 
from all opportunities of life other than mere existence some three million of its 
constituents cannot rectify the position without altering the economic basis on which 
that society is built, then the disinherited have the right to demand that the basis 
be altered to one which gives to all men and women the opportunities which, at the 
present, they are denied.” It is in the word ‘disinherited’ and not on ‘unfortunate’ that 
the case stands. Frustration, debilitation in mind and body follow dispossession. 
Only the hardiest can profit by the small handful of help that comes from those 
determined that some line shall be thrown for escape from total submergence. That 
help at its very best—as the author demonstrates—can only be palliative. A nation 
which can so quickly summon and co-ordinate its forces for war could, with the same 
resolution, the same wealth (were it so minded) solve the problem of the Special 
Areas in such a way that the claims of those parts, not subordinated to more powerful 
interests, would receive justice. If this justice, long delayed, is not forthcoming 
Mr. Newsom cannot be answered and his indictment of the nation stands. 


ELLEN HART. 


HALF A MILLION TRAMPS. By W. A. Gare. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


Ne is impossible to think in detail of half a million people, without homes, or settled 
employment. Think of how impressive a line of merely a hundred would be, 
stretched, one after the other, along a road. This account of the dirt, bad food, 
insanitary, and often inhuman, conditions to be found in the casual wards, workhouses 
and charity organisations, confirms the opinion growing among many classes in 
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England, that there is much that is wrong with the social structure of any country 
in which so many evils continue. 

The author was driven from home at the age of fourteen, Ly a type of senseless 
cruelty that educational workers know, is only too common. He tramped across 
England ; learned the dodges for making life a little more bearable, in places where 
there was either no air, or else an icy draught ; became a stowaway, travelled across 
Canada and eventually returned to England to organise a league for the improve- 
ment of conditions. 

He insists rightly, that the important matter is to change the laws, or even to see 
that such laws as exist, are properly administered, before encouraging well meaning but 
often badly organised, charitable efforts. What has happened to the Report of the 
Departmental Committee, quoted by the author on page 145, describing the conditions 
existing 1n 1930 in many wards as infamous and intolerable ? Has the general public 
read it or has there been any organised attempt to get the standards improved ? 

_ The record is not, however, merely one of horror and indignation ; there are many 
interesting and amusing stories, and some definite suggestions as to how these men 


may be helped. 
LAMBERT STONE. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THE UNKNOWN MURDERER. By Tueopor ReiK. (Translated from the 
German by Dr. Katherine Jones.) The Hogarth Press and the Institute of 
Psycho-Analysis. 12s. 6d. 


SYCHO-analysis has made many contributions to criminology, but the problems 
which were dealt with were based on the presumption that the criminal was 
known. It is the problem of the unknown criminal which is investigated in Reik’s 
book, and though being shown what this problem means psychologically, what psycho- 
analysis can contribute to it, we certainly have the opportunity of learning many 
most surprising facts in following Reik on his advance from the deed to the doer. 
No doubt our interest in crime is great, and a special interest draws our attention 
to the problem of the “ clues.” But the answer to the question ‘ What is their 
significance ?’ turns out to be far more complicated than we thought. We are shown 
that logic plays a smaller part in criminal investigation than we would have expected. 
Questions of psychology arise, such as the importance of psychological evidence and 
of evidence from character. The problem of circumstantial evidence is dealt with 
from a psychological point of view. By explaining certain rather perplexing facts 
(the criminal’s carelessness, his return to the scene of the crime) psycho-analysis 
furnishes us with a better knowledge of the criminal’s personality, and how the criminal 
betrays himself by the unconscious production of clues. 

This leads to an investigation of the former significance of clues. We are led back 
to the beginnings of criminology. We hear to our surprise that the sequence of events 
‘ crime-investigation-finding the culprit-punishment ’ must by no means be con- 
sidered the only possible one ; the primitive’s point of view in this matter differs 
greatly from ours. On the other hand we must not think the difference between the 
primitive and the modern view too great ; it can be illustrated that there exists a 
psychological connection between certain concepts of the modern criminologist and 
the primitive belief of a savage, certain similarities between the former (magical) 
and the modern methods of detection. Circumstantial evidence has always existed, 
what has undergone a change is the significance of clues : their importance has shifted 
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from the psychological sphere to material reality. Judicial procedure is dealt with 
as well. Through the methods provided by psycho-analysis we come to know some 
of the facts responsible for judicial errors. In criminal justice of the future the problem 
of guilt and punishment will present itself in a new aspect. 

This is an extraordinarily interesting book, both for the expert and for the layman. 
The author does not confine himself to mere theory but illustrates his work by well- 
chosen examples of crimes and of methods of detection and punishment, not only 
of nowadays but also of times long past. The knowledge of the author is astounding. 
The reader will be interested from beginning to end, often he will be surprised, 
and sometimes perhaps even a little offended, for many a myth so dear to all of us 
is destroyed by this book. We can be glad that a profound English translation 
has been made of so important and well-written a book. 


A. MODERN. 


ON ALL FOURS 


INTERVIEWING ANIMALS. By Dr. BasTiaAN ScHmip. Translated by Bernard 
Miall. With 57 photographs and 5 diagrams. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. By Epwarp G. Huey. Illustrated 
by H. R. Daugherty and Olive Earle. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


THE GODS HAD WINGS; legends, folk lore and quaint beliefs about birds. 
By W. J. Brown. With woodcuts by John Farleigh. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


LOVABLE BEASTS. By Harper Cory. With illustrations by W. NEAVE PARKER. 
Nelson. 2s. 6d. 


VALIANT, DOG OF THE TIM BERLINE. By Jack O’BrRIEN. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. Harrap. 6s. 


CHISELTOOTH THE BEAVER. By J. W. Lippincott. Illustrated by Ernest 
Aris. Harrap. 53. 


[Dz Bastian Schmid has spent his life associating with and observing animals 
and yet he shows no trace of that sub-human sentimentality to which “ animal, 
lovers ” are prone. He has a large household ranging from monkeys, foxes and dogs 
to birds of all kinds and grass snakes, and of each he has something interesting and 
entertaining to tell. He has made a special study of the sounds birds and animals 
make ; his most sensational story is of a fox that learnt to sing with a compass of almost 
two octaves. There are also interesting experiments on the range of a dog’s vision 
and its power to find its way home. He observes that of all the animals with which 
he has experimented only the dog seems to co-operate with positive interest and enjoy- 
ment. It is refreshing to find a description of companionship with animals in which 
the human being has a proper respect for their integrity, in contrast to the prevalent 
habit of projecting human emotions into the utterly different psychic orbits of animal 
pets. The book, however, is often inconsequent and sometimes incomprehensible ; 
on the available evidence the translation must be blamed for this, as well as for more 
pardonable faults. There are a number of excellent photographs. Most children 
would get something of value from the book. 

“Most kingdoms have a king, and most kingdoms are countries. England is a 
country with a king and so is Belgium. But there are two great kingdoms that 
aren’t countries and that have no kings. One of these is the plant kingdom. The 
other is the animal kingdom.” Mr. Huey’s first sentence is fairly typical of his general 
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style. It combines a certain flippancy with an attempt to meet difficulties half-way, 
which surely is only successful in introducing an additional and unnecessary com- 
plexity. Children can always detect when a grown-up is playing down to them, and 
Mr. Huey plays down in a way which only grown-ups would find charming or funny. 
It is a great misfortune, for this is an astonishingly complete survey of zoology, and 
the author has a capacity for clear description and an excellent eye for memorable 
and interesting information. Mr. Huey is an out-and-out evolutionist, though fairly 
fair about the difficulties this theory presents ; it is odd how evolution, that once 
rocked the faith of the world, now demands a faith almost as blind as that which 
it displaced. It is a pity that so many of the most easily observed animals described 
are those common in the United States rather than in our own country-side. The 
photographs are excellent and the black and white drawings competent and useful. 

Mr. W. J. Brown has compiled a collection of legends and quotations which deal 
with birds. In a modest preface he points out some of the limitations which his book 
possesses, but he does not indicate for what audience he writes. For instance he 
quotes : 

“The raven rooked her (perched) on the chimney’s top 
And chattering pies (magpies) in dismal discord sung...... 

Yet he does not always assume that his readers are nitwits. He has, however, 
gathered much interesting information, though from a somewhat limited field. As 
a book of reference, his is heavily handicapped by having no index. The illustrations 
are distinguished and the book is well produced. Lovable Beasts is far better than 
its title suggests. Straightforward, informative short stories of the animals to 
be found in the Canadian National Parks. The author only occasionally forgets that 
animals are not human; nature is not too “ red in tooth and claw”’ and is accurately 
observed. An appendix, which should have been a preface, is good propaganda for 
the National Parks. It is a pity that the book was not illustrated with photographs 
instead of with uninspired woodcuts, but children of nine or ten upwards should 
approve. Valiant, Dog of the Timberline is mildly wild-west. The descriptions 
and observation are good, the story is conventional, and the dog hero, though ‘ heroic,’ 
well conceived. Kurt Wiese’s illustrations are not as successful as usual. 

Chiseltooth the Beaver is a sentimental but quite exciting story of a heroic 
beaver couple who win through. The style is bad and the beavers are apt to think 
like humans beings, but the background is convincing. Suitable for rather stupid 
children, the illustrations are adequate. 

D. STURGE MOORE. 


MONKEY DEPARTMENT 


APES AND MONKEYS. By E. G. Boutencer. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


LMOST any time a zoo is visited, somebody is heard muttering horrible mis- 

takes about the animals. ‘“‘ What’s that, mummie?” “A rhinoceros, darling.” 

“Ts that a weasel or is it a badger?” “I think it’s a stoat.” “Oh, no. It says 
kinkajou. What 2s a kinkajou ? Isn’t he weird |” ; 

Glaring mistakes, these, but not more glaring than many things uttered authorita- 

tively about apes and monkeys by expensively educated people. And what a lot they 

miss! A zoo is visited mostly because animals are fun and interesting. One 
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cannot help feeling that the fun and the interest would be increased if something 
about the animals were known ; their country, their habits, their uses or danger, 
their characteristics and the reasons for them. 

Because of this, Apes and Monkeys is warmly recommended as an excellent vade 
mecum to all visitors to any monkey-house in any zoo. First it is informative, secondly 
the information is accurate, thirdly it is written charmingly with many humorous 
anecdotes, and it covers broadly the whole field of simian variation. Perhaps the 
reviewer’s favourite story is that of the Spanish ladies in South America, who “ not 
infrequently allow pet marmosets to nestle in the abundant coils of their hair, from 
which retreats the animals scuttle forth at odd moments to capture spiders, returning 
to their strange bowers to enjoy the prize at leisure.” Charming, too, is the tale of 
a young chimpanzee who joined a somewhat boisterous luncheon party at the house 
of the author’s father, and while remaining the picture of decorum throughout the 
meal, ‘‘ clapped its hands delightedly at every sally.”” For dessert came a large bowl 
of cherries—its favourite fruit. This was too much for the young ape’s company 
manners. It plunged both hands into the fruit ; its cries of joy were checked very 
quickly by the laughter evoked by its “‘ social error.”” Then, dropping the cherries, it 
buried its face in its hands, ‘‘a victim to the most painful and overwhelming 
embarrassment.” Poor chimp |! 

The book has 234 pages, an index, and photographs. Considering its brevity, 
and, in a way, because of its brevity, this could hardly be a better book for anybody 
whose interest in primates is sufficient to take him even as far as a monkey-house. 
Nobody could fail to enjoy reading it. The reviewer personally considers it would 
make an excellent book for schools, in which case one section at least of the Zoo 
would soon be free of unscrupulous misinformation handed down from one generation 
to another. “‘ Mummie, why has that monkey a bag under his chin?” “ I expect 
he’s not very well, dear.” 

K.M. 


JUBILEE AND HER MOTHER. By Lorna Lewis. With a Preface by Julian 
Huxley. Hamish Hamilton. 5s. 


fl hae kind of books children read is one of the reasons they grow up as they do. 
Seeds sown in early life take root. Think what a difference there might be if 
parents would realise how essential to the qualities they expect to find in their 
children is suitable literature. (Comic Cuts, for instance, rather than Fairie Tales, but 
preferably neither.) Another thing of which no child should be deprived is visiting 
a zoo. Few, nowadays, are. You see them (quite rightly) in shrill hordes, plastered 
against bars ; never more plastered or shrill than in monkey-houses. Apes and monkeys 
are their special loves, and of these the chimpanzee comes first. 

So Jubilee—a baby chimp—as probably everybody knows—is, at any ratein England, 
as famous as Garbo. That is why a book about her was inevitable. But lucky we are 
that this, the first, (unless I am mistaken) is so wholly delightful ; gaily written and 
enchantingly illustrated with photos of that imp and her mother. It tells the story 
of Jubilee, her infancy and development, in a manner full of appeal and free (thank 
goodness) of the appalling sententious condescension which people so often use on 
Little Ones. It must be considered an essential book to every child, and perhaps 
grown-up as well. Professor Julian Huxley himself, in a foreword, divides it in two 
half for children, half for grown-ups, as (to quote him) “ I am not quite sure whether 
this is a book for children or a book for grown-ups. It certainly is written so that 
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children will understand and enjoy it. But it often happens that books of this sort 


are enjoyed just as much or even more by grown-ups!” 
K.M. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE 


N EARLY every year a cry goes up that “ there are no good new books especially 
for girls ”—‘ girls’ here being presumably those between nine and fourteen 
years old. This year there are at any rate two books which contradict this cry, Ballet 
Shoes by Noel Streatfield (Dent, 6s.) and Bulldog Sheila by T. F. W. Hickey 
(Heinemann, 5s.). The chief characters in Ballet Shoes are three little girls who 
through a chain of lucky, but not unlikely, events go to an academy of dancing and 
stage training and take part in many theatrical productions. The story of these young 
people’s careers from the ages of about nine to fifteen will certainly be followed 
eagerly by a large number of their real-life contemporaries. Bulldog Sheila is for 
the more adventurous-minded young. It is a mild thriller, in which Sheila, a typical, 
unromantic, little schoolgirl, has some surprising experiences with a gang of 
(perfectly harmless) ‘ desperadoes ’. Both these books are psychologically sound ; 
here are natural children, talking and behaving like natural children, in a series of 
events which might easily fall to the lot of any child. Miss Streatfield takes us with 
humour into an exciting, new and yet real world of dancing and acting; to read 
her book is a joyful experience. Mrs. Hickey’s slangy Sheila will be the envy of many 
a dashing Fourth-Form-ite. 

Two books for boys are less successful. Henry Against the Gang by T. H. Johansen 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.) is the story of four boys, some gypsies, and a murder hunt. The Nub 
by Robb White (Dent, 6s.) is about an eleven-year-old American who finds himself 
in a gun-runner and gets involved in desperate doings with pirates, police patrols, 
a faithful Negro and some unpleasant sea-characters. It may be that Henry loses 
in the translation from the Norwegian, and that The Nub suffers both from the 
inexperience and the excessive Americanism of its writer. One does not feel con- 
vinced that here are real boys, and both books are rather complicated in the telling. 
There are, however, plenty of excitements in both stories. 

Younger boys and girls will go for Claudius the Bee by John Leeming (Harrap, 
5s.), The Insect Man by Eleanor Doorly (Heffer, 3s. 6d.) and Michael’s London 
by Elizabeth Montizambert (Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d.). But Claudius is a bad book 
which just misses being a very bad book. Tawney, a schoolboy, is kind to a bee, 
and in return is invited to visit the bees’ nest. By means of a special reducing mixture 
he becomes bee-size, and has some remarkable experiences in the domain of Claudius, 
especially when the invading army of wasps is overthrown. The trouble with this 
book is that one expects to find out something about bee-life and finds instead a 
satire on human life. It is quite cleverly done, and may appeal to critically-minded 
children. But some of us would have liked more about the real habits of bees. And 
where, oh were, was Claudius’ Queen ? 

The Insect Man is a very interesting, simply told life of Fabre, the great naturalist, 
which includes some of Fabre’s own tales about the insects he studies. The intro- 
duction is by Walter de la Mare, the illustrations (not enough of them) are by 
Robert Gibbings. It is unfortunately not a well-arranged book, but the facts 
and story are fascinating even to the unscientifically-minded. Michael's London 
is a most original “ tour ” by a small boy, which ingeniously tells the story of the 
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statues, buildings and little-known curiosities of London. It is well illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. 

Here are three for much younger readers, or for reading aloud: Tales for the 
Sixes and Sevens, told and ‘ pictured ’ by Ursula Moray Williams (Harrap, 2s. 6d.) ; 
Peter Perkin’s Puppets, by H. W. Seers, with pictures by Joyce L. Brisley—both 
fact-fantasy stories, but quite sensible and unsentimental ; and Squirrel War, by 
Helen Williams, illustrated by Cicely Englefield (Hamish Hamilton, 3s. 6d.) an engag- 
ing little story about squirrels, birds, an elf, and the Great Fight for the Doll’s house. 
The Little Boy and His House, written and illustrated by Stephen Bone and Mary 
Adshead, is a lovely picture-book for the elder nursery, about houses, tents, and 


living-places all over the world. 
LORNA LEWIS. 


SONGS AND PICTURES. By A Cuitp. Edited by Doreen Bland. Williams 
and Norgate. 6s. 


A Bae spontaneous work of a small boy between the ages of 34 and 54, these 
songs were written down and drawn and the drawings preserved by his parents 
unknown to the child. There is an almost total lack of imitation in the pictures, 
which are full of colour and life, some realistic, ‘‘ Feeding Lions at Whipsnade,” some 
symbolic, “‘ Lady in a Steam Hat.” The designs for a mask and a shield might easily 
have been drawn by a primitive Indian. This book is remarkable proof of the identity 
of the unconscious within the human race, many theories relating to the child mind 
being abundantly proved. There is incidentally no lack of objective charm, for 
example 

Mid evening is gray 

Mid morning is pale 

Mid day is light 

I can’t think mid night 

‘Cos I heard the midnight train once. 

As a product of progressive ideas in the bringing-up of children, this book reflects 
credit on the producer, who wisely adopts a pseudonym to guard against publicity 
for the author. 

Pile 


HINDU FAIRY TALES. By Dewan SnHarar. Harrap. 6s. 


EWAN Sharer, “ the Edgar Wallace of the East,” has rendered some thirty-five 
Hindu fairy stories for English boys and girls, and claims to represent Hindu 
civilisation more popularly. He knows all about the Taj Mahal, his stories of dancing- 
girls are familiar to every reader of the Datly Mirror, and he has earned the admiration 
of the Marquis of Zetland. But I prefer his Urdu poetry to his English prose. The 
lurid drawings which illustrate this book are execrable. 


MULK RAJ ANAND. 


RHYMES TO REMEMBER. By IsaBeL CarsweLt Smart. Decorations by 
Dorothy Vergette. Heffer. 2s. 


alee author of this History Made Happy has not achieved the first aim of a child’s 
book of verse—that the rhymes should be easy to remember. There is too much 
inversion of sentences, and punctuation and rhythm are far from being harmonious. 
A young reader may get a sense other than was intended, we hope, from 
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“The daily press 
Its influence spread and much distress ” 


unless it is sufficiently familiar with verse reading to follow quickly on to 
“Among the poor was mitigated.” 


The last word shows another weakness—the use of difficult words. The book 
begins with the seventeenth century, has the conventional handling of fact, and 
typical lines are 

“Two men in England did their bit, 
John Wesley and the famous Pitt.” 


The Farjeon books, on much the same lines, have more life. 
A. WILLS. 


THE BOOK OF CRAFTSMEN. By Marjory Bruce. (Illustrated.) Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 


Sl eee style of The Book of Craftsmen is a little monotonous, but the book is 
packed with interesting information and the matter is usually well-selected. 
The development of each craft is followed through succeeding civilizations to the dawn 
of the machine age. Though intended as a historical background to handicrafts it is 
a pity that modern craftwork was not included. Instruction is so lightly sugared with 
amusement that an average child might have to be introduced to the book with some 
circumspection ; in favourable circumstances, however, it would probably be 
fascinated. The work should also be useful to parents at the ‘ because’ stage. The 
illustrations are plentiful and excellent. 
D. STURGE MOORE. 


NUVAT THE BRAVE. By Rapxo Doone. Blackie. 3s. 6d. 


HAT better subject for a boy’s book than the Arctic? And, after the great 

explorers, what better hero than a young Eskimo ? Here he is Nuvat, who, 
with his favourite husky, goes far out on the ice, to hunt for seal when his tribe 
is threatened with famine. He begins the tale as a coward, but the three parts into 
which the book is divided indicate how he comes to be the brave. They are called 
Adrift in the Arctic, A Desert Island in the Polar Sea and Racing the Midnight Sun. 
We know where we are at once and we follow the boy’s adventures with all the more 
zest because they are, we feel, grounded in fact. This is what might happen to 
Eskimo boys, and should have happened to us. As well as fights with bear, walrus, 
wolves, and the more fearsome foes of ice, hunger and darkness, there is much 
authentic lore. This makes the book as good for young readers as is Freuchen for 
adults. The information never holds up the story, which is told in sensible language. 


R.H. 


MASKELYNE’S BOOK OF MAGIC. By Jasper MasKELYNE. Harrap. 7s. 6d, 


OW that St. George’s Hall is closed to magic I had assumed that the era of 
magic was past. But Jasper Maskelyne thinks otherwise ; ‘“‘ there is room for 
magicians with a modern outlook;” and in this book he expounds something of the 
principles by which young men may become succesful “ magicians ”’ (call them con- 
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A. E. HOUSMAN 


A SKETCH, together with a list of his writings and indexes to his 
classical papers. By A. S. F. GOW 


With a portrait by Francis Dodd and 2 facsimiles. 7s. 6d. net 


“* A sketch of Housman’s life and character, of which we will only 
say that it could not be bettered. . . . an authentic and beautifully 
written record. Mr. Gow’s book also contains indexes to his 
published writings, which for their completeness and clarity of 
arrangement would have extorted approval from Housman himself.” 


—The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMANTIC IDEAL 


By F. L. LUCAS. | 8s. 6d. net 


DAVID GARNETT in The New Statesman: 


““A book which I most strongly recommend everyone who is 
interested in the influence of ideas upon mankind to get and read.” 


THE SCHOOL OF NIGHT 


By M. C. BRADBROOK. 6s. net 


The life, opinions, and character of Sir Walter Ralegh, as reflected in 
his writings and in his connection with the so-called ‘School of 
Night,” in company with Marlowe, Chapman, and Harriott. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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jurors at your peril !), At first “ tricks with candles, coins, cards and rope are the best 
for young men who are just passing out of their ’teens.’ Later, it seems, they may 
progress to those with handkerchiefs, paper, cigarettes, eggs and bottles. Many of 
these are explained, with diagrams. Many others are referred to but not explained— 
which is as it should be. “‘ Magic must have its mystery ” and one of the chief reasons 
why young men wish to practise it is to be made free of the “‘ art ” which can cause 
heads to vanish or saw women in half. The book contains plates of several famous 
“ illusions,” as well as of celebrated “ magicians ” of the past. It is, in fact, a history 
as well as a handbook, and in either aspect one of the best books on the subject. 


WINTER READING 


DANCE OF THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 
Faber and Faber. — 15s. 


ROM al! the beastliness that is man’s heritage to man, from the beastliness that 
F enters ino a poet’s soul to destroy that soul, Dance of the Quick and the Dead 
is an escape. The poet is Sacheverell Sitwell, the place he seeks one where 
mankind can lead the sort of life that is possible in the rarified atmosphere of the 
high mountains in “‘ the sort of confinement in which the spirit is unfettered, in 
which the imagination is given every encouragement and all liberty,” the paths he 
travels drab and desolate, strange and solitary, magical and very lovely. 

Mr. Sitwell is a poet—let us not add or subtract from that—and Dance of the 
Quick and the Dead essentially a poet’s book with a poet’s music in its pages. Nor, 
from the first sentence above, let it be thought that Mr. Sitwell has merely destroyed 
and left it at that. He weeps over the past, shrugs at the present and then gives a 
fleeting glimpse of “‘ a possible future.” 

A key will be needed for the unravelling of this remarkable book—the author is 
not an advocate of spoon-feeding—but each reader shall provide his own key as he 
travels down the paths indicated for him. The Platos and the Parsifals sought the one 
true God, the Tristans and the Dantes the one true Woman. It matters not what 
the goal as long as goal there is. Mr. Sitwell seeks a new heaven and a new earth 
and, in his seeking, presents moments from the life of man to show where man has 
lost the way and also “‘ to create for himself the opportunities he needed for the kind 
of writing that comes easy to him.” The result? Whether the moments are here 
or there, and space permits the barest mention of such delights as the descriptions 
of Ajanta and the lily tank, the vile horrors experienced by convicts in the interior 
settlements of Australia, they are the result of a fixed intention in a poet’s brain to 
build where he has laid low, to write the real English, and to entertain by the vastness 
and diversity of his panorama. 


ANNE ARMSTRONG. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE MILLION. By Lancetor HocseEn. Illustrations 
by J. F. Horrabin. Allen and Unwin. ras. 6d. 


ATHEMATICS is probably the most useful of all intellectual studies. Yet to 
understand in what way it is useful is beyond most of us—or was till lately. 
By now those who understand the connexion may be measurable by the million. 
Professor Hogben’s constant aim in his unique work is to show how mathematical 
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Dent Xmas 
Books 


* 


I TREMBLE TO THINK 

Robert Lynd 
The author points his pen at a 
thousand and one things in this 


brilliant book.  llustrated by 

Stephen Spurrier. 6/- 
THE GARDENER’S 
COMPANION 


Edited by Miles Hadfield 
An entirely original selection of 
garden-lore, with over 50 drawings 
by the Editor. 640 pages. 
Leather 10/6, Cloth 7/6 


THE MOTORIST’S 

COMPANION 

John Prioleau 
Utility and delight are in this brilliant 
‘omnibus’ of the road. 6o illus- 
trations by G. R. Worsdell. 512 
pages. Leather 10/6, Cloth 7/6 


RUGBY FOOTBALL 

Captain H. B. T. Wakelam 
“The best treatise on the strategy 
and tactics of modern play.’— 
Morning Post. Fully illustrated. 6/- 


CRICKET 

D. R. Jardine 
The author takes the reader behind 
the scenes and suggests a new ap- 
proach to cricket. Fully illus. 6/- 


LETTERS FROM LIMBO 
Collected by Ernest Rhys 
An illustrated volume of unpub- 
lished letters from famous men. 10/6 


* 


BRUSH UP YOUR OWN 
LANGUAGE 


Guy Pocock Illustrated. 2/6 
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BRUSH UP YOUR WITS 
Hubert Phillips Illustrated. 2/6 


* 


THE ALDINE BIBLE 
Volume four completes this charm- 
ing edition of the New Testament 
for the general reader. Hand-set 
by Hague and Gill; engravings by 
Eric Gill. Leather 7/6, Cloth s/- 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
Four new volumes: Lzrrers oF 
Byron, Introduction by Andre 
Maurois; CaxkEs AND ALE, by 
W. Somerset Maugham; EsrHEr 
Waters, by George Moore; A 
Story Boox For Boys AND GIRLS, 
Edited by Guy Pocock. Fail cata- 
logue of the 934 volumes in the library 
post free. Leather 4/-, Cloth 2/- each 


Three fine novels 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER 


Gerald Bullett 7/6 
THEY CALL IT PEACE 

Irene Rathbone 9/- 
HENRY AIRBUBBLE 

W. J. Turner 7/6 


For Children 


THE LITTLE BOY AND HIS 

HOUSE 

Stephen Bone and Mary Adshead 
The picture book of the year, illus- 
trated by the authors incolour. 7/6 


BALLET SHOES 

Noel Streatfeild 
A novel of children on the stage, 
an authentic picture. Illustrated. 6/- 


* 
All prices in this list are net 


Full Catalogue from Aldine House, 
Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 
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problems arose from practical needs. To this end he makes brief but interesting 
excursions into the history of mathematics. 

Amusing though the book is, the subject is treated with a seriousness and depth which 
indicate the importance of the subject in the author’s mind. His alive approach to 
it leads him to omit those vast sections, supposed to instil facility in handling formulae 
which disfigure most educational textbooks. Although Professor Hogben advises 
the reader to read through the work as quickly as possible to get a rough idea of the 
connexion between mathematics and life, he makes no pretence that mathematics 
can be lightly absorbed without any hard work. Pencil and paper must be constantly 
at the elbow ; every example must be worked. All the author hopes to do is to make 
the hard work absorbing and unusually well worth doing. 

The present is an age in which purely intellectual achievements seem to be valued 
as much as at any past time ; but there isa difference, that there is an impatience—even 
among the most intellectual—if such work has no bearing on life in general. There 
may be some significance in the almost simultaneous publication of this book on 
mathematics and The Scientist in Action : it is as if there was a growing realisation 
that mathematicians, scientists, and others were primarily men, secondarily men who 
belonged to a community, and thirdly that their mathematical or scientific work and 
ideas formed an aspect of the life of a community. 

There are at least three reasons why the public should benefit immensely if this 
work is widely read. Mathematics, contrary to popular belief, is a set of conventions, 
not an absolute truth ; it deals with moving things (“‘ variables ” and “ rate of change’’); 
and it deals with things which oscillate up and down. This last point needs illustra- 
tion. Ifa single dose of medicine does some good, a double dose will probably not 
do double the amount of good. This principle does not seem to be realised as 
generally as it should. These three ideas, if absorbed, might have a profound effect 
upon our outlook. 


J. O. WISDOM. 


MOONS, MYTHS, AND MAN. By H. S. Bettamy. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


CIENCE and mythology claim widely separate allegiances ; the former, objective 

and analytical, the latter, subjective and synthetic. Yet though they are poles 
apart and appear to have nothing in common, Mr. Bellamy bridges the gulf with 
an amazingly daring theory. ‘‘ We must not go,” he says, “‘ to the geologist who can 
only show us a couple of jaws and an empty brainpan or two....but rather to the 
Mythologist : the quiet collector of cosmic fiction : who has not been taken seriously 
up till now.” For myths may be faithful reports of actual events, history in disguise, 
memory of species which is longer than race memory. 

In lucid but necessarily technical language, he describes the Cosmic Ice Theory 
of the Austrian, Hans Hoerbiger, in which the moon may be looked upon asa potential 
gangster who will wreak the earth in the same manner as she was wreaked billions 
of years ago by other captured satellites. The rest of the book seeks to prove that 
memory of these appalling terrestrial disturbances has been perpetuated in myths 
and legends, and it is impossible to describe the wealth of material the author has 
collected. 

Of especial interest are the deluge of myths with Noah and Deukalion as stars, and 
a galaxy of lesser legends drawn from Red Indian, Teutonic and Greek sources. 
Scientific research tells of the moon’s breakdown as of a fiery globe with comet horns, 
raining down ore and debris from its dwindling poles and causing floods and volcanos 
on the earth. It is not to be wondered that man has turned this phenomenon to dragon 
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shape, or to horned goat or to myths of Giants and Titans. The Archives of the 
old world are as unsubstantial as Atlantis, yet realisation of man’s cosmic memory 
is a step towards writing them anew. 

i S. H. DOBSON. 


NEW WRITING. No. 2. Edited by JoHN LEHMANN. Bodley Head. 6s. 


HE title of this periodical would lead one to suppose that it was principally 
4 Pees with the work of “new” writers, but the names that appear on the front 
of the dust-cover have all appeared on front covers before, the younger and more 
recent names are tucked away inside. The best things in this number are the work of 
the foreign writers who have suffered the things they write of, the stories by young 
working-class men and the three fables by men who are writers first and propagandists 
second. New Writing, like the Left Review, is chiefly useful in that it presents 


varying pictures of the decay of capitalism. 
nah RUTHVEN TODD. 


THE BLACK ART. By Rotto Aumep. Long. 16s. 


N outline of magic from Atlantis to the present day, embracing sorcery, divina- 

tions, witchcraft, astrology, yogis, necromancy and spiritualism and touching 
several kindred subjects. Sequence is clear and presentation excellent yet the sub- 
ject is too vast for detail and themes such as Egyptian rites, Jewish magic, the 
Fakirs of India, Sorcery of Primitive Races, are of necessity dealt with in brief 
chapters which can do little more than introduce them. 

One of the few detailed accounts is a description of Alchemy which throws inter- 
esting light on early scientific discovery. Though many alchemists were cheats 
and charlatans, a few joined the ranks of illustrious philosophers and their watch- 
word, ‘ Pray theosophically and think psycho-chemically ’ might have originated 
in the twentieth instead of the thirteenth century. 

This book is written to appeal to a ‘ Popular’ audience, for there are already 
several well-known authorities on the subject, such as Montague Summers of Oxford. 
Magic presented in tabloid-form loses its potency for werewolves, and the finer eccen- 
tricies of vampires can scarcely be compressed to a paragraph, and witches need 
context not condensation. The sensationalist, however, is assured of an orgy. 


S. H. DOBSON. 


ae el OF THE AUTOMOBILE. By St. Joun C. Nixon. Country 
ife. 7s. 6d. 


T is strange that to-day, when so many of us know all about psychology in labour 
(exactly why the foreman has blisters), so few of us know anything about the men 
who invented the automobile. Therefore, we can but regret that Mr. Nixon so 
often burlesques the biographer’s art. For instance, he tells us how Benz made the 
acquaintance of Fraeulein Berta Ringer ‘‘ with the inevitable result.’ And Mr. 
Nixon means that they were married | 
_ Although the private lives of the automobile pioneers—which should be of con- 
siderable interest to psychologists—are treated abruptly, the field is so rich that 
much that is fascinating is recorded :—How a lady at Mannheim placed a bowl of 
benzine a few yards from her kitchen fire, and blew herself and a number of other 
people out of this world, and gave Benz the inspiration for the right fuel to use in 
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An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge 
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course of intellectual debate for many years.” If 


Surprise and the Psycho - Analyst 


DR. THEODOR REIK 
12/6 


Light on the more obscure aspects of mental activity. 


A Short History of the Future 


JOHN LANGDON - DAVIES 


Brilliant prophetic picture founded not on vanity and wish dreams but on direct contact with 
the scene of action. 10/6 


An Examination of Logical 
JULIUS WEINBERG Positivism 


A detailed, thorough and critical account of the most significant movement in modern philosophy. 12/6 
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his gas-engines. How, on an early demonstration trip, two ignition wires short- 
circuited, and an efficient insulator was improvised by one of Frau Benz’s garters. 
How, after the Muenich Exhibition, Benz thought that he had broken the ice of 
public indifference by selling an automobile and how the purchaser turned out 
to be a lunatic, which accounted for his wanting a motor vehicle | 

For those of us who do not know even the names of the inventors of the automobile, 
Mr. Nixon’s Appendix, giving a time-table birth of the motor-car, is valuable. And 
the illustrations of the early horseless carriages produced by Benz area delight. They 
make us mourn, in the same way that illustrations of balloons in books on aeronautics 
make us mourn for the days when men in top-hats sped silently into the heavens 
and opened bottles of champagne which invariably burst in their faces. It seems 
that a scientific discovery begins by being the triumph of mind over matter, and ends 
with the conquest of matter over mind. Just as a personal prejudice, we prefer 
the mental stage. 

The book also contains one or two revealing extracts from newspaper reports 
(‘Without any sign of steam or other visible means of propulsion, human or other- 
wise, the vehicle proceeded on its way....”). And lovers of motor-cars will be 
concerned with the efforts, organised by certain technical publications and stunt 
clubs, for the preserving of those historical automobiles known as “ old crocks.” 


RONALD DEWSBURY. 


THE STREET MARKETS OF LONDON. By Mary Benepetta. Miles. 
7s. 6d. 


HIS book has about it a queer hypnotic quality. The author seems to enjoy 

street markets so much, that she almost makes you think they are jolly places. 
Perhaps she has never been forced to do her shopping in one of them? She is an 
excellent example and proof of the onlooker seeing most of the fun. She certainly 
misses none of it and is determined to have none of it spoiled. She can look with 
interest and amusement at the animal markets, the sight of the moulting parrot 
doesn’t distress her nor does the Alsatian that was so terrified that it slipped its 
collar and disappeared in a frenzy through the shouting crowd, and she sees nothing 
ugly in the Portobello Road, no horror at the flagrant exploitation in the Edgware 
Road and the others. Though she must be, and I believe is, aware of the general 
squalor and vice and dishonesty in all the markets, she appears lucky enough not to 
mind. She makes it all seem so very matey that you almost want to go and have 
another look to see if perhaps you were wrong after all. 

It is a pity that the very excellent photographs are scattered haphazard through 
the book and that their titles (for which you have to refer to the index because none 
of them is marked) should be s0 little like the text. 

M. D. COLE. 
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WITH BEST WISHES 


ID-WINTER is a time in which, whatever one’s creed, it is more than 

usually pleasant to wish one’s friends well. Unfortunately, the best 

wishes so often come in the worst form that, hesitating to do as one 

is done by, one does not send any. A little initiative (and Christmas, 
if it is to be bearable, as it must be, and amusing, as it should be, is the time above 
all which calls for it) shows that it was never easier than to-day to find “ compliments 
of the season ” which are not insults to intelligence. As we have, in Juvenile Literature, 
selected the books least likely to thwart children from growing up, we are here taking 
upon ourselves to point out some cards and calendars above the average. Realising 
that everything gains by contrast, we have also included what is known in our spare 
time as “ the field.” 


“THE WORLD’S ART SERVICE ” 


Tuck’s have been going for four reigns, which takes us back to Victoria. And 
there, if we may say so, we stay. Even Tuck’s modern cards (referred to, we feel, 
as “ modernistic ’) would have been approved by the oracle of Osborne—except 
perhaps for that which has a powder-puff tucked in one corner. We don’t like it 
ourselves. But then we knew we were growing old, the minute we asked that trans- 
lations from French surrealists should be accurate. Tuck’s have ye jollye coachye, ye 
(equally quainte) homey sweete homey (complete with warming pannye—obviously 
intended for dwellers on central-heated garden-villa estates). There are cottages in 
snowstorms, Highland sheepe in blizzards (the shepherd doesn’t read gale warnings), 
there are even robins on calendars. And—may we, like Herbert Read, have our 
little joke ?—there are doyley cartes. Yes, we know. But doyleys were one thing we 
never expected to review. However, there are moments when one will try anything 
once, so we will record that it is possible to fold picnic-serviettes to form a skirt for 
a Victorian ladye, who is a lid to a box of what is known (we hope only to “ the 
trade ”’) as “‘lacette paperware.” May we leave it at that? Novelties, also from 
“Palette, London,” include pot-pourri cards with rose (roughly) leaves inserted 
within embossed vayses of the sub-Grecian kind shown in cheap dressmakers and 
one-hour dry cleaners. We ourselves prefer a penny jig-saw puzzle of thirty-five 
interlocking pieces and a book called Panoramic Pictures of the Zoo (3s. 6d.). These 
open out into cardboard cages of animals. We find that the sentiment and pictures 
of Tuck’s cards are naturally those of Drury Lane’s musical nightmares. They should 
appeal to Drury Lane audiences, and the most cheerful aspect is that, though those 
are large, there are apparently sufficient of others, more discriminating, to encourage 
designers in other directions. 


THE EARLIEST CHRISTMAS CARD 


Fortnum and Mason make a special feature of mounting old prints on cards. 
Some of these go back to the fifteenth century. But they’d gone even further when we 
tried to buy some as early as on Guy Fawkes’ Day, and our best catch was an 1817 
view of St. James’ Park with cows and a Chinese bridge. The British Museum 
series, familiar to most, has, this year, two particularly interesting reproductions 
from the Sforza Book of Hours (14 and 15), and a plate from the Burgundy Breviary 
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The Spectator 


The Predominant Weekly 


i 
Busy men and women who have little time to concentrate upon the 
! 
| 


daily press, but who feel that to-day a knowledge of public affairs is 
essential, will find that THE SPECTATOR gives them a definite 
practical service. Its reputation for literary excellence and for its 
authoritative comments upon current affairs has endured for a century. 
As an independent newspaper it is plain-spoken, but without rancour ; 
critical but never hyper-critical ; unsensational, yet vigorous. 


THE SPECTATOR is on sale every Friday. Price 6d. Ask your 
Newsagent NOW to order THE SPECTATOR specially for you, 
thereby ensuring regular delivery of the paper, or send your order direct 
to the SALES MANAGER, 
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LONDON, W.C.z. 


THE LEFT REVIEW 


is essential to all interested in Left and proletarian literature. It is now 
publishing a series of articles on 
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(17). There are Cotmans and a Bonnington, some charming Japanese paintings of 
deer, a monkey, and “ cock in a shower of rain,” and the Museum also put out, for 
a penny, a monochrome post-card of the earliest recorded Christmas card, published 
in England and etched in 1842 by William Maw Egley. 


TASTE AND TEXT 


Excellent as these are, we find that we usually receive them from friends who 
are self-conscious about their taste or condescending about reminding us they like 
us. We resent both these forms of fear, for Christmas is mainly useful as a time to 
forget one’s self and remember others. Our own taste runs more to the gayer, and 
fortunately, there are plenty of cards to suit it. Ward, of Baker Street, have a re- 
production of a “Shell” poster by Paul Nash (1s.), Tirolean photographs by 
Paul Wolff (very cheap at 4d.) and they cash in on the ballet craze with a wood- 
engraving by Clifford Webb of Petrushka (also 4d.). We prefer ourselves Hedda 
Walther’s Cat Calendars (1/6), wood-engravings of Battersea Power Station and 
Shell-Mex House (again 4d.), a reindeer charging across a piece of parchment ™ 
plain but for slight silvering (2d.) and some entirely flippant coloured cards of 
Eskimo and Norwegian winters, with seals, ice-bears, penguins, perched on every 
corner of every available ice-berg and Northern light (2d.). The Challenge series 
(from Gt. Russell Street) are slightly more serious with some Czech and Flemish 
carols (c4/30), and these bring us to a point we have always wanted to make. It is 
perhaps natural that we think insufficient attention is given to the letterpress on 
greeting-cards. The effect of a good design is often spoilt by messages on a completely 
lower level. So much lower that it causes a conflict between text and picture and 
produces anything but happiness in the recipient. Challenge, however, quote 
Crashaw, Vaughan and even Plato. One calendar has Chaucer’s “‘ That thee is sent 
receyve in Buxumness,” which we find wholly fitting, and something better than 
usual is taken from Shakespeare, to illustrate a bunch of flowers ‘“‘ these keep seeming 
and savour all the winter long ; Grace and remembrance be to you both.” 


FROM CAMBRIDGE 


But other of the cards are not so agreeably written, and several of Heffer, from 
Cambridge, are also spoilt by poor verses, Wyndham Payne being the worst offender. 
Heffer’s have, however, many designs in the clean and clear modern style which has 
put them in the forefront of card-publishers. Though nothing, perhaps, comes 
up to their horoscope-card of last year, we found some good bears padding through 
snow in the “‘ Cantabrigia”’ album, an attractive series of deer, horses and ducks by 
Clifford Webb, and a most comfortably demure cat by H. Mackenzie. Animals, 
indeed, seem on the upgrade. We notice that an Alsatian has even got to Bethlehem, 
where it is rocking the Crib, on one of the Challenge cards and we are pleased to 
find that rabbits are replacing robins. To mention rabbits is to think of the 
““ Hollybush ” cards, and after that no more need be said. They are meant to be 
bought, and once they are, you wonder who is childishly sensible enough really to 
appreciate them and decide, only yourself. But these cards are not for people 
who think they have grown up because they have ceased to be children. Such may 
like a forbidding Chinese proverb, “ If you wish to know the road before you, ask of 
those who have travelled it.” If more is still sought for, we would recommend some 
of the new cards no bigger, and in some cases smaller, than a book of stamps. 


